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NOTES  ON  THE  ROAD-RUNNER  AT 
FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS  * 

BY  GEORGE  MIKSCH  SUTTON 

More  or  less  extensive  notes  on  my  experiences  with  pet 
Road-runners  have  appeared  elsewhere  f;  but  since  these  only 
partly  cover  the  ground  of  my  experiences  with  this  exceptionally 
interesting  species,  I feel  it  to  be  worth  while  to  record  some 
additional  observations  on  the  tame  birds,  as  well  as  other  notes, 
unpublished  before,  on  the  bird  in  its  wild  state. 

My  residence  in  Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  County,  Texas,  was 
from  July,  1911,  until  July,  1914.  During  this  time  one  of  the 
most  interesting  birds  encountered,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  study  in  its  wild  state,  was  the  Road-runner 
( Geococcyx  calif ornianus) . Though  the  bird  is  well  known 
locally,  in  fact  one  of  the  best  known  birds  in  that  region,  it  is  not 
an  easy  bird  to  locate,  and  a number  of  people  who  volunteered 
to  show  me  the  “ Chaparral-Cocks  ” failed  in  many  attempts. 
And  so  it  was  some  time  before  I had  a chance  to  become  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  birds  in  question. 

The  country  about  Fort  Worth  offers  a pleasing  variety;  it 
is  somewhat  rolling,  with  suggestions  of  bluffs  in  places,  back 
from  tlie  banks  of  the  Trinity  River.  Part  of  it  is  rather 

t.- 

heavily  wooded  with  deciduous  trees  and  occasional  bunches 
of  live  oaks.  Suggestive  of  more  arid  conditions  are  frequent 
bunches  of  Prickly  Pear  Cactus  which  sometimes  cover  large 
areas,  and  Yucca,  whose  charming  flowered  spikes  are  among 
the  most  graceful  of  the  prairie’s  features.  The  wooded  areas 
are  almost  without  exception  along  the  streams,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  rather  intermittent,  due  to  a rather  fickle  climate. 
We  were  fortunate  in  living  at  the  edge  of  the  settlement  for 
most  of  the  time,  and  my  notes  on  the  wild  Road-runner  are 
* Thanks  are  due  Mr.  W.  E.  C.  Todd,  who  has  kindly  offered  valuable 
suggestions  and  criticisms. 

f Bird-Lore,  Sept. -Oct.  1913,  and  Jan. -Feb.  1915. 
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limited  to  a region  including*  about  six  square  miles,  stretching* 
from  the  Texas  Christian  University  Campus  northeast  to  the 
borders  of  Forest  Park  on  the  one  hand,  and  west  to  the  banks 
of  the  Trinity  Fiver  on  the  other.  Included  in  this  area  are  some 

t- 

fair-sized  hills,  a number  of  runs  or  “ branches  ” (tributaries 
to  the  Trinity),  and  several  small  ponds  or  puddles.  The  region 
worked  most  was  to  the  west  of  Texas  Christian  University, 
along  the  banks  of  a little  stream  known  as  “ Howard’s  Branch  ” 
at  that  time,  and  further  west,  over  a bold  divide  to  the  valley 
of  a larger  stream  — this  region  known  (to  me  at  least)  as 
the  “ second  woods.”  These  woods  were  very  wild  and  dense 
in  places,  and  sheltered  such  forest-loving  species  as  the  Barred 
Owl,  Chuck-wilPs  Widow,  and  Bed-bellied  Woodpecker.  The 
region  in  and  about  Forest  Park  was  largely  more  or  less  open, 
with  large  areas  covered  with  stretch-berry  tangles  and  small 
open  groups  of  trees.  I am  sure  there  are  regions  about  Fort 
Worth  more  ideally  adapted  to  a study  of  the  Boad-runner,  but 
these  I did  not  know  about,  or  at  least  did  not  take  advantage 
of  at  the  time. 

My  first  “ close-up  ” of  a Boad-runner  was  of  a crippled  bird. 
A friend  called  me,  saying*  he  had  “ one  of  those  birds  I had  been 
looking  for.”  The  bird  — a full  adult  — had  been  a little  too 
confident  in  human  nature,  and  for  some  reason  had  run  into 
town,  and  been  shot  through  the  side  with  a 22-calibre  bullet, 
so  that  it  was  naturally  somewhat  under  the  weather.  I re- 
member vividly  my  amazement,  when  I first  held  the  weird- 
looking  bird  in  my  hands,  at  its  light  weight.  It  seemed  to  be 
all  feathers  and  sinew,  and  the  tibia?  seemed  to  be  heavier  than 
the  breast.  This  individual  was  very  savage,  and  bit  at  my 
hand  viciously.  Though  he  was  utterly  unable  to  run  on  account 
of  an  injured  femur,  he  was  very  vivacious,  and  would  surely 
have  been  able  to  capture  food  enough  to  live  on,  had  he  been 
freed.  But  I kept  him  for  study.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  1 knew  absolutely  nothing  of  Boad-runner  nature  when  I 
acknowledge  that  with  all  good  intent  to  both  parties  I put 
my  new  captive  in  the  same  cage  with  a Painted  Bunting!  “Why 
not?”  thought  I,  “a  Boad-runner  is  really  a Cuckoo,  and  per- 
fectly harmless.”  As  a result  I came  out  a few  seconds  later 
to  find  the  Bunting  in  the  Koad-runner’s  mouth,  and  his  feathers 
flying.  I rescued  the  little  victim;  but  the  mauling  and  beating 
lie  must  have  received  proved  fatal  in  a short  time.  Thus  I 
learned,  with  attendant  regrets,  that  the  Boad-runner  is  a carni- 
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vore.  Since  then  I have  wondered  how  I ever  could  have  con- 
sidered him  anything  else,  for  I have  found  him  to  be  the  most 
rapacious  and  ever  hungry  of  all  my  bird  acquaintances. 

From  this  time  on  I kept  constant  lookout  for  this  species. 
It  is  apparently  very  keen  of  sight,  and  must  also  have  very 
acute  hearing,  for  rarely  did  1 ever  succeed  in  surprising  one; 
more  often  it  turned  out  that  I was  discovered  lirst.  Usually 
I succeeded  merely  in  catching  a glimpse  of  a fleet,  graceful, 
slender  creature  gliding  noiselessly  away,  perhaps  never  to  be 
encountered  again  that  day,  even  after  prolonged  search.  There 
was  one  point  of  a hill  where  I frequently  observed  one,  and 
where  there  may  have  been  a nest.  It  was  here  that  I had  the 
one  experience  of  actually  flushing  a Road-runner.  Apparently 
there  was  no  escape  for  him,  save  flight.  With  a mighty  leap  he 
threw  himself  several  feet  into  the  air,  and  without  a flap 
sailed  into  the  valley  below  on  stiffly  set  little  wings.  The 
primaries  curved  up  visibly  during  this  unique  act,  and  one  could 
easily  tell  that  lie  was  resorting  to  methods  not  commonly  used. 
I endeavored  to  find  some  reason  for  this  bird’s  flying  here,  but 
could  not;  though  it  was  apparently  more  difficult  for  a Road- 
runner  to  run  down  a rough  hillside  than  to  progress  over  level 
stretches.  I often  found  the  birds  running  stealthily  along  a 
beaten  path,  or  at  the  edge  of  a road;  and  individuals  were 
often  bold  in  hunting  in  the  most  open  fields  and  prairies,  though 
they  always  kept  at  a safe  distance.  My  closest  glimpses  of  wild 
Road-runners  were  always  secured  on  or  near  the  nest;  but  I 
once  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  seeing  a bird  steal  down  to  a 
quiet  woodland  pool,  take  a long  drink,  and  steal  away  again  — 
as  quietly  as  the  shadows  among  which  he  moved.  Several  times 
have  I heard  the  characteristic  rattling  noise,  made  by  rolling 
the  mandibles  sharply  together,  when  no  bird  was  ever  seen, 
though  seemingly  the  noise  was  close  at  hand.  This  noise  may 
be  very  sharp  and  alarming  in  quality — and  is  learned  very  early 
in  life,  since  I have  often  heard  young  in  the  nest  rolling  their 
vindictive  anathemas  at  the  intruder.  This  performance  in  the 
immature  birds  is,  of  course,  softer  in  quality,  due  to  the  un- 
hardened condition  of  the  mandibles.  Another  note  given  by 
the  adult  bird  is  a coarse  and  rather  reptilian  grunt,  with  a sug- 
gestion of  a hissing  squeal,  which  is  apparently  indicative  of 
anger,  since  I have  heard  it  particularly  when  1 was  at  the 
nest.  1 have  yet  to  hear  the  chicken-like  noises  referred  to  by 
various  authors;  but  the  adult  birds  occasionally  make  the 
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insect-like  buzzing  noise  of  the  immature,  accompanied  by  actions 
similar  to  those  of  the  young  when  begging  for  food.  My  first 
experience  with  the  rattling  note  of  this  bird  was  at  the  first 
nest  I discovered.  After  I had  forced  my  way  through  a dense 
tangle  of  vines,  and  reached  the  loose  pile  of  twigs  that  com- 
posed the  nest,  I was  almost  shocked  at  the  fierce  visage  of  the 
brooding  bird,  and  the  sharp  incisive  rattle.  Though  she  left 
the  nest  at  once,  and  quietly,  she  gave  me  the  impression  of 
having  some  sinister  purpose  in  doing  so. 

I do  not  know  whether  both  parent  birds  incubate,  as  the 
sexes  are  quite  indistinguishable  in  the  field,  and  I never  tagged 
any  birds  at  the  time.  However,  it  was  often  possible  to  come 
very  near  the  sitting  bird,  and  on  one  occasion  I very  nearly 
touched  the  tail  of  a bird  brooding  in  a thicket  of  stretchberries. 

M any  old  nests  were  discovered  before  finding  one  in  use. 
Invariably  they  were  placed  some  feet  from  the  ground,  nearly 
always  in  trees,  and  with  an  apparent  preference  for  a horizontal 
bough  or  crotch,  true  to  Cuckoo  custom.  I could  not  see  that 
they  favored  any  special  species  of  tree,  and  nests  were  often 
placed  in  rather  open  situations,  where  they  were  not  especially 
difficult  to  see  or  approach.  The  first  occupied  nest  I found  was 
built  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  an 
almost  impenetrable  thicket  growing  at  the  edge  of  the  “second 
woods.”  Here  from  a distance  1 saw  the  iridescent  tail  of  an 
incubating  bird  sticking  up,  parallel  with  and  in  front  of  one 
of  the  limbs  upon  which  the  nest  was  built.  The  bird  was 
eyeing  me  all  the  time,  and  when  I came  too  close  she  (?)  raised 
her  head,  put  up  her  crest  and  left  the  nest  in  great  haste, 
though  with  wonderful  poise  and  grace.  In  the  nest  were  ten 
eggs,  all  apparently  somewhat  incubated,  or  at  least  more  or  less 
clouded  and  dirty.  This  nest  was  situated  in  a crotch,  and  was 
not  at  all  symmetrical,  being  about  eighteen  inches  one  way, 
and  only  eleven  inches  the  other,  and  a large  part  of  the  founda- 
tion material  bulged  out  in  a careless  and  overbalanced  way. 
The  material  used  was  largely  twigs,  and  the  lining  of  the  nest 
looked  as  though  it  had  dropped  in  by  chance  from  the  sur- 
rounding vegetation  rather  than  placed  there  by  the  parent 
birds.  This  nest  was  found  on  April  13,  1013.  The  next  day  two 
birds  were  hatched,  and  the  following  day  a third,  until  on  the 
17th  there  were  eight  birds,  and  I presume,  two  eggs.  In  my 
former  account  of  this  nesting*  T stated  that  there  were  two 

* Bird-Lore,  1913— Sept.-Oct. 
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eggs,  but  this  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  surmise,  since 
I distinctly  noted  that  I did  not  remove  all  the  young  birds 
from  the  nest,  and  I cannot  say  whether  the  eggs  were  actually 
there,  covered  by  the  bodies  of  the  young  birds,  or  had  been 
destroyed  by  rolling  out  of  the  nest.  What  a sight  this  nestful 
of  young  birds  was:  smooth,  and  dark  of  skin,  with  long  white 
hairs  covering  their  bodies,  and  an  indefinable  reptilian  look  about 
them!  Those  of  the  lot  that  were  hungriest  tried  to  swallow 
finger;  others  merely  looked  up  with  that  innocent,  contented 
look  which  means  that  they  have  just  been  fed.  The  cry  made 
by  the  young  bird  is  rather  loud  and  incessant,  and  reminds  one 
of  a vast  throng  of  winged  insects  humming  inside  the  bird. 
When  next  I visited  this  nest  — about  a week  later  — but  two 
birds  remained,  and  one  of  these  I took  home  to  raise.  He 
proved  an  interesting  and  delightful  pet. 

The  second  nest  of  these  birds  I found  in  a tangle  near 
Howard’s  Branch.  This  nest  was  about  six  feet  up,  and  was 
much  more  neatly  constructed  than  Nest  1.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  first  nest  may  have  been  an  old  one  re-used, 
though  I know  of  no  well-established  such  case.  The  parent 
bird  in  the  case  of  this  nest  was  quite  wary,  and  I rarely  ever 
saw  her.  Once  I discovered  that  she  left  the  nest  by  one  leap, 
without  the  unfolding  of  her  wings,  and  sped  away  along  the 
near-at-hand  creek  bottom.  Once,  and  only  once,  I saw  her 
creep  stealthily  back  to  the  nest  with  a large  striped  race-runner 
lizard (Cnemidopliorus  sexlineatus ) in  her  bill.  I never  saw 
the  two  parent  birds  together.  Some  accident,  such  as  human 
interference  possibly  ruined  this  nest,  with  all  its  interesting 
prospects,  and  I saw  no  more  of  the  birds  as  far  as  I know,  though 
this  same  pair  may  have  built  nests  found  later. 

The  next  nest  I discovered  on  April  27  in  a dense,  but  closely 
confined  tangle  on  the  very  banks  of  Howard’s  branch,  on  the 
horizontal  main  trunk  of  a fallen,  dead  hackberry  tree.  This 
nest  had  five  young  birds,  rather  well  along  in  development. 
These  birds  all  left  the  nest  without  mishap;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  I never  knowingly  saw  one  of  these  young  birds 
again  through  the  season.  Another  new  nest,  which  was  unused, 
I found  on  a well-wooded,  rather  steep  bank  about  a half  mile 
further  up  the  stream,  and  but  a very  short  distance  from  the 
hole  of  a Burrowing  Owl. 

I should  have  been  scientific  enough  to  have  observed  the 
actions  of  these  birds  about  their  nests  that  season  by  patient 
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watching,  hour  by  hour,  but  my  time  was  actually  so  taken  up 
with  the  feeding  of  the  pet  bird,  and  also  with  school  work,  that 
this  phase  of  the  study  was  left  quite  undone.  However,  I had 
the  good  fortune  to  observe  one  or  two  Road-runners  each  day 
regularly  for  some  time,  in  the  wild  state,  and  of  course  the 
tame  one  was  the  source  of  a good  deal  of  interest.  Aside  from 
being  a confiding  and  fearless  companion,  the  bird  was  extra- 
ordinarily amusing,  and  one  could  never  know  from  one  hour  to 
the  next  what  to  expect.  This  bird  has  been  discussed  more  or 
less  at  length  in  other  published  notes,  and  I will  not  tax  the 
reader  with  further  discussion  of  it  here  as  an  individual  at 
least,  though  there  are  many  points  well  worth  discussing.  These 
will  be  taken  up  in  speaking  of  the  two  birds  secured  the 
following  year. 

After  the  period  of  nesting  which  according  to  my  observa- 
tions seems  to  end  normally  about  the  last  of  June,  the  birds 
are  less  in  evidence  than  ever.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
they  migrate  at  all,  even  for  very  short  distances  (compara- 
tively), as  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  fly 
anvwhere;  and  vet  my  notes  show  a marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  individuals  observed  during  the  winter  months.  Of 
course,  my  captive  bird  seemed  to  suffer  no  great  hardship, 
since  he  was  regularly  attended,  and  for  the  most  part  had 
plenty  to  eat,  but  the  apparent  absence  of  the  wild  birds  through 
the  winter  could  not  but  make  me  wonder  what  took  place.  Of 
course  occasional  individuals  were  seen  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  year  but  such  is  sometimes  the  case  with  Meadow- 
larks, and  other  species  in  the  north  — birds  which  are  regularly 
migrants.  This  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is  open  for  settlement. 

At  any  rate,  in  April  of  1914  the  birds  once  more  became 
evident  and  even  more  so  than  in  the  previous  year,  perhaps 
partly  because  I was  better  acquainted  with  their  habits.  On 
April  29,  after  searching  the  surrounding  territory  for  about  two 
weeks,  I found  a nest  containing  five  young  and  one  egg  in  a small 
clump  of  trees  which  I had  passed  regularly  for  several  days. 
The  nest  was  a well-made  one  for  this  species,  and  was  placed  in 
a thick  tangle  of  wild  grape  vines,  above  a brush-pile  thickly 
overgrown  with  weeds,  grass,  and  a patch  of  cactus.  From  this 
nest  I took  the  two  oldest  birds,  intent  upon  raising  them,  since 
I had  succeeded  so  well  with  last  year’s  bird.  One  of  them 
looked  a trifle  sick,  and  refused  to  squeal  for  food,  so  I naturally 
wondered  what  was  the  matter.  The  problem  was  solved,  how- 
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ever,  when  I found  his  neck  to  be  literally  packed  with  a striped 
race-runner,  whose  broken  off  tail  was  now  forming  part  of  the 
lining  of  the  nest.  Thanks  to  the  assistance  of  kind  friends,  I 
was  able  that  season  to  raise  the  two  young  birds,  attend  school, 
and  also  make  observations  on  Road-runners  in  the  held — which, 
taken  altogether  was  rather  a full  program. 

On  Mav  2 I observed  two  birds  at  a distance  which  may  have 
been  going  through  courtship  antics,  though  I shall  possibly 
never  be  sure  of  this.  At  any  rate,  early  in  the  morning,  just 
as  the  sun  was  bringing  things  into  sharp  contrast,  golden  yellow, 
against  deep  shadows,  I came  upon  an  adult  Road-runner  in  the 
very  top  of  a dead  tree,  a perch  I had  never  before  seen  used. 
His  wings  were  spread,  and  he  may  have  been  preening  and 
taking  a sun  bath,  but  circumstances  have  led  me  to  think 
otherwise.  Now  and  then  lie  bowed,  and  affected  a close  ex- 
amination of  his  feet,  only  to  raise  his  head  again,  drop  his 
wings,  lift  them  again,  and  spread  his  tail.  I was  so  interested 
in  him  that  I forgot  myself,  approached  a bit  too  close,  and 
before  1 knew  it  was  discovered.  He  looked  at  me  a brief  in- 
stant, and  then,  without  wings  spread,  leaped  from  the  dead 
branch  to  the  next  lower  one,  whence  on  outstretched  wings 
he  sailed  to  the  ground.  I rushed  up  to  where  he  had  been,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  two  birds  scuttling  rather  noisily  off  through 
the  vines,  and  up  to  the  higher  portions  of  the  hill,  i firmly 
believe  that  I missed  what  would  have  been  a rare  sight  — court- 
ship antics  of  the  male  Road-runner  before  the  female.  And 
now  I have  never  seen  them  ! The  sun  bath  is  a common  practice 
with  this  bird,  however,  if  one  may  judge  from  their  actions 
in  confinement.  With  the  young  birds  scarcely  a day  passed 
that  they  did  not  open  their  wings,  lift  their  scapulars,  and  give 
their  backs  a sun  hath.  The  attitude  is  rather  ridiculous. 

Upon  going  again  to  the  nest  from  which  I had  taken  the 
oldest  young,  I found  the  three  remaining  birds  in  good  con- 
dition, and  the  egg  still  unhatclied.  From  a nearby  vantage- 
ground  l patiently  waited  for  over  two  hours  for  the  coming  of 
the  adult  birds,  and  though  1 am  sure  that  one  or  both  re- 
turned to  the  vicinity,  I never  saw  either,  and  fearing  that  the 
welfare  of  the  young  birds  might  be  endangered,  I retired 
quickly.  Shortly  thereafter  I returned  to  find  one  adult  steal- 
ing rapidly  up  to  the  nest  along  a horizontal  branch.  Upon 
seeing  me  again  it  swallowed  what  it  had  in  its  month,  and 
dashed  away.  The  young  birds  were  certainly  hungry  when  I 
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went  up  to  them  and  they  looked  as  though  they  would  readily 
have  devoured  me  had  they  been  large  enough  to  do  so.  Eventu- 
ally I hit  upon  a plan  whereby  I was  enabled  to  watch  lliese 
birds,  though  at  considerable  discomfort  to  myself.  By  striking 
the  creek  about  half  a mile  above  the  nest,  I crept  down  its 
banks  to  a little  shaded  bend,  where  from  an  overhanging 
bank  I could  look  up  through  the  brush  to  the  nest,  not  very 
far  distant.  The  Road-runner  in  repose  is  a different  creature 
from  what  one  would  imagine  from  the  fleeting  glimpse  one 
gets  of  it  on  the  run.  The  bird  is  dignified,  and  the  face  takes 
on  an  almost  meditative  expression,  especially  when  it  is  di- 
rectly at  the  nest.  Upon  one  occasion  I was  delighted  to  see 
one  of  the  adults  capture  one  of  the  brown  scaled  swifts,  ( Seel - 
oporus)  which,  as  I attest,  are  very  difficult  indeed  to  catch. 

The  chase  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree  was  exciting  and  speedy. 

But  the  capture  of  the  lizard,  actually  in  mid-air,  where  it 

had  leaped  rather  than  face  its  pursuer,  was  almost  thrilling. 

An  observer  now  and  then  gets  some  such  dramatic  glimpse  if 
lie  be  patient  enough.  These  scaly  lizards  are,  of  course,  always 
swallowed  whole,  and  perforce  head  first.  But  where  the  birds 
secured  all  the  food  for  their  young  remains  a mystery,  and  it 
will  always  remain  a mystery  how  they  accomplish  so  much 
without  being  observed  more.  Never,  while  I was  watching,  did 
both  birds  come  to  the  nest  at  once,  though  visits  were  quite 
frequent  most  of  the  time,  and  with  widely  irregular  intervals 
between.  The  large  excrements  from  the  young  birds,  which 
were  discharged  after  each  feeding,  were  removed  regularly  by 
the  adult  birds,  in  the  bill.  This  excrement  was  covered  with  a 
rather  firm  jelly-like  substance  which  kept  the  mass  intact,  and 
allowed  the  parent  to  take  it  some  distance  in  the  mandibles 
without  its  breaking.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  pellet  composed 
of  fur,  feathers,  scales  or  bones  disgorged,  and  all  such  sub- 
stances must  have  been  digested  by  the  powerful  gastric  juices 
of  the  voung  birds.  Possible  this  matter  will  bear  a good  deal 
of  further  investigation,  however,  since  a very  large  amount  of 
utter  waste  matter  is  taken  with  each  animal  swallowed  whole. 
It  will  always  be  a source  of  regret  that  I did  not  see  the  young 
in  the  family  under  discussion  as  they  were  leaving  the  nest; 
and  particularly  interesting  would  it  be  to  watch  their  first 
lessons  in  capturing  prey,  but  since  I have  assumed  the  role 
of  a parent  Road-runner  to  a degree,  I know  a little  about  the 
intelligence  of  the  average  baby  “Ground  Cuckoo." 
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On  May  6 I found  yet  another  nest,  with  a strange  company 
of  occupants:  one  bird,  which  left  the  nest  the  next  day;  one 
very  young  bird,  possibly  hatched  the  day  before;  and  two  in- 
fertile eggs.  Here  is  another  case  where  I might  have  discovered 
something,  had  1 had  the  time.  How  interesting  it  would  have  been 
to  see  one  set  of  parents  attending  the  youth  as  lie  left  the  nest, 
and  another  set  of  parents  attending  the  baby  left  in  the  nest! 
For  I firmly  believe,  that  if  more  than  one  pair  of  Road-runners 
ever  use  the  same  nest,  such  was  the  case  here.  During  the 
week  following  the  finding  of  this  nest  I saw  many  adult  Road- 
runners,  but  my  time  was  largely  taken  up  with  the  young  birds 
at  home,  now  fast  growing  into  adults,  and  so  interesting  and  so 
eternallv  hungrv  that  it  was  onlv  natural  that  they  claimed 
major  attention. 

On  May  31  1 found  another  nest  with  three  fresh  eggs  (my 
latest  date  for  fresh  eggs)  in  a stretchberry  vine  growing  about 
a dead  tree  at  the  brow  of  a small  bluff,  less  than  a block  from  a 
small  creek.  This  nest  was  not  supported  by  any  limb  of  a tree, 
being  loosely  swung  — if  such  could  be  — in  the  tangle  of  vines. 
The  nest  and  sitting  bird  were  quite  easy  to  see  from  the  creek, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  someone  had  not  molested  her.  I was 
able  to  approach  her  closely,  and  the  accompanying  sketch  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  interesting  face  that  looked  out  at  me 
through  the  lattice-work  of  the  thorny  vines.  That  this  nest  con- 
tained  but  three  eggs  as  a complete  set  caused  me  to  wonder 
considerably,  especially  when  I remembered  the  huge  set  in  my 
first  nest.  However,  this  last  set  of  eggs  probably  re])  resen  ted 
the  set  of  only  one  bird,  and  it  is  also  possible  that  it  was  the 
second  and  therefore  smaller  set  for  the  season.  This  set  and 
nest  I collected  for  1 feared  the  open  situation  would  only  in- 
vite its  destruction  from  other  sources. 

A short  history  of  the  development  of  two  young  birds  se- 
cured on  April  20  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  though  it  re- 
peats to  a certain  degree  former  published  notes.  The  nestling 
bird,  be  it  ever  so  young,  has  an  unmistakable  cuckoo-like  ex- 
pression in  its  face,  though  its  eyes,  upon  which  a good  portion 
of  the  facial  expression  depends,  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  adult,  being  of  a deep  dull  brown  with  a bluish  pupil, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  young  of  many  other  species.  The  eye- 
lashes are  small,  in  fact  scarcely  apparent.  Its  whole  external 
appearance  is  very  sombre,  and  rather  dirty-looking,  as  though 
the  creature  had  been  bathed  in  some  unrefined  oil,  which  had  not 
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been  properly  administered.  The  white  hairs,  each  of  which 
marks  a coming  feather,  all  lie  in  rows  and  look  as  if  they  had 
been  rudely  combed  into  place,  The  rather  large,  pale  blue-gray 
feet  are  strong  in  the  toes,  but  very  weak  at  the  lieel , so  that 
the  birds  cling  to  the  lingers  or  the  twigs  of  their  nest  with 
some  power,  but  are  quite  unable  to  rise.  Whenever  there 
were  many  young  birds  in  the  nest  they  presented  a peculiarly 
scrambled  appearance,  due,  I believe,  to  the  constant  disturbance 
at  feeding  time  more  than  to  restlessness,  for  they  usually  lie 
quite  still.  By  May  1 feathers  were  appearing  rapidly  on  my 
young  birds,  first  on  the  top  of  the  head,  back,  and  wings,  and 
then  on  the  belly,  tail,  and  throat.  Once  the  blood-quills  had 
started  to  burst,  development  was  very  rapid.  On  May  4 the 
birds  were  quite  well  feathered,  the  tails  being  one  and  one-half 
inches  long,  and  they  were  able  to  walk  about  unsteadily.  It  is 
at  this  period,  or  a little  before,  that  the  young  leave  the  nest, 
though  there  must  be  innumerable  dangers  for  the  rather  weak- 
legged  creatures.  Several  times  I have  come  across  young  birds 
able  to  run  well,  but  still  in  trees,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  young  may,  like  young  Green  Herons,  spend  a portion  of 
their  early  active  life  climbing  about  from  branch  to  branch. 
This  opinion  seems  the  more  plausible  when  it  is  known  that 
mv  notes  show  no  record  of  a AToung  Road-runner  encountered  on 
the  ground,  though  they  certainly  spend  some  of  their  time 
there,  as  they  gradually  become  accustomed  to  it.  On  May  5th 
I took  careful  note  of  the  young  birds’  plumage.  The  white 
hair-tips  of  the  feathers  had  left  the  flanks,  tail,  primaries,  and 
most  of  the  scapulars,  in  succession.  These  tips  apparently  leave 
the  region  of  the  head  last  of  all,  and  a well  developed  bird, 
with  tail  seven  and  one-half  inches  long,  taken  on  May  26 
(10395,  Col.  Carnegie  Mus.)  still  has  the  little  white  tips  on  a 
large  percentage  of  the  crest  feathers,  though  these  tips  in  this 
case  are  much  worn  and  are  disappearing  rapidly.  My  notes, 
written  on  May  5,  state  that  the  tibiae  were  quite  bare  of  feathers, 
but  since  none  of  my  sketches  show  this  to  be  the  case,  I am 
inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  written  observation  ; but 
the  tibiae  are  not  well  feathered  in  the  younger  birds.  When 
the  immature  bird’s  tail  becomes  fairly  long  the  bird  assumes 
almost  every  aspect  and  habit  of  the  adult.  Strength  comes  to 
the  legs;  the  rolling  of  the  mandibles  takes  on  the  sharp,  clack- 
ing quality;  the  eyes  become  brilliant  and  more  serpentine  than 
ever;  and  the  wings  are  able  to  be  used  somewhat  in  sailing 
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from  a perch  to  the  ground . By  this  time  the  bird  is  able  to 
rim  rapidly,  though  not  with  the  grace  and  certainty  of  the  full 
adult.  In  July,  1913,  while  hunting  lizards  in  a small  group 
of  trees  near  Forest  Park,  I was  surprised  to  find  two  young 
Road-runners,  at  about  this  stage  of  development,  resting  in 
the  lower  branches  of  a hackberry  tree.  They  saw  me,  but 
were  not  much  frightened,  and  having  sailed  to  the  ground 
started  to  run  down  the  valley  at  a temptingly  loitering  gait. 
I,  with  my  collecting  box  in  my  hand,  started  the  chase.  The 
birds  kept  close  together,  and  increased  their  speed,  just  as  I 
did.  Tliev  ran  about  two  hundred  yards,  sailed  across  a small 
brook,  which  1 waded,  ran  on  another  space,  and  probably  would 
have  got  away,  had  they  not  suddenly  had  to  climb  the  steep  grade 
of  a car-track,  where,  after  several  futile  attempts,  I finally  cap- 
tured both  of  them  and  took  them  home.  The  birds  were  ex- 
ceedingly wild  when  put  in  the  cage,  and  dashed  themselves 
against  the  wires  frantically.  During  the  night,  or  possibly 
early  nexf  morning,  they  both  got  away,  probably  through  the 
rather  coarse  meshes  of  the  wire.  They  were  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge ever  seen  again.  By  the  recital  of  this  apparently  easy  cap- 
ture I do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  one  may  run  down 
Road-runners  when  lie  will!  Very  many  utter  failures  to  catch 
them  I have  left  untold  ! 

Changes  come  over  the  fleshy  parts  also  in  the  development 
of  the  young  bird,  notably  in  the  color  of  the  mouth,  and  of  the 
bare  portion  around  and  back  of  the  eyes.  The  mouth  of  the 
nestling  is  quite  brilliant,  even  somewhat  poisonous-looking,  be- 
ing spotted  and  mottled  in  an  odd  design  with  reddish  and  dusky. 
These  spots  lose  their  brilliance  of  color  as  the  bird  ages,  until 
in  the  adult  there  are  only  very  faint  indications  of  them  re- 
maining. The  bare  space  around  the  eyes,  however,  becomes 
gradually  brighter  as  the  bird  develops,  from  the  dull  blackish  of 
the  nestling,  through  the  bluish  of  the  fledgling,  to  the  brilliant 
blue  and  orange  of  the  adult.  The  color  of  the  feet  remains 
approximately  the  same,  though  there  is  gradual  upturning  of 
the  outermost  bone  of  the  outer  hind  toe,  which  takes  place 
shortly  after  the  bird  leaves  the  nest.  This  peculiar  circum- 
stance 1 cannot  in  any  way  account  for. 

Bv  May  10  the  birds  were  small  editions  of  the  adults,  and 
were  ever  active  and  hungry.  From  now  on  their  hunting  in- 
stincts came  to  the  fore  rapidly,  and  frequently  one  would  be 
seen  sneaking  along  stealthily  behind  a stone  wall,  or  through 
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the  weeds,  stalking  grasshoppers,  their  most  formidable  quarry 
thus  far.  I should  judge,  from  the  quantities  of  grasshoppers 
1 saw  the  birds  eat,  that  these  insects  form  a large  part  of  the 
food  of  the  adult  in  the  wild  state  in  this  part  of  the  State  of 
Texas.  They  ate  them  literally  from  morning  to  night,  and  even 
after  swallowing  such  food  as  mice  and  lizards  till  they  should 
have  been  full,  there  was  apparently  always  room  for  one  more 
grasshopper.  The  birds  first  captured  the  nymph  grasshoppers 
and  the  large  wingless  forms  ( Tenaocerus ) which  were  very  com- 
mon in  the  yard,  and  especially  in  the  road  in  front  of  the  house. 
From  the  very  first  the  clicking  noise  of  a large,  green  cave 
cricket  (Stipator)  attracted  the  attention  of  the  birds,  and 
whenever  they  heard  the  noise  they  at  once  lowered  their  heads, 
and  sneaked  toward  it.  It  was  some  time  before  they  succeeded 
in  capturing  this  variety,  and  a still  longer  time  till  they  caught 
the  large,  showy,  yellow-  and  coral-winged  fellows  ( Pseudo - 
trimerotropis  and  Pardalophora)  along  the  road.  Usually  the 
small  grasshoppers  were  merely  picked  up  and  swallowed,  with- 
out so  much  as  a second  pinch  from  the  mandibles,  but  the 
larger  long-winged  varieties  were  beaten  on  a stone  or  on  the 
ground  considerably  before  being  swallowed.  It  was  interesting 
to  watch  them  stalking  the  big  flyers.  Having  watched  a grass- 
hopper settle  on  the  ground  after  a flight,  the  bird  sneaked  up 
usually  from  the  rear,  and  rushing  in  with  wings  and  tail  spread, 
startled  the  grasshopper,  which  was  thereupon  captured  by 
the  bird  in  the  air,  sometimes  as  much  as  four  or  five  feet  from 
the  ground.  I have  seen  the  birds  pass  by  many  perfectly  ob- 
vious wingless  grasshoppers,  intent  upon  the  larger  flying  ones, 
apparently  for  the  pure  fun  of  catching  them  ; and  it  is  no 
wonder,  in  a way,  for  the  bird  is  very  graceful  about  it.  A widely 
ranging  species  of  black-winged  grasshopper  ( Dissosteirci  Caro- 
lina), which  sometimes  made  a rather  loud  noise  in  its  courtship 
flight,  was  always  difficult  to  capture  for  some  reason,  and  many 
of  them  got  away  entirely.  Sometimes  a big  grasshopper,  fright- 
ened by  the  bird,  flew  so  high  that  the  Road-runner  refused  to 
leap  for  him,  in  which  case  the  bird  ran  nimbly  along  under  him, 
merely  waiting  for  him  to  descend.  Thus  have  I seen  a Road- 
runner  pursue  a grasshopper  for  a hundred  yards  or  more. 
How  different  from  the  tactics  of  a hawk;  in  fact  quite  the 
reverse. 

The  teeming  prairies  offered  abundant  food  for  the  pet  birds, 
which  spent  most  of  the  day  running  at  large  about  the  house, 
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and  by  the  time  they  were  a month  old  they  were  capturing 
really  worthy  quarry,  such  as  the  swift  striped  race-runners, 
horned-lizards,  or  “ Horny  Frogs  ” (. Phrynosoma  cornu  turn) , and 
tarantula  spiders.  Once  one  of  them  chased  a striped  lizard  a 
great  distance  only  to  have  the  intended  victim  dive  into  a hole. 
When  I came  up  the  bird  was  standing  behind  a bull-nettle, 
watching  that  hole  like  a hawk,  and  panting  almost  audibly. 
I felt  so  sorry  for  the  unsuccessful  bird  that  I began  digging  a 
little  about  the  hole,  during  which  process  the  intelligent  bird 
leaped  about  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a fox-terrier,  rushing  in 
for  an  instant,  and  then  begging  me  for  food  by  scuttling  along 
the  ground  with  fluttering  wings,  and  urgent  hissing  cries,  just 
as  baby  Road-runners  always  do.  When  finally  the  lizard  was 
forced  out,  he  was  captured  in  an  instant,  beat  upon  a rock  until 
quiet,  and  then  swallowed  whole.  As  the  Road-runner  and  I 
went  back  to  the  house  he  had  such  a dignified,  self-satisfied 
air,  that  it  was  really  humorous.  The  smaller  gray  lizards 
( CuUimurus  draconoides) , were  usually  captured  more  easily, 
unless  they  reached  a hole;  but  the  large  scaled  swifts  often  had 
the  best  of  the  situation,  and  got  away.  I remember  especially 
one  old  lizard  of  this  variety  which  lived  in  a large  wood-pile. 
He  could  be  found  out  sunning  himself  almost  any  time,  and  the 
Boad-runners,  though  they  made  a hundred  attempts  to  get  him, 
were  never,  so  far  as  I know,  successful.  He  was  always  too 
quick,  and  dived  between  the  logs  just  as  his  pursuer  dashed 
past.  It  was  often,  however,  a very  close  call  for  the  lizard. 

One  day  I was  surprised  that  one  of  the  birds  had  stopped  be- 
hind me,  and  refused  to  come  further.  He  seemed  interested  in 
something  on  the  ground  near  him,  so  I returned  and  found 
him  standing  near  a Grasshopper  Sparrow,  lying  on  its  back 
and  panting,  apparently  unable  to  move.  It  is  still  a question 
whether  this  bird  was  wounded  by  the  Road-runner  or  not,  but  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  Road-runner  had  not  eaten  his  victim, 
and  also  that  when  1 picked  up  the  sparrow,  the  Road-runner  did 
not  beg  for  it.  Occasionally,  however,  the  birds  would  make  a 
rush  for  some  bird  on  the  ground,  though  while  in  Texas  I never 
saw  them  actually  capture  one.  Also,  though  we  were  at  many 
nests  of  ground  birds,  they  never  ate  any  eggs.  They  ate  young 
English  Sparrows  one  day  which  were  washed  out  of  an  eave- 
pipe,  and  still  alive;  and,  of  course,  when  fed  by  me,  they  never 
refused  a bird. 

Near  our  home  there  were  not  a great  many  snakes,  though 
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<*110  was  occasionally  captured  by  the  birds.  One  rather  large 
one,  a little  under  three  feet  long,  was  harassed  and  pecked  at 
at  for  over  fifteen  minutes,  before  becoming  so  nearly  dead  that 
lie  could  be  swallowed.  The  incidents  following  Ibis  were  amus- 
ing. Naturally  both  Road-runners  could  not  begin  swallowing 
the  same  snake,  head  foremost.  There  was  a long  period  of 
lighting  during  which  time  both  birds  swallowed  the  snake  part 
way.  Finally,  strange  to  say,  they  left  the  snake  in  apparent 
disgust,  and  went  after  grasshoppers.  Later  in  the  evening,  1 
cut  the  snake  in  two.  One  bird,  with  the  tail-end,  got  his  portion 
down  pretty  well,  and  went  about  for  some  time  with  a snake 
tail  protruding  from  his  mouth.  The  other  one,  after  several 
attempts  to  swallow  the  snake,  left  it,  and  because  I was  too 
lazy  to  hunt  further  food,  I cut  it  up,  and  fed  part  of  it  to  a 
Sparrow  Hawk,  part  to  two  Screech  Owls,  and  the  rest  to  the 
Road-runner.  I never  had  the  opportunity  to  test  the  truth  of 
the  tales  concerning  this  bird  in  its  attacks  on  the  Rattlesnake. 
The  only  time  we  knowingly  had  a rattlesnake  near  the  birds 
were  unable  to  find  him  in  the  mass  of  wild  gourd  vines.  Probably 
the  snake  went  into  some  hole. 

Seemingly  painful  but  apparently  easy  enough,  was  the  swal- 
lowing of  horned  lizards.  These  are  not  difficult  to  capture,  and 
though  they  are  hard  to  kill,  when  once  discovered,  they  never 
get  away.  Very  small  ones,  the  same  as  young  grasshoppers, 
are  merely  nibbled  at  and  swallowed  alive;  older  ones  are  beaten 
until  quite  numb,  and  the  tough  adults  are  often  hit  upon  a stone 
a long  time  before  being  swallowed.  These  lizards  always  flat- 
tened out,  raised  up  on  their  legs,  and  swayed  backward  and 
forward  in  a threatening  attitude  when  confronted  by  their 
enemy,  but  the  Road-runners  never  paid  any  attention.  Once 
a horned  frog  was  swallowed  in  a manner  unsatisfactory  to  the 
bird,  and,  with  a violent  toss  of  the  bird’s  head,  thrown  up.  It 
was  still  quite  alive;  perhaps  the  bird  had  felt  it  moving.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  swallowed  again,  however,  and  this  time  he 
remained.  Similarly,  a crippled  English  Sparrow  which  was 
swallowed  alive  was  tossed  up,  thoroughly  killed  and  then  swal- 
lowed again  in  a short  time.  Again,  a young  chick,  dead  pre- 
sumably from  some  disease,  was  fed  to  one  of  the  birds  which 
was  still  too  young  to  run  about  much.  Though  the  chick  went 
down  fairly  easily,  the  Road-runner  was  somehow  dissatisfied 
with  it,  tossed  it  up,  and  did  not  swallow  it  again.  These 
incidents  tend  to  show  the  following  facts  or  probabilities: 
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First,  that  though  the  bird  often  swallows  food  alive,  it  is  in 
such  state  uncomfortable.  Second,  that  though  a spiny  horned 
frog  is  swallowed  head  first,  he  may  nevertheless  be  coughed  up 
in  such  a manner  as  not  to  hurt  the  lining  of  the  throat.  Third, 
in  the  case  of  the  chick,  while  the  Road-runner  was  still  quite 
undeveloped,  it  may  be  that  the  sense  of  choosing  proper  food 
is  located  in  the  crop  or  gullet,  rather  than  in  the  mandibles,  as 
it  undoubtedly  is  in  the  older  birds,  if  indeed,  the  young  have 
power  of  choosing  their  food  under  abnormal  circumstances. 

Rarely  did  I ever  see  a Road-runner  refuse  to  eat  anything  in 
the  insect  line.  Whenever  I overturned  a flat  rock,  everything 
in  sight  was  eaten,  save  the  ants,  which  I believe  were  passed 
by  on  account  of  their  small  size.  Scorpions,  after  their  tails 
and  bodies  had  been  thoroughly  bitten,  were  swallowed  with  a 
peculiar  hollow  gulp,  as  though  the  bird  were  merely  swallowing 
air.  Centipedes  were  always  thoroughly  killed  before  being 
swallowed,  and  tarantula  spiders  had  all  the  legs  snipped  off 
before  the  body  went  down.  Snails  were  often  eaten,  shells  and 
all,  though  the  shell  was  sometimes  crushed.  These  snails  were 
often  very  common  on  the  prairie  vegetation,  and  were  ordinar- 
ily passed  by,  on  account  of  abundance  of  other  food.  Never  did 
L see  a Road-runner  eat  cactus  fruit,  or  in  fact  any  vegetable 
matter  save  once  some  bread  soaked  in  milk,  and  once  a piece  of 
grass  — swallowed  apparently  in  play.  Wasps,  however,  were 
not  sought  at  all,  nor  were  bees.  Though  one  was  eaten  when 
fed  to  the  bird,  it  was  not  swallowed  until  after  a prolonged 
beating,  mauling,  and  inspection. 

One  day  one  of  the  birds  captured  a cotton  rat  (Sigmodon) , 
as  it  ran  between  some  stones  in  a cactus  clump.  The  rat,  prob- 
ably bitten  severely,  was  tossed  some  feet  by  one  bird,  picked  up 
by  the  other  bird  and  whacked  with  a sullen  thud  on  the  ground, 
before  he  knew  what  had  happened.  Every  action  of  the  birds 
was  so  quick  that  there  was  no  time  for  escape.  This  rat,  when 
finally  killed,  was  swallowed  entire  by  the  smaller  bird,  and  the 
hind  feet  and  tail  stuck  out  of  the  bird’s  mouth  for  some  time, 
before  finally  disappearing.  At  such  a time  the  bird  assumed  a 
very  erect  and  stilted  attitude,  no  doubt  to  maintain  its  balance. 

The  fact  that  these  birds  occasionally  indulged  in  orgies  of 
mud  eating  has  caused  considerable  speculation.  Mrs.  Alice 
Hall  Walters  (Rird-Lore,  Yol.  XVI 1,  No.  1,  p.  01)  states  that  this 
may  be  due  to  the  bird’s  need  for  gravel,  but  I am  inclined  to 
doubt  this,  since,  as  she  states,  it  is  not  customary  for  carni- 
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vo rous  birds  to  need  gravel  in  their  digestive  processes.  It  seems 
to  me  more  likely  that  the  mud  had  an  attractive  odor,  possibly 
of  snakes  and  lizards,  since  near  this  particular  puddle  of  water 
many  reptiles  of  various  sorts  had  been  killed  to  feed  Ihe  birds. 
I realize  that  this  opinion  involves  a discussion  of  the  birds’ 
olfactory  powers,  and  probably  I should  not  offer  it  at  all;  but 
it  is  the  safest  venture  I can  make  at  present. 

The  young  birds  did  not  apparently  often  drink  water,  but  a 
large  amount  was  consumed  at  each  drinking.  During  the  act 
the  bill  was  held  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
was  opened  only  slightly.  The  throat  and  breast  feathers  were 
nearly  always  dampened  because  the  bird  stooped  so  low.  The 
large  swallows  of  water  were  visible  going  down  the  neck  as  in 
the  familiar  barn-yard  cases  of  the  horse  and  cow.  Dust  baths 
were  frequent;  baths  in  water,  however,  were  not.  During  slight 
showers  the  birds  usually  sought  no  shelter  whatsoever,  but  dur- 
ing the  heaviest  of  the  shower  lifted  their  wings  and  straightened 
the  body  out  so  that  the  water  ran  off  easily.  The  plumage  of 
the  bird  (especially  of  the  young)  is  not  at  all  oily,  and  the  birds 
often  become  soaking  wet.  Immature  birds  spent  part  of  the 
hottest  portions  of  the  day  lying  about  in  the  shade,  during 
which  time  they  did  not  eat  much.  Then,  apparently  without 
warning,  they  were  apt  to  saunter  out  to  the  road,  begin  cap- 
turing grasshoppers  in  a leisurely  fashion,  and  possibly  return 
shortly  for  another  rest. 

Adults  in  a wild  state  roosted  high  up  in  wild  grape  vines 
and  tangles  of  other  vegetation.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  they  roost  in  similar  places  in  the  desert,  for  if 
such  is  the  case  large  numbers  might  be  found  roosting  together. 
From  my  experience,  however,  I should  say  the  birds  never  roost 
in  flocks.  The  young  birds  always  selected  the  highest  point 
possible  for  roosting  in  their  cage,  and  stuck  their  heads  under 
their  scapulars  as  is  the  case  with  most  birds,  1 believe.  On 
rare  occasions  the  birds  became  causelessly  frantic,  and  dashed 
about  from  one  side  of  the  cage  to  the  floor,  merely  touching 
their  feet,  and  bounding  backward  and  forward  as  though  crazy. 
On  such  occasions  1 let  them  out  quickly.  They  always  stepped 
out  in  a gingerly  fashion,  walked  to  the  back  porch  stone  steps, 
and  lay  down  in  a cool  spot.  If  they  needed  exercise  why  did 
they  not  now  take  their  chance? 

If,  for  any  reason,  a bird  was  not  hungry,  and  was  offered 
food,  his  actions  were  always  laughable.  He  shook  his  head 
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slowly  as  though  saying,  “Much  as  I'd  like  to,  I dare  not,  ac- 
companied by  a half-hearted  beating  of  the  wings,  and  a penitent 
creeping  about  on  the  ground,  like  a whipped  dog.  Such  occas- 
ions were  rare,  however,  for  the  birds  were  nearly  always  hungry. 

Being  very  keen  of  sight,  they  were  able  to  pick  out  the 
most  distant  vultures  sailing  in  the  sky,  and  1 was  amused  one 
day  at  their  concern  over  several  bunches  of  milkweed-down 
floating  by.  The  birds  were  distrustful  of  these  new  birds  of 
prey,  and  seemingly  could  not  judge  how  far  away  they  were. 

But  of  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Road-runner,  famed 
through  every  region  where  the  bird  abounds,  nothing  so  excites 
comment  as  his  wonderful  ability  to  run.  The  immature  bird 
has  an  easy  loping  gait  when  passing  through  grass  or  weeds; 
when  on  the  road  it  is  much  more  regular,  and  the  body  swings 
from  side  to  side  a tritie.  When  the  bird  attains  its  greatest 
speed  the  tail  is  much  lowered,  and  the  bird  seems  rather  to  be 
treading  air  than  pushing  its  body  along,  for  the  feet  seem  to 
be  always  ahead  of  the  body  of  the  runner.  I have  seen  a dog  of 
tin*  neighborhood  chase  one  of  my  Road-runners;  and  apparently 
both  enjoyed  the  sport.  There  was  nothing  particularly  strained 
about  the  Road-runner’s  actions,  and  he  seemed  to  be  keeping 
merely  a safe  distance.  Occasionally  he  would  dive  under  a large 
weed,  to  mislead  the  dog,  or  perhaps  dash  under  the  porch 
through  a hole  the  dog  could  not  enter. 

One  bird  (apparently  an  individual  trait)  was  rather  pug- 
nacious. My  small  sister  kicked  at  him  one  day,  while  wearing 
a pair  of  brown  sandals.  Whenever  after  that  she  wore  these 
shoes,  the  bird  tlew  at  her  in  a rage,  pecked  at  the  sandals  savage- 
ly, and  occasionally  jumped  on  her  person,  and  pulled  at  parts  of 
her  clothing  or  the  lobe  of  her  ear,  so  that  she  learned  to  respect 
and  rather  bold  at  a distance  the  formidable  pet. 

On  the  whole,  what  I have  learned  of  Ibis  interesting  species 
has  so  whetted  my  desire  to  know  it  more  thoroughly  that  l 
look  forward  eagerly  to  further  acquaintance  with  it  in  regions 
similar  and  otherwise. 
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F L O RID  A B U R R O \V  l N G ( ) W L 
( Stcotijto  foridana  fioridana,  Kidgway) 

C.  .J.  I’ENNOCK 
KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 

Never  having  been  in  Southern  Florida  until  the  past  winter, 
11)21-22,  I was  unacquainted  with  the  prairie  region  of  that 
section  of  the  state.  During  a recent  stay  at  Punta  Gorda  at 
the  head  of  the  great  sheet  of  salt  water  Charlotte  Harbor,  with 
headquarters  there  from  February  4th  to  April  18th,  1921,  sev- 
eral excursions  were  made  to  two  of  these  low,  treeless  plains. 
The  nearest  is  north-east  about  eight  miles;  the  other  20  miles 
east.  Both  tracts  are  of  small  area;  the  former  containing 
perhaps  three  square  miles  of  irregular  contour  and  traversed  by 
at  least  two  public  roads;  the  other  is  three  or  four  miles  long 
and  varies  from  one-half  to  two  miles  or  more  in  width  and 
has  a railroad  and  a much  traveled  highway  traversing  it  for 
most  of  its  length.  The  soil  is  quite  sandy  and  except  for  occas- 
ional tracts  of  a harsh,  tine  grass  little  vegetation  is  sustained 
except  the  abundant  crop  of  Scrub  Palmetto  ( Sabal  serrulata) . 
So  far  as  the  public  roads  may  have  influence  on  the  presence 
of  these  interesting  birds  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  birds 
under  observation  seemed  to  prefer  a close  proximity  thereto. 
No  explanation  is  evident.  The  roads  were  not  appreciably 
higher  than  the  surrounding  district,  all  of  which  was  lower 
than  the  adjacent  timbered  tracts  and  by  the  testimony  of 

numerous  residents,  during  the  rainy  season Tune,  July,  and 

August  — these  “prairies”  are  subject  to  being,  and  usually 
are,  flooded  for  a considerable  time,  so  that  the  Owls  must  rear 
their  young  before  the  rains  prevail.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  stated  that  a small  and  rather  scattered  colony  of  the  Owls 
was  discovered  in  an  open  tract  that  had  formerly  been  timbered 
but  from  which  the  trees  had  been  cut  a good  many  years  and 
barring  a very  few  scattered,  stunted,  pine  saplings  no  growth 
appeared  higher  than  the  low  scrub  Palmetto  so  abundant  all 
over  this  portion  of  Florida. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  among  the  limited  number  of 
resident  people  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  this  owl  that  they 
either  hibernate  or  move  away  somewhere  during  the  winter 
season.  The  only  evidence  found  bearing  on  the  point  was- 
fresh  excavating  of  earth  in  February  and  early  March  which 
was  suggested  as  following  their  period  of  rest  and  that  during 
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the  rainy  season  the  owls  could  not  maintain  themselves  where 
the  young  are  reared.  That  some  new  burrows  are  made  in  the 
Spring-  I have  positive  evidence  but  this  would  naturally  follow 
any  increase  in  the  population  of  a colony.  Fresh  digging  at 
an  old  burrow  might  indicate  house-cleaning  which  I believe 
was  usually  the  case  but  1 was  not  on  hand  early  enough  in 
the  season  to  determine  as  to  their  place  of  residence  in  the 
early  winter  nor  where  they  put  up  during  the  rainy  season. 
It  is  declared  by  a few  people  that  Steotyto  does  not  excavate  a 
home  for  himself  but  makes  use  of  the  burrow  of  the  so-called 
Gopher  ( Test  ado  Carolina),  the  rather  common  highland  Tor- 
toise. This  is  without  foundation  in  fact  so  far  as  my  experience 
went.  The  two  animals  do  not  frequent  the  same  sort  of  en- 
vironment and  The  character  and  form  of  their  burrows  differ 
materially.  Of  course  the  “ Happy  Family  ” myth  is  sometimes 
advanced  and  warnings  given  of  the  probable  presence  of  rattle- 
snakes as  well  as  of  the  turtles.  Needless  to  state  neither  of 
these  co-partners  was  ever  seen  at  or  in  the  same  sort  of  sur- 
roundings as  were  sought  by  the  owls. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  these  birds  was  extreme, 
gentle  fearlessness.  With  the  first  pair  under  intimate  in- 
spection the  bird  believed  to  be  the  female  usually  permitted  my 
approach  within  four  paces.  Not  infrequently  l walked  rapidly 
within  live  or  six  steps  of  the  entrance  to  the  burrow,  where 
this  bird  sat  staring  at  me  with  her  large  clear-yellow  rings, 
then  by  slowly  moving  I could  frequently  stand  within  six  feet 
of  the  bird  and  carry  on  a somewhat  one-sided  conservation,  but 
which  at  times  was  responded  to  with  a rather  musical,  throaty, 
rippling  trill  that  resembled  the  mellow  “ cult  - cult  - cult  - cuh  ” 
spring  call  of  the  Flicker  when  heard  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance. The  mandibles  were  not  seen  to  move  when  this  call 
was  made  but  a flutter  of  the  feathers  of  the  throat  was  visible. 
The  mate  of  this  friendly  bird  would  fly  off  when  I came  within 
about  30  yards  of  the  mound  whereon  the  pair  were  usually  to 
be  found.  In  most  of  the  burrows  observed  both  birds  were 
seen  at  the  entrance,  and  generally  within  a foot  or  two  of 
each  other. 

The  first  birds  were  seen  February  19th  and  at  their  burrow 
no  fresh  earth  had  then  been  thrown  out.  On  February  23rd 
a colony  of  six  or  eight  pairs  was  visited  and  here  was  evidence 
of  spring  housecleaning.  The  old  mounds  were  well  packed 
down  by  rains  and  fresh  earth  thrown  out.  At  this  time  and 
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until  I suspected  egg-laying  had  commenced  nearly  all  of  the 
birds  continued  to  be  gentle  and  permitted  of  rather  close 
approach.  After  about  the  12th  of  March  both  birds  of  the 
pairs  became  more  wild,  flying  when  the  intruder  came  within 
30  to  40  yards  of  where  they  were  standing. 

Not  nearly  all  of  the  birds  when  closely  approached  would 
extend  their  quaint  courtesy  made  by  a sudden  bending  of  the 
tarsal  joints,  but  with  some  individuals  this  was  repeated  fre- 
quently— at  times  several  bows  in  a minute,  more  often  once 
or  twice  only  or  singly  with  considerable  intervals.  When 
alarmed  by  our  approach,  as  they  stood  by  the  burrows,  with  a 
single  exception  they  sought  safety  by  flight.  In  the  one  in- 
stance referred  to  the  male(?)  had  flown  earlier  and  on  coining 
within  live  or  six  paces  the  female  (?)  retired  into  the  burrow 
but  reappeared  within  two  or  three  minutes  and  this  per- 
formance was  repeated  three  or  four  times  and  finally  she  re- 
mained outside  the  burrow.  One  bird  shot  on  the  mound  fell  or 
struggled  into  the  burrow  and  was  found  dead  within  arins- 
length  of  the  entrance.  The  only  other  instance  of  a bird  being 
found  in  a burrow  was  discovered  in  digging  out  for  eggs  when 
an  old  bird  was  trapped  at  the  nest  cavity,  where  there  were 
three  chicks  but  a few  hours  old  and  two  eggs  pipped  for 
hatching.  The  flight  of  the  birds  is  of  a part  with  their  other 
quaint  and  unusual  manners:  a rapid  get-away,  barely  skimming 
the  ground  or  low  vegetation — scrub  Palmetto  frequently,  rarely 
any  bushes  — no  rapid  wing-beats  after  the  start  but  as  if 
timed  to  slow  music  for  a short  distance,  15,  20,  or  30  yards 
perhaps,  then  an  abrupt  rise  of  8 to  10  or  12  feet  followed  by 
a gentle  coasting  downward  to  gain  the  former  low  flight  level 
and  if  the  course  is  protracted  this  straightaway — rise— coast- 
ing may  be  repeated  several  times  and  at  times,  rarely  I think, 
the  mellow  throat  chuckle  may  be  heard  while  the  bird  is  in 
flight.  Frequently  the  more  gentle  bird  of  a pair,  and  there 
was  usually  a decided  difference,  would  make  a short  flight — 
30  to  50  yards — when  first  alarmed  and  soon  return  in  close 
proximity  to  the  nest  and  the  intruder.  This  occurred  before 
we  suspected  them  of  having  eggs  as  well  as  when  on  later  visits 
the  burrow  was  dug  out  and  eggs  were  found. 

The  pair  under  most  constant  observation  were  located  in  an 
open  lot  about  30  yards  from  a used  street  and  two  dwellings 
were  within  less  than  200  yards  of  the  burrow.  My  visits  to  this 
pair  were  at  various  hours  of  the  day  from  a half  hour  before 
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sunrise  to  early  twilight  and  probably  ten  calls  were  made. 
Both  birds  were  at  or  near  the  entrance  on  every  occasion. 
The  one  bird — male  ( ?) — always  flew  by  the  time  we  were  within 
•'>()  or  40  yards  of  them  and  never  returned  during  the  call  and 
always  the  mate  remained  until  we  came  within  live  or  six 
yards;  then  if  she  ( ?)  was  in  amiable  mood  she  would  greet  the 
caller  with  a clieerv  twitter  or  a winsome  courtesy  and  with 

t * 

exceeding  modesty  turn  her  head  aside,  not  with  the  appear- 
ance of  fear,  for  the  next  moment  she  would  gaze  placidly 
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directly  at  the  caller  without  moving  foot  or  wing.  Repeatedly 
1 have  stood  within  ten  feet  of  her  for  five  minutes  and  on  one 
visit  with  Mrs.  I’ennock  we  talked  of  and  to  the  bird  and  walked 
about  her  at  a distance  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  for  at  least 
ten  minutes.  At  another  time  1 took  twelve  snap-shots  of  her  in 
glaring  mid-day  sunlight  and  none  was  at  a distance  exceeding 
nine  feet  while  at  times  the  camera  was  held  within  six  feet  of 
the  standing  bird.  If  she  took  flight  it  was  for  only  a few  yards 
and  on  walking  back  of  her  she  returned  at  once  to  the  entrance 
mound  and  except  for  one  time  earlier  referred  to  she  never  re- 
treated to  the  burrow.  In  moving  a short  distance  and  but  little 
alarmed  this  bird  would  sometimes  icalk,  at  other  times  a few 
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hop, S'  were  resorted  to  or  a combination  flying-hop  would  some- 
times hasten  the  departure  when  but  a short  distance  was  sought. 

On  my  second  visit  to  this  pair  a slender  green  snake,  recently 
killed,  was  found  lying  extended  on  the  inclined  entrance  to 
the  burrow  with  neck  and  head  crushed.  This  was  the  only 
evidence  1 ever  detected  of  anv  food  other  than  beetles  being  eaten 
by  these  owls. 

It  may  be  worth  recording  that  the  feathers  of  two  birds 
taken  were  strongly  scented  with  the  oder  of  skunk  and  the 
little  “Civet  Cat”  Spotted  Skunk  (tfpiloqale  pvtorins)  is  said 
to  be  numerous  throughout  the  region. 

Their  stomachs  were  found  to  be. filled  with  the  softer  parts 
of  four  beetles  and  the  wings  were  to  be  seen  discarded  about 
the  entrance  to  the  burrows  and  no  pellets  were  ever  found.  I 
was  not  able  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  fed  at  night. 
The  birds  have  keen  vision  in  the  brightest  sunlight  and  a 
“ wild  ” bird  when  once  alarmed  will  sometimes  take  flight  when 
approached  at  a distance  of  40  or  50  yards. 

The  nesting  sites  as  stated  were  always  in  the  open — entirely 
removed  from  any  trees  or  bushes,  grass  and  palmetto  roots 
serving  as  an  aid  to  prevent  the  very  sandy  soil  from  caving  in 
on  the  burrows.  The  burrows  descended  quickly  in  an  abrupt 
incline,  usually  from  the  summit  of  the  mound  which  in  most 
instances  was  six  to  eight  inches  higher  than  the  surrounding 
ground  and  frequently  two  feet  or  more  across  the  base.  The 
opening  was  rather  oval  in  form,  seven  to  eight  inches  in  the 
perpendicular  and  four  to  five  inches  across  contracting  towards 
the  lower  end  of  the  incline  and  becoming  more  circular  with 
a diameter  of  from  four  to  five  inches,  the  exact  size  being 
difficult  to  determine  on  account  of  the  crumbling  nature  of  the 
soil.  From  entrance  to  nesting  chamber  the  burrows  we  ex- 
cavated varied  in  length  from  five  and  one-half  to  nine  feet  and 
the  length  was  usually  carried  in  a rather  direct  line  but  two 
at  least  had  decided  angles  in  their  courses  while  another  had 
two  turns,  one  of  which  was  almost  a right  angle. 

The  depth  of  a burrow  was  greatest  so  far  as  could  be  de- 
termined at  or  near  the  foot  of  the  entrance  incline,  then  with 
but  little  variation  until  near  the  nesting  chamber  when  there 
was  an  appreciable  rise.  The  cavity  for  the  nest  was  a rather 
spherically  formed  chamber  making  the  end  of  the  burrow  and 
eight  to  nine  inches  in  diameter.  The  nest  was  a bed  composed 
(a)  of  dry  cow-dung  broken  into  small  pieces  or  (b)  dry  grass  or 
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Palmetto  roots  or  grass  stems  broken  into  short  pieces  or 
shreds  or  (c)  a combination  of  these  different  materials.  The 
bulk  varied  considerably  from  about  a pint  to  more  than  double 
that  amount.  The  top  of  the  nest  cavity  in  one  instance  was 
but  eight  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  they  varied 
from  that  depth  to  not  exceeding  sixteen  inches.  One  burrow 
in  the  preceding  season  had  been  dug  out  for  its  entire  length,  was 
nine  feet  long,  12  to  15  inches  deep  and  a burrow  that  we  opened 
was  dug  at  right  angles  to  and  passed  under  this  former  burrow. 

A pair  of  owls  were  seen  standing  at  their  doorway  on 
April  8th  and  on  digging  we  found  an  unfinished  tunnel  four  feet 
long  which  was  within  20  yards  of  where  we  had  dug  out  a bur- 
row four  days  earlier.  In  neither  instance  were  eggs  found. 
This  was  the  only  information  obtained  regarding  the  speed  of 
the  birds  at  their  excavating  and  is  of  course  indefinite  as  to 
actual  time  engaged  at  the  work.  At  an  isolated  occupied 
burrow  a second  excavation  was  found  about  15  yards  from  the 
home  site  and  was  evidently  being  used  when  found,  as  fresh 
earth  was  at  the  entrance  and  rejected  parts  of  beetles  were 
about  the  opening.  I believed  it  to  be  freshly  dug  but  after 
two  weeks  observation  it  was  found  to  be  but  three  feet  long 
with  no  nest  chamber.  I was  unable  to  determine  whether  it 
had  been  abandoned  earlier  as  a nesting  site  or  if  it  might  have 
been  an  extra  resort  for  one  of  the  birds  when  not  brooding 
although  no  other  such  arrangement  was  seen  elsewhere. 

On  April  1st  at  the  burrow  most  often  visited  a broken  egg 
shell  was  found  on  the  ground  a few  feet  outside  the  entrance 
and  I concluded  the  chicks  had  hatched. 

On  April  15th  this  burrow  was  dug  out  and  found  to  contain 
three  eggs,  two  of  which  were  about  two-thirds  incubated  and  the 
other  much  fresher. 

Under  date  of  April  15th  the  following  is  an  extract  from 
my  note  book:  “Both  birds  were  at  the  entrance  when  l ap- 
proached. The  male  (?)  Hew  as  usual  at  50  yards  or  so;  the 
female  stood  her  ground  while  I photographed  her  at  about 
five  steps.  On  digging  found  the  tunnel  not  over  six  feet  long, 
nearly  straight,  nest  entirely  of  cow-clung,  about  twelve  inches 
from  surface  of  ground  to  bottom  (of  nest  cavity).  . . . Con- 
tents, three  eggs  . . . took  photos  of  these  eggs  in  situ.  The 
female  seemed  less  shy  then  when  I saw  them  on  April  first  and 
I photographed  her  from  three  places  at  about  15  feet  distance. 
Several  times  as  she  flew  she  ‘twittered  ’ plaintively  and  always 
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made  short  flights.  Twice  she  alighted  on  a low,  broken  pine 
sapling  about  four  feet  high  and  this  I had  seen  her  use  but 
once  previously — on  April  first.”  Having  constantly  found  both 
birds  at  their  respective  entrances  where  the  nests  contained 
eggs,  whether  they  were  fresh  or  advanced  in  incubation  to- 
gether with  finding  the  nest  cavities  so  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  a time  when  the  ground  was  extremely  dry  and 
the  thermometer  above  80°  in  the  shade — 100°  or  more  in  the 
open  where  the  nests  were  located,  it  might  appear  probable 
that  the  heat  of  the  ground  was  sufficient  during  a considerable 
part  of  the  day  to  continue  incubation  without  the  aid  of  the 
bird.  No  other  explanation  seems  reasonable  to  account  for  the 
constant  appearance  of  both  birds  outside  the  burrows. 

So  far  as  I am  aware  all  authors  have  held  or  inferred  that 
the  plumage  of  the  sexes  is  alike.  Some  speak  of  the  individual 
variations  which  are  not  constant.  The  birds  as  I found  them 
were  notably  different  in  shade  of  color  and  this  could  frequently 
be  detected  as  they  flew.  By  placing  the  birds  on  their  backs,  a 
series  of  each  sex  opposite,  the  difference  is  marked  and  con- 
stant ; the  cross-bars  of  the  female  being  the  darker,  those  of  the 
male  almost  fading  away  towards  the  tail.  With  the  female 
the  cross-bars  ranged  from  Bister  on  upper  breast  to  Dresden 
Brown  on  lower  belly  while  corresponding  bands  on  the  male 
ranged  from  Front’s  brown  to  tawny  olive.  The  backs  of  the  two 
sexes  show  slight  differences  and  are  not  constant  so  far  as  I 
could  determine.  In  several  cases  faint  cross-bars  were  detected 
on  the  under  tail  coverts  or  spots  that  may  be  grouped  to  form 
a bar. 

Measurements  of  the  birds  varied  considerably  especially  as  to 
length,  but  this  could  be  accounted  for  at  least  in  part  by  the 
wearing  of  the  tail,  the  tip  of  which  was  frequently  much  frayed, 
doubtless  due  to  wear  in  the  burrows. 

MEASUREMENTS 


L. 

W. 

T. 

Trs. 

<y  Average  

9.08 

6.61 

3.38 

1.94 

9 Average  

9.09 

6.6 

3.31 

1.91 

Extremes 

^8:50 

6.50 

3.25 

1.88 

/ 9 : 50 

6.88 

3.50 

2.12 

9 Extremes 

18.63 

6.43 

3.06 

1.88 

|9.50 

6.88 

3.50 

2.00 

All  speciments  were  adults,  taken  between  February  19  and  April  16. 


The  eggs  were  of  course  pure  white  when  blown.  The  usual 
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number  appeared  to  be  four  with  live  in  a few  instances.  The 
first  eggs  were  taken  April  2d,  at  which  time  one  burrow  had 
nesting  cavity  completed  but  no  eggs  laid.  One  nest  contained 
three  fresh  eggs,  probably  incomplete.  Two  nests  held  four 
eggs  each,  one  of  these  clutches  being  several  days  advanced  in 
incubation.  The  fourth  clutch — live  eggs — was  complete  and 
incubation  begun.  On  April  lltli  four  burrows  were  examined. 
Two  contained  four  eggs  and  one  held  live  eggs  ; all  of  these  were 
from  a third  to  one-lmlf  advanced  in  time  of  incubation,  while 
the  fourth  nest  has  already  been  referred  to  as  holding  three 
chicks  just  hatched  and  two  pipped  eggs. 

By  information  gained  from  older  residents  I infer  this  owl 
is  disappearing,  in  some  sections  at  least,  quite  rapidly.  The 
country  is  being  settled ; many  small  truckers  are  already 
scattered  over  the  district  and  doubtless  before  many  years  these 
most  interesting  birds  will  be  classed  with  the  rarer  of  the 
Eastern  species. 

The  following  titles  embraced  much  of  interest  pertaining  to  the 
Life  History  of  this  little  Owl: 

Scott,  W.  E.  D.  The  Auk,  Vol.  VI,  1889,  p.  249. 

Hoxie,  Walter,  Ornithologist  and  Oologist,  XIV,  3,  p.  33. 

Rhoads,  S.  N.  The  Auk,  IX,  p.  892. 

Bendire,  Maj.  C.  E.  Life  Histories  North  Am.  Birds,  I. 

Palmer,  Wm.  The  Auk,  XIII,  p.  99,  1896. 

* Kennard,  P.  H.— The  Auk,  XXXII,  April,  1915,  p.  154. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  CAFE  FEAR  REGION  OF  THE 
NORTH  CAROLINA  COAST 


Z.  1>.  METCALF 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  COLLEGE 
ANI)  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

For  two  weeks  this  past  summer  1 had  the  pleasure  of  camp- 
ing in  company  with  some  other  biologists  on  the  ocean  front 
a few  miles  above  Cape  Fear,  and  while  my  main  interest  was 
tracing  out  some  of  the  relations  of  the  animal  life  to  the  tidal 
zones  l spent  some  time  studying  birds  and  always  bail  an  open 
ear  and  eye  for  our  feathered  friends.  The  region  in  which  we 
were  located  is  one  that  has  not  been  much  visited  bv  biologists 
and  a brief  description  of  the  locality  may  not  be  amiss.  Start- 
ing with  the  Cape  Fear  River  at  Wilmington  we  timl  that  we  are 
some  nine  miles,  as  the  crow  Hies,  from  the  ocean,  but  the  ocean 
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front  and  the  river  gradually  converge  until  they  meet  at  (’ape 
Fear,  some  twenty-six  miles  southeast  of  Wilmington.  It  is 
this  narrow  peninsula  that  we  were  surveying  and  on  which 
we  were  located.  The  area  is  principally  light  sand  and  not 
very  suitable  for  cultivation,  therefore,  the  southern  half  of  the 
peninsula  is  practically  without  inhabitants  and  has  grown  up 
to  a mixed  growth  of  pines  and  oaks  chiefly.  The  northern  half 
is  more  thickly  populated  and  supports  some  good  truck  farms 
and  one  or  two  summer  colonies  on  the  beach.  A typical  cross 
section  of  the  southern  half,  starting  at  the  river,  would  be  as 
follows:  a narrow  river  beach  rising  abruptly  to  a higher  level, 
which  continues  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  width  of  the 
peninsula,  then  a sudden  drop  to  a broad  salt  meadow  flanked 
by  sand  dunes  just  back  of  the  broad  ocean  beach.  These  de- 
tails are  given  that  one  may  better  understand  our  local  situa- 
tion. Further  north  the  broad  salt  meadow  is  replaced  by  the 
sound,  which  is  a favorite  haunt  for  certain  water  birds. 

Along  the  river  front  the  most  frequent  birds  were  the  Rough- 
winged Swallows  and  the  Egrets.  In  the  woods  the  Blue  Jay, 
Carolina  Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  Carolina  Wren,  Yellow- 
throated  and  Parula  Warblers  held  sway.  In  the  salt  marsh 
Clapper  Rails  and  Chuch-wilPs-widow.  Along  the  ocean  beach 
Fish  Crows,  Least  Sandpipers,  Brown  Pelicans,  Gulls  and  Terns 
were  most  frequently  observed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  birds  observed  the  two  weeks 
were  most  .enjoyable,  and  what  more  pleasant  memories  could 
remain  after  half  a year  than  that  in  spite  of  hard  work  and  a 
blistering  sun,  in  spite  of  mosquitoes  in  our  tents  and  ants  in 
our  beds  there  remains  the  steady  roar  of  the  ocean  on  one 
side  and  the  call  of  the  Chuck-will’s-widow  and  the  plaintive 
frog-like  clatter  of  the  Clapper  Rail  on  onr  land  side  to  sing  ns 
to  sleep. 

In  this  connection  a comparison  of  the  list  of  birds  by 
Fleisher,  made  between  April  13  and  April  20,  on  the  land  side 
of  the  river,  is  interesting  (Auk,  Oct.  1920,  565-572).  Professor 
Fleisher  saw  ninety-eight  species  in  April.  I saw  eighty-eight 
species  in  May  and  June,  and  sixty  of  the  species  are  common 
to  both  lists. 

From  the  standpoint  of  interest  the  chief  records  are  of  the 
Scarlet  Tanager  and  the  Redstart.  This  is  the  first  record 
of  the  Scarlet  Tanager  and  the  Redstart  along  the  coast  in  the 
breeding  season.  The  Barn  Swallow  has  been  recorded  only 
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occasionally.  Thus  we  perhaps  add  another  species  to  the  list 
of  birds  that  breed  alone-  the  coast  and  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  but  not  in  the  intervening  territory. 

The  following  list  of  birds  “seen”  is  appended,  the  records 
being  taken  from  the  field  note  book.  No  mere  list  with  dry 
notes  can  convey  any  idea  of  the  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  the  first 
Painted  hunting  or  Blue  Grosbeak  or  the  joy  in  getting  ac- 
quainted with  their  songs  and  the  songs  of  the  Chuck-will’s- 
widow.  Nothing  of  the  majesty  of  the  Egrets  and  the  relief 
that  one  feels  when  he  knows  that  these  beautiful  birds  have 
not  been  banished  from  the  earth. 

Herring  Gull  Larus  argentatus. 

Two  were  seen  on  Cape  Fear  River  May  29.  Five  on  the  ocean  beach 
June  3. 

Laughing  Gull  Larus  atricilla. 

Seen  occasionally  on  the  ocean  front. 

Royal  Tern  Sterna  maxima. 

An  occasional  solitary  individual  was  seen  along  the  coast  practically 
every  day  of  our  stay,  May  29  to  June  10. 

Common  Tern  Sterna  hirundo. 

A few  seen  on  several  occasions;  no  definite  dates  kept. 

Black  Skimmer  Rynchops  nigra. 

One  seen  on  Cape  Fear  River  May  29.  None  seen  on  the  ocean  front 
during  the  remainder  of  our  stay. 

Water  Turkey  Anhinga  anhinga. 

One  seen  on  Cape  Fear  River  May  29,  near  Orton  Plantation. 
Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  auritus  (floridanus) . 

One  seen  on  Cape  Fear  River  June  4. 

Brown  Pelican  Pclecanus  occidentalis. 

One  on  ocean  beach  June  5. 

Wood  Duck  Aix  sponsa. 

One  male  observed  just  beyond  inner  breakers  June  3.  Other  ducks, 
thought  to  be  the  female  of  this  species,  were  observed  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

Great  Blue  Heron  Ardca  herodias  herodias. 

Nine  or  ten  on  Cape  Fear  River  May  29.  Two  on  ocean  beach  June  4. 
Egret  Herodias  egretta. 

One  on  the  river  June  3,  fishing  from  a net  stake. 

Snowy  Egret  Egretta  candidissima  candidissima. 

Two  on  the  sound  June  4. 

Little  Blue  Heron  Florida,  caerulca  cacrulea. 

Three  on  the  river  June  3. 

Clapper  Rail  Rallus  crepitans  crepitans. 

Common  in  the  salt  meadow  behind  the  sand  dunes. 

Coot  Fulica  americana. 

Five  swimming  just  beyond  the  inner  breakers  on  the  ocean  June  5. 
Wilson's  Snipe  Gallinago  delicata. 

One  seen  on  Myrtle  Sound  on  an  oyster  flat  June  5. 
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Least  Sandpiper  Pisobia  minutilla. 

Very  common  on  the  beach,  apparently  feeding  on  the  beach  flea  and 
following  the  rising  and  receding  waves,  but  always  keeping  its  feet  dry. 
Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularia. 

Along  the  river,  usually  solitary.  One  or  more  seen  practically  every 
time  we  visited  the  river. 

Killdeer  Oxyechus  vociferus  vociferus. 

Along  the  river  May  29. 

Oyster-catcher  Haematopus  palliatus. 

One  on  the  sound  June  4. 

Bob-white  Colinus  virginianus  virginianus. 

In  woods  along  the  river  May  29  to  June  5. 

Mourning  Dove  Zcnaidura  macroura  carolinensis. 

In  woods  along  river  May  29  to  June  3. 

Turkey  Vulture  Cathartcs  aura  septentrionalis. 

Not  very  common. 

Black  Vulture  Cathartes  urubu  urubu. 

Not  as  common  as  the  Turkey  Vulture. 

Bald  Eagle  Haliceetus  l&ucocephalus  leucocephalus. 

Full  plumage  adult  on  ocean  front  June  3. 

Sparrow  Hawk  Falco  sparverius  sparverius. 

One  hunting  above  salt  meadow  June  2. 

Osprey  Pandion  haliceetus  carolinensis. 

One  seen  fishing  on  ocean  front  June  2. 

Screech  Owl  Otus  asio  asio. 

One  heard  June  4. 

Great  Horned  Owl  Buho  virginianus  virginianus. 

One  heard  in  woods  May  30. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  Coccyzus  americanus  amcricanus. 

One  in  woods  near  river  June  2. 

Belted  Kingfisher  Ceryle  ctlcyon  alcyon. 

Along  the  river  May  30.  on  the  ocean  June  2. 

Southern  Hairy  Woodpecker  Dryobates  villosus  auduboni. 

In  woods  near  river  June  2. 

Southern  Downy  Woodpecker  Dryobates  pubcscens  pubescens. 

In  old  orchard  near  the  river,  June  2. 

Pileated  Woodpecker  Phloeotomus  pileatus. 

In  woods  near  the  river  May  30.  Only  one  seen. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus. 

Only  one  seen,  May  29. 

Flicker  Colaptcs  aurcitus. 

Only  one  pair  seen,  June  3. 

Chuck-Will’s-Widow  Antrostomus  carolinensis. 

One  singing  in  salt  meadow  on  several  different  nights,  May  30  to 
June  10. 

Whip-poor-will  Antrostomus  vociferus  vociferus. 

One  flushed  in  woods  near  the  river  June  2. 

Nighthawk  Chordeiles  virginianus  virginianus. 

One  on  the  river  May  29. 

Chimney  Swift  Clicetura  pelagica. 
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About  two  dozen  at  Carolina  Beach  June  4. 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  Archilochus  colubris. 

One  in  the  woods,  June  6. 

Kingbird  Tyrannus  tyra units. 

Wilmington  Beach,  June  4. 

Crested  Flycatcher  Myiarhus  crinitus. 

Common  in  the  woods. 

Phoebe  Sayornis  phcebe. 

One  at  Wilmington  Beach  June  4. 

Wood  Pewee  Myiochanes  virens  vircns. 

Common  in  the  woods. 

Blue  Jay  Cyauocitta  cristata  cristata. 

Common  in  the  woods. 

Fish  Crow  Corvas  ossifragus. 

Solitary  individuals  rather  common  along  the  beach.  A small  nest 
in  a small  oak,  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  may  have  belonged  to 
this  species  or  to  the  common  crow.  I only  know  that  the  flushed  bird 
was  a crow. 

Red-winged  Blackbird  Agclaius  phccniccus  phccniccus. 

Common  in  the  salt  marsh  along  the  sound  June  4. 

Meadowlark  Sturnclla  magna  magna. 

A pair  in  an  old  abandoned  field,  overgrown  by  broom  sedge,  June  6. 
Orchard  Oriole  Icterus  spurius. 

One  seen  at  an  abandoned  farm  house  June  1. 

Boat-tailed  Grackle  Mcgaquiscalus  major  major. 

Common  at  Fort  Fisher,  in  the  tidal  marshes,  June  1. 

Goldfinch  Astragalinus  tristis  tristis. 

Full  plumaged  male  and  a female  observed  in  the  salt  meadow  back 
of  camp  on  several  occasions,  May  30  to  June  5. 

English  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus  domesticus. 

Abundant  about  an  abandoned  farm  house. 

Chipping  Sparrow  Spizclla  passer ina  passerine. 

With  the  preceding. 

Field  Sparrow  Spizclla  pus  ilia  pusilla. 

Only  one  seen,  June  6. 

White-eyed  Towhee  Pipilo  crylhrophthalmus  ( allcni ). 

“ Towhees  ” were  abundant  in  the  woods.  They  undoubtedly  repre- 
sent the  subspecies  alleni. 

Cardinal  Cardinal  is  cardinalis  cardinalis. 

One  male  at  an  abandoned  farm  house,  seen  and  heard  on  several 
occasions. 

Blue  Grosbeak  Guiraca  cierulea  cxvrulea. 

One  singing  in  the  bush  on  old  beach  June  1. 

Indigo  Bunting  Passer  ina.  eyanca. 

Five  or  six  seen. 

Painted  Bunting  Passerine  ciris. 

One  sang  in  a small  oak  near  our  trail  to  the  well  every  evening  dur- 
ing our  stay.  It  was  not  heard  during  the  day. 

Scarlet  Tanager  Piranga  erythromelas. 

One  full  plumage  male  seen  by  one  of  our  party  at  Fort  Fisher  June  10. 
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Summer  Tanager  Piranga  rubra  rubra. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  woods.  One  nest  found. 

Purple  Martin  Progne  subis  subis. 

Five  or  six  at  “ fish  factory  ” May  29. 

Barn  Swallow  Hirundo  erytlirogastra. 

At  Wilmington  Beach.  A single  nest  in  dancing  pavilion  June  4. 
Rough-winged  Swallow  Stclgidopteryx  scrripennis. 

Carolina  Beach,  June  4,  seven  or  eight;  others  along  the  river  at 
various  times. 

Cedar  Waxwing  Bombycilla  cedrorum. 

Small  flock  in  open  cut  over  woods  June  1. 

Red-eyed  Vireo  Vircosylva  olivacea. 

Several  in  the  woods. 

White-eyed  Vireo  Vireo  griseus  griseus. 

Abundant  about  swampy  places  in  the  woods  along  river. 

Parula  Warbler  Compsotlilypis  americana  americana. 

Fairly  common  in  the  woods.  A nest  with  two  eggs  found  in 
hanging  Spanish  moss,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  June  2. 
Black-and-White  Warbler  Mniotilta  varia. 

One  seen  June  7. 

Prothonotary  Warbler  Protonotaria  citrea. 

One  in  cypress  swamp  along  the  river  June  10. 

Yellow-throated  Warbler  Dendroica  dominica  dominica. 

Common  in  the  woods. 

Pine  Warbler  Dendroica  vigorsi  vigorsi. 

Common  in  the  higher  pine  woods. 

Maryland  Yellow-throat  Geothypis  trichas  trichas. 

One  singing  in  dense  brush  along  old  beach  on  several  occasions. 
Yellow-breasted  Chat  Icteria  virens  virens. 

One  in  the  garden  of  an  abandoned  farm  house  June  6. 

Hooded  Warbler  Wilsonia  citrina. 

In  woods  along  river,  two  or  three. 

Redstart  Setophaga  ruticilla. 

Full  plumage  male  in  full  song,  seen  June  5 in  dry  woods. 
Mockingbird  Mimus  polyglottos  polyglottos. 

Several  seen  about  houses.  One  nest  at  Fort  Fisher,  three  young. 
Catbird  Dumetella  carolinensis. 

One  seen  on  several  occasions  at  old  farm  house. 

Brown  Thrasher  Toxostoma  rufum. 

Frequently  seen  at  abandoned  farm  house. 

Carolina  Wren  Tbryotborus  ludovicianus  ludoviciamis. 

Common  about  farm  houses  and  in  the  woods. 

White-breasted  Nuthatch  Sitta  carolinensis  carolinensis. 

One  in  dry  pine  woods  June  2. 

Brown-headed  Nuthatch  Sitta  pus-illci. 

A pair  in  oak  woods  June  7. 

Tufted  Titmouse  Baeolophus  bicolor. 

Common  in  the  woods. 

Carolina  Chickadee  Penthcstcs  carolinensis  carolinensis- 
Common  in  the  woods. 
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Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  Polioptila  ccerulea  ccerulea. 

Two  nests  found.  Common  in  the  woods. 

Wood  Thrush  Hylociclila  mustelina. 

One  nest  found  June  7,  near  river,  in  abandoned  garden. 
Southern  Robin  Plancsticus  mi  g rat  o rius  aclmisterus. 

Only  one  seen,  near  a country  school  house. 

Bluebird  Sicilia  sialis  sialis. 

Several  seen  on  different  occasions. 


BIRD  BANDING  AS  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  STUDY  CHARACTER  AND 
DISPOSITION 

WM.  I.  LYON,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

Birds  and  animals  have  as  much  character  and  disposition 
as  people,  and  bird  banding  offers  an  excellent  chance  to  study 
individuality  in  birds  when  thev  are  actually  in  your  hands 
where  you  may  make  a close-up  examination  and  note  their 
actions. 

The  Waukegan,  111.,  Bird  Banding  Station  has  studied  the 
action  of  the  birds  handled  for  the  last  live  years  and  have 
enjoyed  watching  some  very  interesting  characters  in  the  dif- 
ferent birds  handled. 

The  White-throated  Sparrows  arrived  at  our  station  about 
October  4tli,  1021,  and  kept  coming  until  October  25th,  when  the 
last  new  bird  was  banded,  and  from  then  on  only  a few  re- 
peating  birds  were  trapped.  These  seemed  to  like  our  restaurant 
and  became  regular  boarders.  Early  in  November  we  noticed 
that  a certain  five  were  always  together  in  some  of  the  traps  at 
night.  We  handled  them  so  often  that  it  was  noticeable  that 
each  had  a different  disposition.  There  was  The  Fighter,  a 
female  that  always  fought  as  long  as  it  was  held  in  the  hand  and 
when  released  it  invariably  would  turn  back  and  take  one  last 
peck  at  the  fingers  before  flying.  The  next  was  The  Squealer 
and  it  squealed  continually  throughout  the  entire  time  it  was 
held  in  the  hand.  Then  there  was  The  Quiet  One;  she  was 
just  as  gentle  and  quiet  and  as  good  a little  bird  as  could  be. 
Sometimes  she  would  take  a little  hold  of  your  finger  but  never 
pinch.  We  were  sure  by  her  actions  that  she  would  be  the 
kindest  little  bird-mother  that  ever  lived  and  we  could  not  re- 
sist stroking  her  little  head  before  releasing  her.  The  Kicker 
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never  stopped  wiggling  and  kicking  as  long  as  we  held  him. 
The  last,  The  Common  Person,  was  just  ordinary  bird;  lie  tried 
a little  of  all  the  actions  of  the  other  four. 

The  Fighter,  The  Squealer,  The  Quiet  One,  The  Kicker,  and 
The  Common  Person  will  long  he  remembered  as  the  birds  of 
distinct  character  that  were  always  together  and  we  were  re- 
lieved when  it  turned  cold  on  November  20th  and  they  moved 
on  to  the  Southland. 

A Golden-crowned  Kinglet  was  trapped  and  seemed  so  sur- 
prised that  it  just  lay  perfectly  quiet  and  looked  us  over  while 
we  put  the  baud  on  its  leg,  and  when  released  it  just  stood  up, 
straightened  out  its  feathers,  and  then  calmly  looked  us  over  for 
a full  minute  before  flying  to  the  nearest  limb. 

A female  Downy  Woodpecker  trapped  last  year  squealed  all 
the  time  it  was  held  and  when  trapped  again  this  year  it 
squealed  louder  and  longer  than  before.  Other  Downys  would 
tight  but  were  quiet. 

In  explaining  the  work  to  people  not  versed  in  Bird  Banding 
the  general  question  asked  is,  “ Are  the  birds  frightened  by 
being  handled  ? ” In  order  to  answer  this  question  in  an  in- 
telligent manner  we  have  kept  a careful  record  of  the  First 
Flights  of  birds  after  being  trapped  and  banded,  and  the  ob- 
servation is  made  by  allowing  the  bird  to  become  quiet  in  the 
hand,  then  releasing  as  quietly  as  possible  and  carefully  judging 
the  distance  it  would  fly  before  alighting.  This  study  brought 
out  the  fact  that  when  the  same  bird  was  caught  the  second  time 
it  would  fly  about  twice  as  far  as  the  first  time,  but  if  caught 
the  third  time  the  flight  would  equal  about  the  same  as  the  first 
flight;  and  if  caught  the  fourth  time  the  flight  would  be  less 
than  the  first,  and  if  the  bird  still  continued  to  be  trapped  the 
flight  became  less  and  less  until  some  of  the  birds  that  were 
placed  on  the  ground  just  hopped  away  while  others  were 
always  just  as  wild  as  at  first. 

For  the  study  of  those  interested  in  this  subject  we  are  giving 
the  following  table  of  First  Flights  recorded  during  the  last 
few  years. 


Name  Distance  Action  while  Handled 

Downy  Woodpecker  200  feet Fight  and  squeal 

White-crowned  Sparrow 100  feet Quiet 

White-throated  Sparrow 50  feet Majority  fight 

Song  Sparrow  100  feet Generally  quiet 
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Lincoln  Sparrow  125  feet. 

Fox  Sparrow  125  feet. 

Harris’  Sparrow 100  feet. 

Tree  Sparrow  100  feet. 

Field  Sparrow  100  feet. 

Swamp  Sparrow  100  feet. 

Savannah  Sparrow  100  feet. 

House  Sparrow  released. 

Jnnco  75  feet. 

Towhee  100  feet . 

Myrtle  Warbler  100  feet. 

Catbird  100  feet. 

Brown  Thrasher  75  feet. 

House  Wren  50  feet. 

Nuthatch,  White-breasted  100  feet. 

Brown  Creeper  100  feet. 

Chickadee  40  feet. 

Blue  Jay  200  feet. 

Kinglet,  Golden-crowned  ....  20  feet.. 
Wood,  and  Hermit  Thrushes.  .200  feet. 

Water-Thrush  200  feet. 

Grackle,  Bronzed  100  feet. 

Flickers  100  feet. 

Mourning  Dove Flew  out  of  sight. 

Robin  150  feet. 


Quiet 

. Generally  quiet 
. Generally  quiet 

Very  quiet 

Quiet 

Quiet 

Quiet 

Fighters 

Quiet 

.Kick  and  squirm 

Quiet 

Quiet 

Fight  and  squeal 

Squirm 

Half  squeal 

Quiet 

ALL  FIGHT 

. Generally  quiet 

Very  quiet 

Quiet 

Quiet 

Fighters 

. Generally  quiet 

Quiet 

. Generally  quiet 
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EDITORIAL 

The  Wilson  Bulletin  enters  upon  its  thirty-fourth  year  with  a larger 
page  than  it  has  ever  had,  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  better  illus- 
trated than  ever,  and  with  a return  to  a sixty-four  page  issue.  These  ad- 
vances are  made  possible  by  the  modest  increase  of  membership  dues  that 
were  voted  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  by  a somewhat  lessened  ex- 
pense in  its  manufacture.  For  this  increase  in  membership  dues  there 
will  be  more  than  a corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  printed  mat- 
ter during  the  year.  We  feel  confident  that  the  wisdom  of  making  this 
forward  step  will  commend  itself  to  every  member. 


The  new  Department  of  Bird  Banding,  which  begins  with  this  issue, 
is  evidence  of  a rapid  growth  of  the  banding  movement.  We  are  glad 
that  it  has  grown  to  the  point  where  it  can  fill  a department,  because  we 
believe  that  in  this  movement,  there  is  greater  promise  of  the  solution  of 
many  of  the  problems  of  migration  and  habits  than  in  any  other  field. 
Of  course  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  taxonomy,  even  in  North 
America,  but  this  field  now  properly  belongs  more  to  the  specialist  in 
taxonomy  than  to  the  great  mass  of  students  of  birds.  Trapping  for  the 
purpose  of  banding  is  open  to  the  most  of  us,  and  when  conducted  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperation,  the  principle  upon  which  this  organization  was 
founded,  there  are  sure  to  be  gratifying  results.  Let  us  get  into  this 
movement  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  itself.  There  is  no  field  that  gives 
promise  of  greater  results. 


On  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  found  a plea  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Biological  Survey  for  volunteers  who  will  resume  the  bird  counts  which 
were  interrupted  by  the  war.  The  importance  of  the  continuance  of  these 
bird  counts  will  become  clear  to  anyone  who  stops  to  think  that  it  is  only 
by  such  careful  work  that  we  can  arrive  at  anything  like  a correct  esti- 
mate of  the  variations  in  the  number  of  birds  that  inhabit  any  given  re- 
gion, and  through  the  various  regions,  the  whole  country.  Various  ef- 
forts have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  and  by  various  persons,  to  de- 
termine what  effect  the  settlement  of  the  country,  hunting,  general  shoot- 
ing, collecting,  and  various  other  agencies,  have  had  upon  the  birds  and 
mammal  population  of  our  country.  The  reports  have  not  been  convinc- 
ing for  the  reason  that  they  were  largely  based  upon  the  impressions  of 
men  and  women  who  are  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  are  probably 
nc1  now  as  actively  engaged  in  outdoor  pursuits  as  they  used  to  be.  But 
with  a mass  of  material  which  is  the  result  of  accurate  counts  of  the 
birds  during  the  nesting  season,  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  same 
area,  there  will  be  reliable  material  from  which  to  make  the  estimates. 
We  earnestly  urge  those  who  can  to  do  this  work  this  year. 
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BIRD  BANDING  DEPARTMENT 

Under  the  Direction  of  Wm.  I.  Lyon,  Waukegan,  III. 

In  the  opening  of  a Bird  Banding  Department  in  this  Bulletin  let 
ns  make  these  few  statements  about  the  origin  of  bird  banding,  which 
will  be  followed  by  a more  detailed  explanation  of  the  early  work  in 
later  editions. 

Bird  banding  originated  in  North  America  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  when  Audubon  placed  some  silver  wire  rings  on  the  legs  of 
young  Phcebes  in  their  nests  and  was  rewarded  the  next  season  by  see- 
ing them  in  the  same  district. 

Experimental  work  began  in  United  States  in  1901;  then  followed  the 
work  of  P.  A.  Travener,  Dr.  J.  B.  Watson,  New  Haven  Bird  Club,  Dr.  Leon 
J.  Cole  as  President  of  the  American  Bird  Banding  Association,  and  from 
1914  to  date  the  work  of  S.  P.  Baldwin  in  establishing  systematic  trap- 
ping as  a far  better  means  of  getting  returns. 

In  1920  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Biological  Survey  formally 
took  over  all  the  work  of  recording  and  issuing  all  bands  to  the  present 
workers. 

The  following  are  notes  from  The  Bird  Banders,  from  whom  we  have 
been  able  to  get  reports  in  the  Great  Lakes  Migration  District: 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  Station 

We  welcome  Mr.  M.  J.  Magee  as  a new  member  in  the  Wilson  Club 
and  in  the  Bird  Banding  work  and  we  expect  to  have  some  very  interest- 
ing reports  of  Evening  Grosbeaks  that  have  been  regular  visitors  with 
him  for  some  time.  When  he  gets  this  flock  all  banded  we  expect  he 
will  have  many  future  returns.  During  the  summer  Mr.  Magee  was  suc- 
cessful in  placing  bands  on  a Robin,  Long-eared  Owl,  American  Bittern, 
Pine  Siskin,  Hermit  Thrush,  Junco,  four  White-throats  and  two  Song 
Sparrows  and  nine  Purple  Finches.  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  a choice  location 
for  migratory  birds  and  we  hope  for  many  interesting  returns  from  this 
point. 

Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  Station 
(28  miles  north  of  Chicago.) 

Rev.  George  Roberts,  Jr.,  is  an  old  member  of  the  American  Bird 
Banding  Association  and  placed  several  bands  in  1917.  1919  and  1920.  He 
was  rewarded  by  having  a Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  that  was  banded  on 
May  25,  1919,  return  to  be  retaken  and  released  on  May  2,  1920.  He  has 
a lot  of  bands  and  a trap  all  set  awaiting  the  spring  migration  and  he 
has  our  best  wishes  for  success  during  the  coming  season. 

Highland  Park,  Illinois,  Station 
(23  miles  north  of  Chicago.) 

Professor  Jesse  Lowe  Smith,  one  of  our  most  reliable  bird  workers 
and  editor  of  the  Illinois  Audubon  Bulletin,  has  two  new  traps  made  on 
the  pattern  of  the  two  most  successful  traps  used  at  the  Waukegan  sta- 
tion. We  expect  many  returns  from  his  work,  and  we  also  hope  he  will 
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be  able  to  induce  some  of  the  many  good  bird  people  in  Highland  Park 
to  join  him  in  his  work. 

Whiting,  Indiana,  Station 

(18  miles  south  of  Chicago.) 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Hadley  and  Dr.  C.  P.  McNeil  are  working  together  in  the 
bird  banding  work,  and  from  other  sources  of  Information  we  learn  that 
they  have  been  successful  in  placing  about  one  hundred  bands,  which  is 
a very  good  beginning.  Whiting  is  located  just  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Lake  Michigan,  right  where  they  should  have  a real  chance  to  get  an 
extra  record  of  the  birds  from  the  other  stations  as  they  leave  the  lake. 
We  hope  to  have  a more  detailed  report  of  their  work  in  next  issue. 

Mr.  Hadley  reports  the  success  of  his  first  season’s  work  as  follows: 

Bands  placed,  86,  on  twelve  species:  Catbird  39,  Black-billed  Cuckoo 
10.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  2,  Robin  6,  Mourning  Dove  6,  Brown  Thrasher 
5,  Red-winged  Blackbird  4,  House  Wren  1,  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  4, 
Green  Heron  3,  Yellow  Warbler  2,  Dickcissel  2,  Song  Sparrow  1. 

Hobart,  Indiana,  Trapping  Station 
(Five  miles  south  of  the  center  of  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan.) 

We  wish  to  welcome  our  new  member  in  the  Wilson  Club  and  in 
Bird  Banding,  Mr.  Donald  H.  Boyd,  of  Hobart,  Indiana.  Mr.  Boyd’s  lo- 
cation just  south  of  the  center  of  Lake  Michigan  gives  him  a wonderful 
opportunity  to  trap  many  of  the  birds  that  have  followed  the  shores  in 
their  migration  and  passed  the  other  trapping  stations,  so  he  has  the 
best  chance  for  records  on  account  of  position.  Mr.  Boyd  writes  that  he 
has  made  some  traps  and  will  be  ready  for  the  spring  migration.  During 
the  nesting  season  he  was  able  to  place  twenty-eight  bands  on  birds  in 
the  nest,  including  Robins,  House  Wrens,  Mourning  Doves,  Kingbirds, 
Martin,  Warbling  Vireo,  and  Cowbird.  The  traps  are  working  now  and 
we  expect  to  have  a fine  report  in  the  next  Bulletin  from  Mr.  Boyd. 

We  envy  the  above  three  workers  in  Indiana  because  they  are  good 
friends  so  close  together  that  they  can  compare  notes  on  their  work.  For 
eight  years  the  Waukegan  station  has  been  all  alone,  with  no  one  to  go 
to  in  our  joys  and  sorrows. 

Wanted — More  Bird  Banders 

The  Central  District  needs  more  workers,  can  YOU  join?  If  not 
able,  will  YOU  make  it  your  duty  to  induce  some  one  to  undertake  the 
work.  We  should  not  say  work,  because  if  you  use  a flat  trap  with  a stick 
under  one  side  and  string  to  your  window,  keep  feed  under  it  at  all  times 
as  a feeding  station,  then  pull  the  string  only  when  convenient,  in  this 
way  you  can  do  much  good  work  with  little  effort. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Station 

Mr.  H.  L.  Stoddard  is  planning  to  take  up  trapping  and  banding  at 
Milwaukee,  thus  extending  the  stations  to  the  northward. 

Waukegan,  Illinois,  Station 
(56  miles  north  of  Chicago.) 

The  Waukegan  Bird  Banding  Station  has  been  at  work  since  1914 
and  we  can  only  give  a small  part  of  their  work  at  this  time. 
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In  1914,  10  bands  were  placed;  in  1915,  29;  in  1916,  51;  in  1917,  118; 
in  1918,  32;  in  1919,  17;  in  1920,  360;  in  1921.  1100. 

The  past  year  was  by  far  the  busiest  and  the  Biological  Survey  re- 
ports that  they  have  the  largest  record  of  the  year  in  the  United  States. 

Including  House  Sparrows  and  the  number  of  times  birds  repeat,  the 
total  number  of  birds  handled  at  the  station  was  2678. 

To  the  first  of  the  year  the  station  has  had  twenty  returns,  five  of 
them  were  recovered  away  from  the  district  and  fifteen  recovered  lo- 
cally, and  one  of  those  returned  for  the  third  time. 


DETAIL  OF  TRAPPINGS  IN  1921. 


Former 

Total  Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  June  July  Aug 

Sep 

Oct  Nov  Dec  Total 

Robin  

tss 

4 13  20  12  8 

1 

243 

•Teuco  

>5  30 

7S  1 0 

0 306 

Downy  Woodpecker  . . 

11 

1 4 

r» 

3 15 

Chickadee  

1 

2° 

23 

White-throated  Sparrow.  ..163 

10  32 

1 60  2 

366 

White-crowned  Sparrow...  4 

28 

1 

33 

Fox  Sparrow  

1 

1 3 

10  5 

20 

Song  Sparrow  

8 

1 12  3 11 

1 

36 

Field  Sparrow  

1 3 

4 

House  Sparrow  

o 

2 6 72  78  217  131 

14 

17  17 

18  503 

Vesper  Sparrow  

4 

4 

Tree  Sparrow  

8 

3 11 

Towliee  

10 

16  1 

6 

33 

Brown  Thrasher  

44 

2 6 4 3 2 

1 

1 

63 

Northern  Flicker  . . . . 

23 

1 5 5 

36 

Red- winged  Blackbird 

21 

4 1 

26 

Bronzed  Grackle  

....  25 

3 21  27  12  8 1 

07 

Mourning  Dove  

16 

4 3 1 

1 

25 

Catbird  

20 

3 6 

20 

Barn  Swallow  

8 

3 5 

16 

House  Wren 

16  1 

20 

Blue  Jav  

1 

1 1 

*7  9 

1 8 

Hermit  Thrush  

o 

2 

4 

Northern  Shrike  

1 

2 2 

4 

White-breasted  Nuthatch. . 

2 2 

4 

Less  than  4:  Savannah  Sparrow 

2.  Swamp  Sparrow  1. 

Harris  Sparrow  1. 

Chipping  Sparrow  2, 

Red  headed  Woodpecker  3.  Bluebird  3. 

Oven-bird  3. 

. King- 

bird  3,  Screech  Owl  2 

. Black-poll  Wa 

rbler  1,  Yellow  Warbler 

1. 

Bittern  1 

. Rose- 

breasted  Grosbeak  1, 

Indigo  Bunting 

1.  Crow  1.  Olive-backed  Thrush  1 

Water- 

Thrush  1,  Cowbird  2 

, Spotted  Sandpiper  3.  Baltimore  Oriole 

3.  Crested  Fly- 

catcher  2.  Wood  Thrush  t.  Myrtle  Warbler  2. 

The  New  England  Bird  Banding  Association 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  1922,  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion from  Mr.  L.  B.  Fletcher  and  others  interested  in  the  banding  of 
birds,  over  a hundred  ornithologists,  licensed  bird-banders  and  candi- 
dates for  licenses,  met  at  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  Building 
in  Boston  and  organized  a new  ornithological  society  to  be  known  as  the 
New  England  Bird  Banding  Association.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by 
S Prentiss  Baldwin  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  who,  during  the  last  six  years, 
b}  introducing  bird-trapping  as  a means  of  banding  birds,  has  done  so 
much  to  show  the  scientific  possibilities  of  the  work.  The  Bureau  of 
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Biological  Survey  in  Washington  was  represented  by  Major  E.  A.  Gold- 
man, who  spoke  of  the  Bureau's  plans  in  connection  with  the  movement, 
strongly  endorsing  the  organization  of  the  new  association  and  recom- 
mending the  formation  of  other  organizations  of  the  same  character  at 
appropriate  localities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Members  of  Audubon  Societies  and  Bird  Clubs  in  several  states,  the 
Nuttall  and  Essex  County  Ornithological  Clubs  and  State  ornithologists 
were  present  at  the  meeting,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  Canadian 
game  warden  service. 

At  this  writing,  January  24th,  1922,  the  association  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  three  hundred  members,  who  are  scattered  over  all  parts 
of  the  territory  covered  by  the  organization,  namely,  New  England,  Que- 
bec and  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  following  officers  and  councillors  were  elected: 

President — Edward  H.  Forbush,  Westboro,  Mass. 

First  Vice-President — Dr.  Charles  W.  Townsend,  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President — James  Mackaye,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Laurence  B.  Fletcher,  Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Recording  Secretary — Miss  Alice  B.  Harrington,  Lincoln,  Mass. 

COUNCILLORS 

A.  Cleveland  Bent,  Tauton,  Miss. 

Dr.  John  C.  Phillips,  Wenham,  Mass. 

John  E.  Thayer,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

William  P.  Wharton,  Groton,  Mass. 

Aaron  C.  Bagg,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Charles  L.  Whittle,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  ornithologists  generally  to  read  an  outline 
of  the  purposes  and  plans  of  the  new  association,  which  has  been  formed 
under  the  stimuli  furnished  by  the  national  movement  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey;  by  the  more  general  appreciation  of 
the  scientific  aspects  of  bird  banding  as  shown,  in  particular,  by  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  recent  work;  and  by  the  interesting  and  valuable  data  already 
obtained  by  previous  bird-banding  operations. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  felt  that  the  somewhat  disappointing  results 
secured  from  banding  in  the  United  States  to  date  were  due  to  the  work- 
ers being  too  scattered  and  uncoordinated;  to  a lack  of  national  support 
of  the  plan,  and  the  too  general  character  of  the  ornithological  problems 
bird-banding  operations  were  expected  to  solve. 

From  a study  of  the  situation  we  came  to  believe  that  we  could  ob- 
tain the  best  results 

(1)  By  organizing  a regional  association  of  bird  banders,  meaning 
by  this,  bringing  together  a membership  from  an  area  posses- 
sing one  or  more  migration  highways,  along  which  trapping  sta- 
tions may  be  established  to  furnish,  by  intensive  attack,  fairly 
speedy  answers  to  certain  specific  migration  problems,  thus  early 
demonstrating  to  members  the  scientific  value  of  bird  banding 
with  the  consequent  stimulus  to  continue  the  work  which  it  is 
expected  will  ultimately  solve  more  ornithological  riddles,  aid 
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in  the  solution  of  others  and  create  new  problems  not  now  an- 
ticipated; 

(2)  By  having  the  members  meet  together  as  often  as  possible  to 
discuss  results,  methods  and  future  plans  and  to  gather  inspira- 
tion from  their  fellows  after  the  manner  of  scientific  societies 
generally,  in  this  way  using  the  combined  knowledge  of  the 
Association  to  advance  the  work; 

(3)  By  appealing  for  the  support  of  Audubon  Societies  all  over  the 
country  on  the  ground  that  bird  banding  is  a bird-protection 
movement,  since  to  an  important  extent,  it  will  be  possible  in 
the  future  to  substitute  an  examination  of  a live  bird  for  the 
study  of  a dead  one; 

(4)  By  ensuring  as  far  as  possible  the  permanence  of  the  movement 
by  means  of  institutional  trapping  stations  operated  by  or  in 
connection  with  Audubon  Societies,  Natural  History  Societies, 
Bird  Clubs,  Departments  of  Ornithology  or  Zoology  at  colleges 
and  universities,  Bird  Sanctuaries,  State  and  National  Parks, 
etc.,  in  additional  to  stations  operated  by  individuals;  and 

(5)  By  establishing  a convenient  local  depository  of  all  bird-banding 
records  made  by  members  (an  exact  copy  of  the  same  of  course 
being  sent  to  the  Biological  Survey)  in  appropriate  quarters 
where  they  may  be  studied  by  members  of  the  Association  and 
others. 

Charles  L.  Whipple. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


FIELD  NOTES 


NOTES  ON  SOME  NEBRASKA  BIRDS  OF  THE  WINTER  OF  1921-22 

Subsequent  to  the  several  records  already  published  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  Magpie  in  unusual  numbers  in  southeastern  Nebraska  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1921,  Mr.  H.  Ohler  of  Lincoln,  reported  seeing  several  of 
these  birds  at  Pleasant  Dale  on  November  20,  and  during  December  there 
were  other  additional  records.  The  flock  of  Magpies  near  Fairbury  were 
yet  there  on  January  8,  1922,  associating  with  crows  and  apparently  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  them,  according  to  Mrs.  H.  F.  Hole  of  that  city. 

Along  with  the  Magpie  has  come  an  invasion,  to  a less  marked  de- 
gree, by  the  Pinyon  Jay.  Dr.  R.  H.  Wolcott  had  reported  to  him,  and 
personally  verified  it,  the  occurrence  of  one  of  these  birds  north  of  Lin- 
coln, on  November  24,  1921.  Under  date  of  January  22,  1922,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Pembroke  of  Harvard.  Nebraska,  writes  that  one  of  these  birds  has  been 
present  about  the  town  of  Harvard  since  late  in  November,  1921,  and 
that  on  January  15,  1922,  a flock  of  ten  or  twelve  of  these  birds  was  seen 
there. 

Three  individuals  of  the  Bohemian  Waxwing  were  noted  by  R.  W. 
Dawson  at  Lincoln  on  November  6,  1921.  but  the  species  was  not  sub- 
sequently noted.  On  January  28,  1922,  however,  C.  A.  Black  reported 
them  as  present  in  abundance  at  Kearney,  Buffalo  county. 

A Mockingbird  is  now  wintering  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  in  the  yard 
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of  Dr.  F.  B.  Hollenbeck  at  1836  South  20th  Street.  This  or  another  Mock- 
ingbird wintered  at  the  same  place  from  October,  1920,  to  April,  1921. 
This  is  the  first  definite  wintering  record  of  the  species  for  this  locality. 

A Townsend  Solitaire,  also,  is  wintering  at  Lincoln,  in  Wyuka  ceme- 
tery. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Myron  H.  Swenk. 

SOME  BIRD  NOTES  FROM  CENTRAL  AND  WESTERN  NEBRASKA 

Since  the  publication  of  the  records  of  the  Whooping  Crane  in  Ne- 
braska by  M.  H.  Swenk,  in  the  March,  1921,  number  of  the  Wilson  Bulle- 
tin, I saw  a pair  of  these  birds  on  April  2,  1921,  and  a lone  one  a few 
days  later.  One  bird  was  also  seen  in  the  fall  of  1921,  about  October  20. 

On  May  18,  1921,  a fine  male  Cape  May  Warbler  was  collected  at 
Kearney,  Buffalo  county,  which  is  the  westernmost  record  for  the  species 
in  the  state. 

In  August,  1921,  two  Broad-tailed  Hummingbirds  were  killed  by  fly- 
ing against  a plate  glass  show  window  on  the  principal  street  of  Kearney 
during  the  night.  Probably  there  was  a migration  through  the  locality 
and  the  birds  were  deceived  by  the  glare  of  the  electric  lights. 

My  friend,  Miles  Maryott  of  Oshkosh,  Garden  county,  reports  to  me 
that  a Saw-whet  Owl  was  chased  out  of  a coal  house  and  knocked  off  a 
post  with  a lump  of  coal  by  a resident  of  that  place  in  the  fall  of  1921, 
constituting  a new  locality  record  for  the  species.  He  also  reports  the 
Gray-crowned  Rosy  Finch  as  present  at  Oshkosh  on  January  22,  1922. 

C.  A.  Black. 

Kearney,  Nebraska. 

WINTER  BIRDS  OF  SOUTHERN  WISCONSIN 

The  winter  of  1920-21,  noted  for  its  mildness,  noticeably  affected 
the  bird  life  of  that  period.  There  was  a great  scarcity  of  northern  vis- 
itors and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  summer  residents,  which  remained 
through  the  winter.  The  bird  list  is  of  interest  because  it  is  rather  un 
usual.  It  was  compiled  from  the  December,  January  and  February  rec- 
ords of  the  writer  and  the  following  observers:  Warner  Taylor,  Clarence  S. 
Jung  and  A.  W.  Schorger,  Madison;  Herbert  L.  Stoddard,  Milwaukee; 
W.  E.  Snyder,  Beaver  Dam;  Ed.  Oschner,  Prairie  du  Sac;  Miss  Lulu  M. 
Lunn,  Racine;  Miss  Susie  L.  Simonds,  Hartland;  Arthur  Gare,  Camp 
Douglas;  H.  E.  Andrews,  Portage. 

Herring  Gull,  Ring-billed  Gull,  Bonaparte’s  Gull,  Merganser,  Mallard, 
Black  Duck,  Shoveller,  Pintail,  Canvas-back,  Lesser  Scaup  Duck,  Ring- 
necked Duck,  Golden-eye,  Buffle-head,  Old-squaw,  White-winged  Scoter, 
Canada  Goose,  Coot,  Wilson’s  Snipe,  Killdeer,  Bob-white,  Ruffed  Grouse, 
Prairie  Chicken,  Mourning  Dove,  Marsh  Hawk,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Krei- 
der’s  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Long-eared  Owl,  Short-eared  Owl,  Barred 
Owl,  Saw-whet  Owl,  Screech  Owl,  Great  Horned  Owl,  Snowy  Owl,  Belted 
Kingfisher,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Arctic  Tliree-toed 
Woodpecker,  Northern  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red-headed  Woodpecker, 
Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Northern  Flicker,  Horned  Lark,  Prairie  Horned 
Lark,  Blue  Jay,  Crow,  Cowbird,  Red-winged  Blackbird,  Meadowlark, 
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Bronzed  Grackle,  Purple  Finch,  Redpoll,  Goldfinch,  Pine  Siskin,  Snow 
Bunting,  Lapland  Longspur,  Tree  Sparrow,  Slate-colored  Junco,  Song 
Sparrow,  Cardinal.  Cedar  Waxwing,  Northern  Shrike,  Myrtle  Warbler, 
Maryland  Yellow-throat,  Brown  Creeper,  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Tufted 
Titmouse,  Chickadee,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  Robin,  Bluebird. 

S.  Paul  Jones. 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

ON  THE  EASTWARD  MOVEMENT  OF  MAGPIES 

The  recent  note  of  Professors  Swenlt  and  Dawson  of  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, in  The  Wilson  Bulletin  (XXXIII,  No.  4,  1921,  196-197)  concern- 
ing “An  Unusual  Eastward  Movement  of  the  Magpie  in  Nebraska,” 
prompts  me  to  add  some  additional  notes  regarding  the  further  eastward 
distribution  of  this  species  and  to  record  its  incursion  eastward  into 
Iowa  as  far  as  the  ninety-second  meridian. 

So  far  as  I am  aware  this  species  has  not  been  recorded  from  Iowa 
for  many  years,  the  most  recent  published  note  of  its  occurrence  having 
been  made  by  Anderson  (Proc.  Dav.  Acad.  Sci.,  XI,  1907,  294),  where  he 
lists  a specimen  taken  near  Keokuk  in  Lee  county  “ about  1893.” 

The  first  Iowa  specimen  which  came  to  my  hands  was  received  from 
Mr.  A.  Goshorn,  editor  of  the  Winterset  News.  This  bird,  a male,  was 
caught  in  a steel  trap  at  Winterset,  Madison  county,  Iowa,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  southwest,  of  Des  Moines  on  December  1.  1921.  My  correspond- 
ent states  that  numerous  persons  throughout  that  county  have  observed 
magpies  singly  or  in  small  flocks  of  from  three  to  five  or  seven  during  the 
early  winter.  Mr.  C.  Taylor  reported  one  individual  of  a flock  of  three 
riding  on  a cow’s  back. 

Professor  C.  R.  Keyes  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  informs  me  that  a cor- 
respondent of  his.  Dr.  Weeks  of  Emmetsburg,  had  seen  several  magpies 
at  that  place  during  November,  1921. 

A second  specimen  now  in  the  University  of  Iowa  Museum  was  taken 
about  December  1,  1921,  near  Cedar  Rapids.  It  was  one  of  a flock  of 
three. 

From  Charles  City  in  Floyd  county  comes  another  report  of  the  oc- 
currence of  this  bird  in  that  vicinity,  a single  individual  having  appeared 
about  November  13. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Spurrell  of  Wall  Lake,  Sac  county,  writes  me  under  date 
of  December  18  that  on  October  18,  1921,  he  “ saw  two  magpies  in  a 
grove,  without  any  house  in  it.  about  five  and  one-half  miles  west  of  Wall 
Lake,  Iowa.  I saw  them  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  their 
black  and  white  colors  and  extremely  long  tails  were  very  conspicuous 
as  they  flew  from  low  willows  along  the  roadside  to  the  top  of  tall  maples 
in  the  grove.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I have  ever  seen  magpies  in 
Sac  county.”  Mr.  Spurrell  mentions  three  other  persons  who  have  seen 
magpies  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  Lake,  the  largest  number  together  being 
a flock  of  seven.  Old  residents  report  that  the  species  has  not  been  seen 
in  the  county  for  about  thirty  years. 

A former  student  of  mine,  Mr.  H.  Moen  of  Onawa,  in  Monroe  county, 
informs  me  that  at  various  times  during  recent  years  he  has  seen  mag- 
pies near  the  place  and  that  they  sometimes  alight  on  the  backs  of  cat- 
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tie  infested  with  grubs  and  pick  the  larvae  from  the  backs  of  stock  as 
well  as  pecking  at  any  open  sores  thereon. 

These  scattered  records— and  no  doubt  others  from  the  state  could 
be  added — indicate  that  the  movement  of  magpies  into  southeastern  Ne- 
braska did  not.  end  there,  but  has  continued  pretty  well  across  Iowa,  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  having  been  reported  during  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1921  than  the  sum  total  heretofore  taken  in  or  recorded  from 
the  state. 

Dayton  Stoner. 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


NOTES  HERE  AND  THERE 

Conducted  by  the  Secretary 

The  Southern  Manufacturers’  Association  of  New  Orleans  is  dis- 
tributing an  attractive  “ Bird  Book,”  in  which  working  plans  are  given 
for  the  making  of  nest  boxes,  food  shelters,  etc.,  out  of  cypress  wood. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  will  hold 
a summer  meeting  at  Salt  Lake  City  June  22  and  24.  It  is  expected  that 
a large  number  of  its  Pacific  coast  section  will  attend. 

Prof.  Thos.  D.  Burleigh,  formerly  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  now  located 
at  Athens,  Ga.,  where  he  is  Associate  Professor  of  the  Division  of  For- 
estry, University  of  Georgia. 

The  state  of  Texas  has  recently  leased  to  the  National  Association 
of  Audubon  Societies,  for  a period  of  50  years,  without  cost,  the  six  most 
important  bird  breeding  islands  along  its  coast.  Here  are  represented 
extensive  colonies  of  more  than  a dozen  species  of  water  birds.  The 
100,000  or  more  birds  breeding  on  these  islands  will  be  protected  as  far 
as  feasible  against  the  raids  of  commercial  eggers  and  plumers. 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Ford,  formerly  of  Chicago,  and  at  one  time  business 
manager  of  The  Wilson  Bulletin,  is  now  located  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Readers  will  note  that  the  area  covered  by  type  on  The  Bulletin’s 
new  page  has  been  perceptibly  increased,  being  made  wider  and  three 
lines  longer.  Last  year’s  48-page  Bulletin  contained  5,200  square  inches 
of  typed  surface,  while  the  new  64-page  magazine  will  show  8,200,  or  an 
increase  of  60  per  cent  of  reading  matter. 

The  Secretary  has  recently  been  the  recipient  of  pleasant  visits  from 
Messrs.  H.  A.  La  Prade  of  Atlanta,  Ga..,  and  H.  E.  Wheeler  of  Conway, 
Ark.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  enthusiastic  and  accurate  ornitholo- 
gists and  each  is  a prime  mover  in  the  establishment  of  a museum  of 
natural  history  in  his  home  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Our  membership  teams  of  last  year  did  splendid  work  and  the  re- 
sult, of  their  efforts  did  much  toward  encouraging  the  officers  of  The 
Club  in  their  plans  for  expansion.  The  total  number  of  new  names  added 
during  the  year  was  162,  which  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  “team”  captained  by  Dr.  Geo.  R.  Mayfield  brought  in  63  new 
members,  while  that  of  Dr.  T.  C.  Stephens  tallied  59.  The  Secretary 
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played  neutral  and  tried  with  a lone  hand  to  at  least  land  second  place; 
he  scored  a poor  third  with  40  names.  H.  L.  Stoddard  used  a rabbit’s 
foot — or  perhaps  a lucky  duck  hawk’s  claw — and  led  with  a total  of  22 
new  members.  Ur.  Stephens  is  responbile  for  14  names,  Brasher  C. 
Bacon  put  Kentucky  on  the  map  with  12,  Eric  A.  Doolittle  showed  that 
there’s  nothing  in  a name  when  he  sent  in  a total  of  8,  Editor  Jones  and 
Treasurer  Fordyce,  from  their  points  of  vantage,  stamped  11  and  6 ap- 
plications respectively  with  their  approval.  Others  sending  in  5 or  more 
were  Miss  Sherman  and  Messrs.  Eifrig,  Bales,  Hunt,  Stoner.  LaPrade  and 
Mayfield.  The  current  year  should  show  even  better  results  since  our  work- 
ers are  getting  into  practice  and  have  given  some  thought  to  “ lining  up  ” 
prospective  membership  material.  All  members  who  wish  to  assist  in 
extending  the  membership  should  write  to  the  Secretary  for  application 
blanks,  etc. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Oology  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  an- 
nounces plans  for  the  construction  of  an  attractive  building  for  its  col- 
lections and  expects  to  be  in  its  new  quarters  by  summer.  The  building 
will  be  of  the  mission  type,  fireproof,  and  will  provide  5,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space. 

Hon.  R.  M.  Barnes  of  Lacon,  111.,  publisher  of  The  Oologist,  an- 
nounces that  the  new  Standard  Catalog  of  North  American  Birds'  Eggs 
will  be  off  the  press  by  spring.  It  is  expected  that,  the  catalog  will  be- 
come the  universally  used  medium  of  exchange  for  oological  specimens. 

The  practice  of  planting  windbrakes  of  pine,  cedar  and  other  ever- 
greens about  the  farmsteads  in  the  northwest  is  said  to  be  becoming 
more  and  more  widespread  and  incidentally  the  birds  are  being  thus  af- 
forded a haven  in  time  of  blizzards. 

Mr.  Harold  H.  Bailey  of  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  is  preparing  the  manu- 
script for  a book  on  the  breeding  birds  of  Florida,  similar  to  his  work 
on  Virginia  birds.  Mr.  Bailey  is  anxious  that  unpublished  breeding  rec- 
ords of  Florida  birds  be  furnished  him. 

The  late  annual  meeting,  minutes  of  which  are  printed  elsewhere, 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  The  Club. 

The  Okefenokee  Swamp  in  Southern  Georgia  is  one  of  the  great 
natural  curiosities  of  the  country  and  a “last  stand”  for  a number  of 
species  of  birds.  Recently  the  heavy  inroads  of  lumbermen  into  its  won- 
derful moss-clad  forests  of  cypress  has  brought  forth  organized  effort  to 
acquire  the  swamp  for  a National  Monument.  As  such  it  would  serve  as 
a bird  sanctuary,  game  preserve  and  mecca  for  the  naturalist  for  all 
future  time.  The  Okefenokee  is  22  miles  wide  and  30  miles  long. 

The  California  Nature  Study  League,  under  the  guidance  of  its 
president,  Mr.  G.  M.  Goethe,  of  Sacramento,  is  carrying  on  a worth  while 
campaign  with  a view  of  interesting  the  public  in  the  study  of  nature 
and  the  great  outdoors.  One  feature  of  the  work  is  the  issuing  of  an 
illustrated  monthly  leaflet,  most  interestingly  written,  each  issue  calling 
attention  to  some  interesting  species  which  may  be  found  near  at  hand. 
The  circulation  of  the  leaflet  is  said  to  reach  a quarter  million  readers. 
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Filling  as  it  does  the  need  for  a clearing  house  of  ornithological 
observations,  the  Biological  Survey  at  Washington  has  evolved  a system 
of  indexing  and  cross-indexing  its  records  and  notes  which  is  very  effect- 
ive. The  writer,  on  a recent  visit  to  Washington,  was  initiated  into  the 
well  worked  out  scheme  of  card  indexing  by  Dr.  Oberholser,  whom  he 
suspects  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  plan.  A 
room  12  x 16  is  fitted  with  card  index  cases  on  three  sides.  One  section 
of  these  cases  contains  records  by  species,  another  shows  records  by 
states,  and  each  in  turn  is  subdivided  as  between  the  observations  of 
members  of  The  Survey  and  the  records  of  other  observers.  Published 
records  are  included  as  well  as  those  gleaned  from  manuscript  sent  in 
by  correspondents.  Another  feature  is  the  map  case.  In  this,  a lith- 
ographed map  sheet  of  the  United  States  is  assigned  to  each  species  and 
subspecies  and  graphically  thereon  is  shown,  by  means  of  symbols,  the 
recorded  occurrence  of  the  bird  in  question  as  a breeder,  transient,  win- 
ter visitor,  etc.  The  system  is  susceptible  of  unlimited  expansion  and 
deserves  a more  extended  description  than  can  be  given  here. 
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Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Carroll,  Monroe,  and  Vigo  Counties,  Indiana.  By 

Barton  Warren  Evermann.  Proceedings  of  the  Indiana  Academy  of 

Science,  1920,  pp.  315-401. 

A feature  of  exceptional  interest  in  this  paper  is  the  length  of  the 
period  over  which  the  records  extend,  for  few  local  lists  are  published 
with  observations  by  the  same  observer  dating  from  the  present  time  as 
far  back  as  1877.  The  loss,  by  fire,  deplored  by  the  author,  of  most  of 
his  notebooks  prior  to  1888,  was  indeed  a serious  one,  but  the  data  re- 
maining were  certainly  worthy  of  permanent  record. 

The  three  counties  covered  are  all  in  west-central  Indiana,  though 
not  adjoining  one  another.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  species  of 
birds  are  listed.  The  treatment  is  mainly  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
occurrence  of  the  species  concerned,  but  scattered  through  the  accounts 
there  are  also  notes  descriptive  of  habits  and  mode  of  life,  or,  as  under 
the  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  of  some  original  manner  of  securing  speci- 
mens or  abating  a nuisance. 

It  is  a matter  of  some  wonder  that  the  author,  amid  engrossing  In- 
terests and  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  earlier  bird  studies,  could 
find  the  time  and  the  enthusiasm  to  place  on  record  these  valuable  ob- 
servations.—H.  S.  Swarth. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  1,  1922. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Wilson  Bulletin.” 

Dear  Siu: — The  Biological  Survey  began  in  1914  to  collect  data  on 
the  numerical  distribution  of  bird  life  in  the  United  States.  By  such 
information,  which  is  gained  through  counts  made  by  volunteer  collabora- 
tors, of  the  birds  breeding  on  selected  areas,  it  is  possible  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  yearly  fluctuations  in  bird  life  and  of  the  effect  the 
present  State  and  Federal  laws  may  have  on  the  increase  of  game  and 
insectivorus  birds.  During  the  earlier  years  we  received  a very  gratify- 
ing response  to  our  request  for  assistance,  but  during  the  war  many  per- 
sons were  unable  to  continue  the  work  and  interest  in  it  has  seemed  to 
wane.  It  is  desirable  that  these  counts  should  be  repeated  on  a large 
scale  through  a period  of  years  in  order  that  adequate  data  may  be  ac- 
cumulated to  make  possible  definite  conclusions.  Any  one  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  breeding  birds  of  his  vicinity  can  do  this  work,  and 
will  find  it  growing  in  interest  from  year  to  year.  We  are  therefore  again 
appealing  to  the  readers  of  the  “Wilson  Bulletin”  in  the  hope  that  all 
who  are  able  to  do  so  will  make  one  or  more  bird  counts  this  summer. 

The  general  plan  of  this  work  is  to  select  a tract  of  land  containing 
from  40  to  80  acres  and  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  average 
conditions  for  the  vicinity.  Some  day  during  the  height  of  the  breeding 
season,  this  land  should  be  carefully  gone  over  in  the  early  morning  and 
the  male  birds  counted,  which  at  that  season  are  usually  in  full  song  and 
may  be  considered  each  to  represent  a breeding  pair.  The  result  of  this 
count  should  be  checked  subsequently  to  be  sure  that  all  birds  counted 
nest  within  the  selected  area,  and  that  none  have  been  missed.  The  count 
should  not  be  made  until  the  spring  migration  is  over  and  the  birds  are 
settled  on  their  nesting  grounds.  In  the  latitude  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
the  best  time  for  the  first  count  is  about  the  first  of  June,  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  northern  states  probably  about  June  10,  and  south  of  Wash- 
ington during  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Anyone  who  is  willing  to  do  this  work  is  requested  to  send  his  name 
and  address  to  the  Biological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  Full  directions 
for  making  a count  and  report  blanks  will  be  sent  in  time  for  plans  to  be 
made  before  the  actual  time  for  the  field  work.  Since  the  Bureau  has 
no  funds  with  which  to  pay  for  this  work,  it  must  depend  on  the  services 
of  voluntary  observers. 

An  added  impetus  should  be  given  to  this  work  at  the  present  time 
by  the  report  that  the  British  ornithologists  are  contemplating  a census 
of  the  birds  of  the  British  Isles,  planned  along  the  same  lines  as  our  own. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  W.  Nelson, 
Chief,  Biological  Survey. 
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THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club  was 
held  at  Chicago,  111.,  December  26th  and  27th,  1921.  The  Lecture  Hail 
of  the  new  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  had  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  The  Club  by  the  directors,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Wil- 
fred H.  Osgood,  the  Curator  of  Zoology. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  R.  M. 
Strong,  and  business  was  announced  for  the  morning's  program.  At  the 
request  of  Secretary  Ganier,  Dr.  G.  Eifrig  was  appointed  and  kindly  con- 
sented to  act  as  recording  secretary.  The  first  matter  was  to  take  from 
the  table  the  motion  to  increase  the  annual  dues.  The  Secretary  pre- 
sented a tabulation  of  the  answers  received  from  the  questionnaire  mailed 
to  all  members.  Of  the  136  replies  received,  93  per  cent  voted  to  in- 
crease the  dues  to  $2.00  and  $3.00  for  Associates  and  Actives  respectively. 
Two  of  the  votes  favored  retaining  the  present  dues  and  the  balance  ad- 
vocated raising  the  fee  in  various  amounts.  Dr.  Jones,  Editor  of  The 
Bulletin,  brought  out  the  fact  that  last  year’s  publication  was  only  made 
possible  by  the  Special  Fund  raised  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
He  stated  that  a larger  revenue  was  imperative  to  meet  existing  conditions 
and  that  it  should  be  enough  to  make  possible  an  increase  to  64  pages 
per.  number.  Other  speakers  followed  advocating  the  procedure  and  a 
letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Myron  H.  Swenk  of  the  Nebraska  Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union  pledging  the  support  of  that  organization  and  stating  that 
the  matter  of  the  proposed  increase  in  dnes  would  not  likely  interfere 
with  their  present  affiliation.  Dr.  Jones  stated,  that  by  actively  increas- 
ing the  membership  and  with  the  aid  of  a small  surplus  of  last  year’s 
Fund  he  felt  that  a 50  cent  increase  per  member  would  suffice,  and  made 
motion  to  that  effect.  Seconded  by  Dr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Coffin,  stating 
that  he  felt  too  small  a margin  would  be  afforded,  offered  an  amend- 
ment making  the  dues  $3.00  and  $1.50.  After  further  discussion  the 
amendment  was  withdrawn  and  the  original  motion,  providing  for  dues 
of  $2.50  for  Active  and  $1.50  for  Associate,  was  passed.  The  Council  was 
instructed  by  the  Chair  to  take  up  with  the  Nebraska  Ornithologists’ 
Union  the  revisions  made  necessary  in  the  existing  agreement  by  the 
change  in  dues.  The  Secretary  spoke  of  the  advisability  of  creating 
paid  up  Life  Memberships  and  making  provisions  for  taking  care  of  such 
funds  for  investment.  A motion  in  favor  of  the  consummation  of  the 
plan  passed  and  a committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  Stephens,  Swenk, 
Whitney  and  Jones  was  instructed  to  make  arrangements  and  to  can- 
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vas  for  such  memberships.  The  Special  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
through  its  Treasurer,  Dr.  Stephens,  reported  that  the  members  had 
bten  circularized  during  the  year  and  invited  to  contribute  to  a fund  to 
meet  the  current  deficit.  His  detailed  report  was  read,  giving  the 
amounts  and  names  of  contributors,  and  showed  that  nearly  $400  had 
been  made  available  and  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer.  Mr.  Stoddard 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  in 
need  of  revision  and  the  Chair  appointed  a committee  to  report  back  the 
needed  changes  at  a later  session. 

A committee  on  Resolutions,  Messrs.  Eifrig,  Hunt  and  Coale,  were 
next  appointed. 

The  committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Stephens,  Jones  and  Whitney,  was  appointed  to  report  back  after  lunch 
hour.  The  report  of  Treasurer  Fordyce  was  read  and  showed  a bal- 
ance cm  hand  of  $115,  with  no  indebtedness  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

An  Auditing  Committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  Coffin,  Stoddard  and 
Lyon,  was  appointed. 

The  Secretary  was  called  upon  to  report  on  his  work  for  the  year. 
He  stated  that  he  had  received  about  six  hundred  Club  communications 
and  sent  out  about  twice  as  many.  The  membership  campaign,  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted  at  the  last  meeting,  had  been  mapped 
our  and  put  through  with  measurable  success.  Messrs.  Mayfield  and 
Stephens  had  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Captains  of  two  “teams”  to 
make  a systematic  canvas  with  the  aid  of  a form  letter  of  invitation  and 
the  necessary  blanks.  The  work  resulted  in  the  addition  of  162  new 
members.  A circular  letter  and  questionnaire  was  sent  out  in  Novem- 
ber and  a tabulation  made  of  the  replies.  Work  was  done  from  time  to 
time  in  keeping  the  mailing  and  membership  lists  up  to  date,  thus 
cooperating  with  the  Treasurer  in  this  task.  The  work  of  suffixing  to 
the  names  in  the  membership  list  the  year  of  each  member  joining  was 
carried  on.  The  list  was  reported  as  partially  complete  in  this  respect. 
A special  canvas  was  made  during  the  year  for  increasing  the  member- 
ship in  the  South.  Reports  had  been  received  and  filed  in  reference  to 
the  number  of  complete  sets  of  Tbe  Wilson  Bulletin  in  existence. 

President  Strong  spoke  next,  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year  and 
expressing  optimism  with  reference  to  the  future  of  The  Club.  He  out- 
lined the  desirability  of  cooperation  between  students  of  bird  life,  of  ac- 
curate and  intensive  field  studies  and  the  taking  of  comprehensive  notes 
on  the  habits  and  home  life  of  birds. 

Editor  Jones  of  The  Bulletin  said  that  there  was  much  excellent 
manuscript  on  hand  and  that  he  would  welcome  the  enlargement  of  the 
publication.  He  made  a plea  for  more  short  articles  suitable  for  the 
Field  Notes  Department  and  expressed  thanks  to  the  Editorial  Board  for 
assistance  given  him  during  the  year. 

The  hour  for  luncheon  having  arrived  the  members  adjourned  to 
the  Museum  Lunch  Room  for  the  meal  and  informalities. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  the  report  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee.  The  following  officers  for  1922  were  nominated  and 
duly  elected: 

President — Thos.  L.  Hankinson,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Vice-President— Dayton  Stoner,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
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Secretary — Albert  F.  Ganier,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Treasurer — George  L.  Fordyce,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Lynds  Jones  was  unanimously  reelected  as  Editor  of  The  Wil- 
son Bulletin. 

The  program  began  with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Dr.  Wilfred  H. 
Osgood,  Curator  of  Zoology  of  the  Field  Museum.  The  papers  scheduled 
for  the  afternoon  were  then  read,  and  discussed  more  or  less  extensively. 
Attention  was  brought  to  the  fact  that  many  hundreds  of  people  who  are 
banding  birds  would  welcome  a department  in  The  Bulletin  devoted  to 
this  subject.  It  was  decided  to  inaugurate  such  a feature,  and  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Jones  Mr.  Wm.  I.  Lyon  of  Waukeegan,  111.,  consented  to 
look  after  such  a department. 

The  Annual  Banquet  was  held  in  the  evening  at  the  Fort  Dearborn 
Hotel,  there  being  about  25  members  in  attendance.  At  the  suggestion 
of  President  Strong  the  various  members  were  called  on  for  a “ per- 
sonal experience  ” story.  Reminiscences  of  arduous  trips  afield  were 
given  with  warmth  and  candor,  some  dating  back  to  the  days  of  bare- 
foot boyhood.  In  concluding  his  remarks  each  speaker  acted  as  toast- 
master in  introducing  the  member  at  his  right.  The  entire  informality 
throughout  the  meeting  was  notably  in  keeping  with  the  tastes  of  lovers 
of  nature. 

The  morning  session  of  Tuesday  was  begun  with  the  election  of  162 
new  members.  This  was  followed  by  a report  from  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  as  follows: 

(a)  That  a vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Field  Museum,  and  especially  to  Dr.  Osgood,  to  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  program  (Messrs.  Coffin,  Sanborn  and  Steele),  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  for  the  result  of  their  efforts,  to  the  personnel  of  the 
Membership  Teams,  to  the  Editor  of  The  Wilson  Bulletin,  and  to  the 
other  officers  of  The  Club  for  their  work  of  the  past  year;  (b)  that  here- 
after the  annual  meetings  be  at  least  one  day  removed  from  Christmas 
Day;  (c)  that  all  members  be  urged  to  assist  in  extending  the  member- 
ship of  The  Club,  and  (d)  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  address  a 
petition  on  behalf  of  The  Club  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Indiana,  point- 
ing out  the  disastrous  results  to  the  Dune  Region  of  the  lake  shore  in 
the  event  the  proposed  automobile  highway  is  built  through  them.  The 
report  was  adopted.  The  Committee  on  Revision  of  Constitution  reported 
their  recommendations,  and  after  discussion  the  Constitution  was 
amended  as  needed.  The  papers  of  the  morning  session  were  next  taken 
up  and  continued  until  12:30. 

After  luncheon  the  members  were  shown  through  the  halls  of  orni- 
thology and  mamology  by  Dr.  Osgood.  Much  interest  was  expressed  in 
the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibits  and  favorable  comment  was  general  on 
the  arrangements  as  compared  with  the  way  the  collections  were  dis- 
played in  the  old  building.  Dr.  Osgood  explained  that  he  was  just  get- 
ting things  “ ironed  out  ” and  that  plans  for  new  features  and  exhibits 
would  follow  in  due  time.  The  meeting  was  re-convened  for  the  last 
session  at  2:30  p.  m.,  there  being  about  40  members  in  attendance.  Pro- 
fessor Stoner,  the  incoming  Vice-President,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, was  invited  to  take  the  Chair.  Five  papers  concluded  the 
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afternoon’s  program,  which  included  a number  of  slides  of  W.  D.  Rich- 
ardson’s splendidly  executed  photographs  of  wild  birds  and  nests.  A 
feature  of  the  day  was  an  exhibit  of  water  color  drawings  by  George  M. 
Sutton  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  loaned  for  the  occasion.  The  technique  of 
Mr.  Sutton’s  work  elicited  much  favorable  comment. 

Space  prohibits  a more  detailed  account  of  the  meeting,  which  was 
one  of  the  best  in  The  Club's  history.  Those  who  attended  left  with  a 
feeling  of  good  will,  time  profitably  spent  and  stimulus  acquired  for 
more  and  better  ornithological  work  the  coming  year. 

Albert  F.  Ganier. 

Secretary  W.  O.  C. 


THE  LIST  OF  PAPERS  FOLLOWS: 

Reminiscences  of  Early  Ornithologists  of  the  Chicago  Area.  Henry 
K.  Coale,  Highland  Park,  111. 

Hithertoo  Unrecognized  Facts  in  Bird  Migration.  G.  Eifrig,  Oak 
Park,  111. 

Nesting  of  the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  in  Tennessee.  Albert  F.  Ganier, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Notes  on  Twenty-five  Years  of  Migration  Data  from  Oberin,  Ohio. 
Illustrated  with  charts.  Lynds  Jones,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

On  the  Breeding  Grounds  of  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Birds.  Slides.  Alvin 
R.  Kahn,  College  Station,  Texas. 

Methods  of  Bird  Banding  and  Results  from  Illinois.  Slides.  W.  1. 
Lyon,  Waukeegan,  111. 

Sketch  of  the  Field  Museum  and  its  Plans  for  the  Future.  Wilfred 
H.  Osgood,  Chicago,  111. 

Notes  on  the  Hatching  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  and  Woodcock.  Slides. 
Wm.  D.  Richardson.  Chicago,  111. 

The  Joys  of  the  Campaign.  Miss  Althea  R.  Sherman,  McGregor, 
Iowa.  (Read  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Coffin.) 

An  Unusual  Eastern  Movement  of  the  Magpie.  Dr.  T.  C.  Stephens, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

The  Lake  Okoboji  (Iowa)  Biological  Laboratory.  Slides.  Dr.  T.  C. 
Stephens,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Sauk  County,  Wis.  Herbert  L.  Stoddard,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Habits  of  Terns  on  Woepecket  and  Muskeget  Islands.  R.  M.  Strong. 
Chicago,  111. 

Observations  on  the  Facial  Expressions  of  Birds.  Illustrated  with 
sketches.  George  M.  Sutton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Notes  on  the  Hatching  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  and  Woodcock.  Wm.  D. 
Richardson,  Chicago,  111. 
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BY  H.  L.  STODDARD 
PUBLIC  MUSEUM,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Any  restricted  area  in  our  latitude  that  combines  rugged, 
heavily  wooded  bluffs,  large  marshes,  sandy  prairies  and  other 
waste  lands,  with  lakes,  creeks,  rivers,  sloughs,  and  wooded 
bottoms,  is  certain  to  have  a varied  and  abundant  bird  popu- 
lation. Such  a place  is  found  in  south-central  Wisconsin, 
within  a radius  of  fifteen  miles  of  the  villages  of  Prairie  du 
Sac  and  Sauk  City,  where  Sauk,  Columbia,  and  Dane  Counties 
border  on  the  Wisconsin  River. 

A residence  of  five  years  and  various  collecting  trips  prior 
to  1913  had  made  me  familiar  with  the  region  and  awake  to 
its  bird  study  possibilities.  Therefore  the  opportunity  of  re- 
visiting this  favorite  section  — and  renewing  acquaintances 
both  human  and  avian,  was  welcomed.  Here  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  was  spent  from  April  9 to  June  13,  1921,  collecting 
material  for  several  large  bird  groups  for  the  Milwaukee  Pub- 
lic Museum,  and  all  specimens  mentioned  as  taken  on  this  trip 
are  in  the  collection  of  that  institution. 

One  side  trip  was  made  to  Fox  Lake,  Dodge  County,  where 
I joined  Mr.  George  Shrosbree,  Chief  Taxidermist  of  the  Mu- 
seum, on  May  17  for  ten  days  in  a Great  Blue  Heron  colony, 
making  the  necessary  collections  and  studies  for  a large  group 
of  these  picturesque  birds,  and  another  to  a Black-crowned 
Night  Heron  colony,  near  Darlington,  Lafayette  County,  June 
3 and  4,  on  a similar  errand.  The  latter  trip  was  made  in  com- 
pany of  Messrs.  Shrosbree  and  E.  D.  Ochsner  in  the  latter’s 
automobile,  a fine  cross-country  drive  totalling  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles. 

The  remainder  of  our  stay  at  Prairie  du  Sac  was  spent  vis- 
iting favorable  localities  in  all  directions  by  auto,  motor  boat, 
and  on  foot.  We  made  our  headquarters  while  here  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Ochsner,  taxidermist,  who  has  a collection  of  local 
birds  containing  many  rarities. 
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The  village  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Wisconsin  River, 
a mile  below  the  huge  power  dam,  completed  about  1915.  The 
water  is  backed  up  from  here  for  fifteen  miles  or  more,  forming 
Lake  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  most  interesting  bodies  of  water, 
from  an  ornithological  standpoint,  that  it  was  ever  my  good 
fortune  to  visit.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  heavy  bottom  timber 

c. 

was  flooded,  now  standing  in  twelve  to  twenty  or  more  feet  of 
water,  a wierd  gray  forest,  the  gaunt  skeletons  of  the  larger 
treees  alone  remaining.  This  body  of  water,  a mile  and  a half 
to  two  miles  across  in  some  places,  must  be  navigated  with 
caution  in  stormy  weather,  being  full  of  snags,  and  stumps  of 
treees  cut  off  in  winter  at  ice  level.  This  unique  lake  supports 
much  interesting  bird  life,  being  alive  at  times  in  spring  and 
fall  with  migrating  water  fowl.  Here  in  summer  Kingbird 
nests  are  to  be  found  over  a half  mile  from  shore,  in  crotches 
as  low  as  two  feet  above  t lie  water,  while  Purple  Martins  and 
Tree  Swallows  share  the  hundreds  of  natural  cavities  and  old 
woodpecker  holes  with  Great  Crested  Flycatchers  and  even  a 
few  English  Sparrows ! Flickers,  Red-headed,  Hairy  and 
Downy  'Woodpeckers  also  nest  here  as  well  as  the  Great  Blue 
Herons  and  Double-crested  Cormorants,  to  be  described  later. 

West  and  northwest  of  Prairie  du  Sac  lies  slightly  rolling 
Sauk  Prairie.  The  southern  half  is  a sandy  region,  with  many 
uncultivated  fields,  and  knolls  covered  with  coarse  bunch  grass, 
natural  home  of  Prairie  Hens,  Western  Meadowlarks,  Migrant 
Shrikes,  and  in  spring,  swarms  of  Lapland  Longspurs.  This 
region  borders  the  Wisconsin  River  valley  on  the  south,  with 
its  heavy  bottom  land  timber  and  backwater  sloughs,  where 
Pileated  Woodpeckers,  Barred  Owls,  and  such  southern  spe- 
cies as  Prothonotary  Warblers,  Blue-winged  Warblers,  Yellow- 
breasted Chat,  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers  and  others  partial  to 
such  environment  breed.  Here  also  the  rare  Kentucky  Warbler 
was  taken  in  1913  (see  Auk,  Jan.  1917,  p.  67).  Back  from  the 
river  on  both  sides  are  extensive  savannas  or  marshes  as  well 
as  sandy  oak  ridges. 

The  north  half  of  Sauk  Prairie  is  a fertile  farming  section, 
bordered  on  the  west  by  wooded  sandstone  bluffs,  inhabited  by 
hawks,  owls,  Ruffed  Grouse  and  others.  North  of  the  prairie 
is  the  rugged  quartzite  range  known  as  the  Baraboo  Bluffs, 
which  includes  the  beautiful  Devil’s  Lake  region. 

This  unspoiled  range,  so  rocky  and  rugged  that  it  still  re- 
tains much  heavy  timber,  is  the  source  of  Otter  Creek  and 
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other  spring-fed  streams,  along  which  such  rare  Wisconsin- 
species  as  Acadian  Flycatcher  and  Louisiana  Water-Thrushes 
breed.  Blackburnian,  Black-throated  Green  and  other  warblers 
usually  breeding  farther  north  are  occasionally  seen  in  sum- 
mer,  while  Oven-birds,  Nashville,  Cerulean,  Chestnut-sided,  and 
Black  and  White  Warblers  breed  more  or  less  commonly,  and 
Blue-winged  and  Golden-winged  Warblers  may  occasionally  be 
seen  in  mid-summer  with  their  broods.  Least  Flycatchers, 
Yeeries  and  Wood  Thrushes,  and  a host  of  others  are  common 
breeders.  This  range  is  also  a natural  stronghold  of  the  birds 
of  prey.  Virginia  Deer  and  Banded  Rattlesnakes  are  abundant. 

East  of  the  Wisconsin  River  the  rolling  hills  and  fertile  val- 
leys of  Columbia  County  are  attractive  to  many  species. 

The  following  notes  are  selected,  either  for  the  rarity  of  the 
species  listed,  or  for  some  points  of  special  interest : 

Plialacrocorax  a.  auritus  (Double-crested  Cormorant). — These 
“ nigger  geese,”  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  were  common  on 
the  Wisconsin  River  when  I first  arrived,  April  9,  and  reached 
their  greatest  abundance  near  the  last  of  the  month.  They 
frequented  certain  overhanging  trees  growing  from  the  river 
bank  below  Sauk  City  that  were  literally  “white-washed,”  and 
a dozen  to  twenty  birds  were  to  be  seen  here  at  almost  any 
hour.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  frequented  Lake  Wiscon- 
sin near  Merrimac  and  Okee,  where  as  many  as  seventy-five 
were  seen  in  one  tree.  In  this  dead,  partly  submerged  forest, 
Great  Blue  Herons  had  established  a colony  of  about  thirty 
nests,  and  in  the  same  trees,  but  invariably  a few  feet  lower, 
we  counted  thirteen  cormorant  nests  on  our  first  visit,  April 
10.  Although  on  each  nest  sat  a cormorant,  with  others  on  the 
limbs  nearby,  none  of  the  nests  contained  eggs  at  this  time, 
though  those  of  the  herons  mostly  contained  incomplete  sets. 
The  greater  number  of  nests  were  bunched  in  a few  trees,  one 
containing  seven  heron  nests  and  three  of  the  cormorants,  and 
another  five  of  heron  and  three  of  cormorant.  A severe  storm 
later  destroyed  a few  heron  nests  and  all  but  six  of  those  of 
the  cormorants.  Curiously,  though  adults  were  constantly  on 
the  nests,  it  was  not  till  May  I that  we  found  a complete  set 
of  the  cormorant  eggs,  a set  of  four  being  collected  and  others 
incomplete,  seen.  Young,  just  hatched,  were  found  May  2(>, 
three  being  collected,  and  a “pipped”  egg  hatched  in  an  incu- 
bator. Newly  hatched  young  were  winey  black  above  and 
slightly  pinkish  below,  and  polished  all  over  as  if  with  stove 
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blacking.  When  first  hatched  they  could  open  their  eyes, 
though  the  aperture  was  little  larger  than  a pinhead.  Stom- 
achs of  three  one-day-old  young  were  found  to  contain  coarse 
scales  and  other  fish  remains.  One  had  the  back  spine  of  a fair- 
sized bullhead  in  the  stomach.  By  the  first  week  in  June  most 
of  the  migrating  cormorants  had  passed  on,  leaving  those  that 
were  nesting  and  many  non-breeding  birds  around  the  colony. 

Most  of  the  cormorants  did  their  fishing  in  the  shallow  bays 
that  extended  a considerable  distance  into  what  was  formerly 
marsh  and  tamarack  swamp.  Here  it  was  a common  sight  to 
see  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  black  fellows  sitting  on  some 
favorite  snag  or  dead  tree  sunning  themselves  with  partly  ex- 
tended wings,  as  they  digested  their  last  meal. 

When  they  commenced  nesting  all  the  adults  had  full  crests 
and  intense  bluish-green  dottings  around  their  emerald  eyes. 
By  the  time  the  young  were  hatched  the  adults  collected  were 
found  to  have  lost  their  crests,  and  the  eye  ornaments  had 
dimmed  somewhat. 

Some  other  interesting  facts  were  brought  to  light  by  col- 
lecting this  material.  One  fine  large  individual  that  had  been 
sitting  on  four  addled  eggs  for  a long  time,  proved  to  be  a male 
when  collected,  the  smaller,  equally  glossy  bird  that  usually 
sat  nearby  being  presumably  his  mate.  But  very  often  he  was 
seen  to  have  a light  breasted  companion,  this  bird  proving  to  be  a 
non-breeding  male.  There  were  a number  of  these  non -breeders, 
all  more  or  less  mottled  on  their  brea.sts  and  necks  with  lighter 
fea  fliers. 

The  stomachs  of  seven  adults  shot  April  10  all  contained 
fish.  Five  each  held  one  large  bullhead  of  nearly  a pound 
weight,  swallowed  spines  and  all,  while  each  of  the  others  held 
a pike  that  would  weigh  over  a pound.  Others  examined  from 
time  to  time  contained  partly  digested  bullheads  or  more  rarely 
other  fish. 

Breathing  entirely  through  their  mouths,  these  birds  kept 
them  open  wide  while  flying  excitedly  around  their  nests. 

Double-crested  Cormorants  had  nested  in  this  region  the  two 
preceding  years  but  not  before  that,  according  to  information 
I later  was  able  to  obtain.  Mr.  Laurence  Keller  of  Prairie  du 
Sac  saw  many  of  these  birds,  mostly  in  immature  plumage, 
near  three  distinct  nesting  areas  in  mid-summer  of  1!)20.  Others 
mentioned  seeing  half  grown  young  sitting  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  opposite  the  colonies  in  summer.  The  cormorant  nests  are 
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deep  and  solidly  built  of  good  sized  sticks,  well  lined  with  soft 
inner  bark  strips,  and  were  completely  “limed”  before  the  eggs 
were  laid.  The  heron  nests  in  this  colony  were  of  very  unusual 
size,  due  perhaps  to  the  ease  with  which  brittle  dead  sticks  could 
be  obtained  nearby. 

Branta  c.  canadensis  (Canada  Goose). — I was  informed  that 
these  geese  wintered  in  much  larger  numbers  than  is  usual  on 
Sauk  Prairie,  due  perhaps  to  the  open  winter  and  lack  of  deep 
snows.  Many  thousands  were  seen  by  Ochsner,  Albert  Gastrow, 
and  me  on  a row-boat  trip  April  10,  through  the  flooded  woods 
of  Lake  Wisconsin.  At  times  flock  after  flock  would  rise  from 
different  parts  of  the  timber  and  mill  around  until  the  air 
seemed  full  of  geese.  Many  hundreds  still  present  on  April  20. 
Three  or  four  small  flocks  frequented  Sauk  Prairie  until  the 
first  week  in  May.  They  were  extremely  regular  in  their  habits 
in  fair  weather.  Flying  to  the  rye  fields  from  the  river  bars 
where  they  had  spent  the  day,  a few  minutes  before  sundown, 
they  would  remain  until  dark.  Appearing  again  in  the  morning 
just  before  sunrise,  they  would  remain  and  feed  until  the  farmers 
started  to  work  in  the  fields.  In  rainy  weather  when  no  teams 
were  out,  they  remained  in  the  rye  most  of  the  day. 

Wishing  to  collect  a few  fine  specimens  for  a group,  Mr. 
Ochsner  and  I concealed  ourselves  in  rebuilt  corn  shocks  in  a 
field  that  they  frequented  regularly.  Soon  after  daylight  a 
flock  of  about  twenty  alighted  a few  rods  in  front  of  my  loca- 
tion,  followed  in  a few  minutes  by  about  forty  that  came  in 
with  much  argument  and  flapping  directly  behind.  My  part 
of  the  field,  which  included  a considerable  rise  in  the  ground, 
seemed  to  be  favored  by  the  birds  this  morning,  and  I could 
hear  them  talking  in  hoarse  undertones  as  they  fed  my  way. 
Soon  they  commenced  trooping  by  in  twos  and  threes,  pulling 
corn  off  the  shocks  or  standing  erect  looking  for  danger.  Oc- 
casionally they  would  quarrel  a little  and  none  dared  to  ap- 
proach one  cranky  old  gander  with  a lame  leg.  I scarcely 
breathed  as  they  commenced  to  pull  at  the  rear  of  the  shock 
that  concealed  me,  one  finally  coming  around  and  peering  in, 
then  shying  off  like  a spirited  horse  from  a paper  in  the  road. 
Though  two  fine  specimens  were  collected,  it  was  the  presence  of 
these  wary  creatures  all  about,  almost  within  arms  reach,  that 
will  linger  in  the  memory.  So  shy  are  they  that  they  never 
returned  to  this  field  before  leaving  for  the  north,  though  no 
other  corn  was  out  on  the  entire  prairie. 

Ardea  Tierodias  (Great  Blue  Heron). — A flourishing,  well- 
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protected  colony  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  occupy 
the  tallest  timber  in  a large  piece  of  woodland  near  the  shores 
of  Fox  Lake,  Dodge  County.  This  colony  is  partly  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  Matt.  Baird,  who  is  interested  in  the  birds  and 
has  protected  them.  Most  of  the  nests  are  in  living  oaks,  elms, 
and  maples,  from  seventy  to  eiglity-live  feet  above  the  ground. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit,  May  IT  to  23,  the  majority  held  young, 
from  little  fellows  just  hatched,  to  lusty  youngsters  a couple 
of  weeks  old,  while  a few  contained  eggs.  Swarms  of  mosquitoes 
made  Mr.  Shrosbree’s  life  miserable  below,  as  he  collected  the 
selected  specimens  of  adult  herons  with  his  twenty-two  rifle,  I, 
meanwhile  enjoying  (?)  the  fishy  stench  among  the  nests  above. 
We  were  greatly  assisted  in  the  difficult  task  of  securing  and 
lowering  the  necessary  nests  and  tree  sections  by  Mr.  Baird, 
who  is  very  expert  in  the  tree  tops. 

The  adults  of  this  colony  were  exceptionally  tame,  though 
the  great  height  of  the  nests  and  the  density  of  the  foliage  made 
intimate  studies  of  the  nest  life  impracticable.  Here  at  least 
they  cannot  be  considered  a menace  to  the  game  fish,  as  all 
evidence  in  their  nests  and  in  the  stomachs  of  fourteen  adults 
examined,  showed  that  they  were  subsisting  almost  exclusively 
on  carp.  One  large  fellow  had  two  perfectly  fresh  ones  nine 
inches  in  length  in  li is  neck,  and  another  of  over  eleven  inches  in 
his  stomach. 

Xjfcticorax  nycticorax  naevius  (Black-crowned  Night  Her- 
on).— A colony  with  about  fifty  occupied  nests,  three  miles  from 
Darlington,  Lafayette  County,  was  visited  May  2.  At  this  time 
it  was  in  a thriving  condition,  most  of  the  nests  containing  in- 
complete sets  of  eggs.  On  our  last  visit,  June  3 and  L we  were 
informed  that  the  colony  had  been  “shot  up”  by  boys.  The 
twelve  to  fifteen  remaining  nests  mostly  held  young,  from  little 
fellows  just  hatched  to  large  ones  climbing  on  the  edges  of  their 
nests  and  on  nearby  limbs,  while  a few  still  held  eggs.  The 
adults  were  now  extremely  wild  and  wary. 

This  colony  was  located  in  second  growth  timber  on  a side 
hill  a short  distance  from  a small  creek  and  a half  mile  from 
the  recatonica  River,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Charles  Miller,  who 
endeavors  to  protect  them. 

Tympanuchus  a.  americanus  (Prairie  Chicken). — The  morn- 
ing and  evening  gatherings  of  cock  Prairie  Chickens  on  some 
favorite  knoll  where  countless  generations  before  them  gathered, 
fought,  “boomed,”  and  strutted,  and  where  their  own  descendants 
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will  instinctively  gather  if  allowed  to  live,  is  an  extremely  in- 
teresting habit,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  imperfectly  under- 
stood. The  “cooing  ground”  on  the  sandy  west  end  of  Sauk 
Prairie  lias  been  used  each  Spring  for  over  thirty  years  to  his 
own  knowledge,  Mr.  Ocksner  says,  the  birds  always  using  the 
same  knoll,  whether  in  rye,  stubble,  or  grown  to  grass.  The 
following  observations  were  made  from  a shallow  pit  dug  twenty- 
live  yards  from  the  knoll,  while  making  the  necessary  studies 
and  collecting  the  specimens  and  accessories  for  a group. 

The  “cooing”  starts  sometime  the  last  of  March  and  con- 
tinues well  into  June,  each  day  that  the  weather  is  suitable. 
Ocksner  and  I made  about  twenty  trips  mornings  and  evenings. 
The  birds  usually  arrive  very  early,  some  were  on  the  grounds 
before  daylight  two  mornings  that  we  tried  to  beat  them,  but 
on  other  occasions  the  bulk  of  them  came  in  shortly  after  day- 
light. A few  jumps  high  in  the  air  as  if  to  take  the  stiffness 
out  of  his  legs  and  the  bird  was  ready  to  perform.  In  “boom- 
ing” the  head  was  lowered  and  well  out,  wings  drooped  till 
their  tips  touched  the  ground,  tail  spread  and  cocked  slightly 
forward,  long  neck  tufts  vertically  erected  till  tlieir  tips  were 
close  together,  and  the  ornamental  eye  patches  of  bright  yel- 
low skin  extended  to  the  utmost.  The  wings  were  quickly 
shaken,  producing  a slight  rattling  soun.d,  the  lavender  bor- 
dered orange  neck  sacks  inflated  to  the  size  of  small  oranges, 
then  comes  the  resonant  C-A-0-0-0-0-0,  H-O-O,  H-O-O,  rising 
and  in  the  same  tones  as  do,  ra,  me,  of  the  musical  scale.  This 
note  carries  a long  distance  on  the  still  morning  air.  I have 
heard  it  over  water  where  the  nearest  land  was  nearly  two 
miles  away.  Two  cackling  calls,  much  like  those  of  domestic 
roosters,  were  frequently  heard  when  the  excitement  was  high, 
one  a loud  ka-ka-ka-ka-ka-a-a-a-a,  and  the  other  a long  drawn 
out  q-u-a-k.  Sometimes  two  cocks  would  “boom”  and  approach 
one  another  sideways  in  a threatening  manner.  When  actually 
fighting  the  tufts  were  down  and  neck  sacks  collapsed.  They 
jump  up  and  down,  sometimes  completely  over  one  another, 
dislodging  many  feathers.  When  they  back  away  each  seems 
glad  that  it  is  over. 

In  the  excitement  of  their  rapid  rushes,  cooing  and  combat, 
others  may  gather  till  seven  or  eight  are  close  together.  Then 
may  come  a lull,  the  birds  returning  to  their  well  trodden 
stands,  each  a few  feet  from  his  nearest  rival,  till  another  light 
occurs,  and  the  excitement  again  runs  high.  The  center  of  the 
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knoll,  nearly  bare  of  rye,  seems  to  be  occupied  by  the  more 
powerful  birds.  On  two  different  mornings  these  birds  were 
seen  to  leave  in  a body  after  about  two  hours’  performance,  the 
vacated  center  being  immediately  taken  by  a half  dozen  others 
who  had  been  standing  here  and  there  on  the  outskirts.  These 
presumably  weaker  roosters  kept  the  ball  rolling  for  another 
full  hour! 

Specimens  collected  were  in  excellent  condition  in  spite  of 
their  strenuous  life  at  this  season.  Four  of  the  largest  weighed 
exactly  two  and  a half  pounds  each,  and  the  smallest  two  and 
a quarter.  As  Chapman  mentions  in  “Camps  and  Cruises” 
only  the  cocks  gather  to  perform,  at  least  we  saw  no  hens, 
though  twelve  to  sixteen  roosters  were  usually  present.  Late 
in  the  season  two  cocks  went  through  the  performance  on  bunch 
grass  knolls  less  than  a half  mile  distant,  and  nearby  a lone 
hen  was  flushed  and  collected.  Almost  every  morning  the  per- 
forming birds  were  harried  by  a large  female  Marsh  Hawk, 
apparently  only  for  mischief,  as  she  never  came  anywhere 
near  making  a capture.  All  the  brilliant  markings  on  the  as- 
sembled roosters  instantly  vanished  on  the  hawk’s  appearance, 
and  they  would  fly  only  if  forced  to  do  so. 

The  region  including  this  “ cooing  ground  ” is  full  of  sand 
burrs  and  weeds,  some  of  the  fields  resting  for  years  between 
crops.  Western  Meadowlarks  fill  the  air  with  their  music, 
and  the  restless  swarms  of  Lapland  Longspurs  constantly  cir- 
cle their  favorite  fields.  To  complete  the  picture  of  a western 
prairie,  I one  morning  jumped  two  Jack  Rabbits,  survivors  or 
descendants  of  some  introduced  many  years  before  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  long  since  exterminated. 

Falco  peregrines  anal um  (Duck  Hawk). — Some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  our  season’s  experience  were  with  these  spectac- 
ular falcons,  one  eyrie  being  located  in  Sauk  County  and  an- 
other in  Columbia.  For  an  extended  account  of  these  “finds” 
see  Wilson  Bulletin  for  December,  1921. 

Falco  c.  columbaria s (Pigeon  Hawk). — This  little  under- 
study of  the  Duck  Hawk  is  quite  rare  in  this  section.  The  only 
one  seen  was  an  adult  in  worn  plumage  collected  near  Mazom- 
anie,  Dane  County,  on  May  2,  1921.  The  stomach  contained 
the  remains  of  some  kind  of  sparrow. 

Asio  ivilsonianus  (Long-eared  Owl). — A nest  containing  five 
eggs  was  found  five  miles  northwest  of  Prairie  du  Sac  on  May 
L“>,  in  a cedar  thicket.  As  usual  they  were  in  an  old  crow  nest, 
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fifteen  feet  up  a small  cedar.  The  Long-eared  Owl  is  a regular 
but  by  no  means  common  breeder  in  this  section.  The  behavior 
of  this  particular  female  was  so  unusual  that  a short  descrip- 
tion may  prove  of  interest. 

When  first  discovered  this  bird  paid  no  attention  to  kicks 
or  shakings  at  the  tree’s  base  and  only  left  her  nest  when  I 
reached  her  level  in  another  sapling  a yard  away,  then  reluct- 
antly, with  ruffled  feathers  and  snapping  beak.  She  was  now 
completely  carried  away  with  wrath  and  excitement,  attempt- 
ing to  return  to  her  nest,  then  alighting  momentarily  on  the 
dead  limbs  of  a nearby  oak,  swelling  to  twice  her  natural  size, 
and  her  eyes  fairly  blazing.  All  the  time  she  was  uttering  the 
loud  “yows”  and  low,  throaty  growls  such  as  precede  a fight 
between  angry  tom  cats.  The  similarity  of  tone  was  so  great 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  sounds  issued  from  the  throat 
of  a bird.  This  performance  was  kept  up  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  the  bird  frequently  approaching  within  three  feet. 
Finally  I retired  and  studied  her  from  a distance  with  binoc- 
ulars. Her  fury  gradually  subsided,  though  she  trembled  and 
shook  and  jumped*  at  imaginary  pounds,  being  evidently  in  a 
highly  nervous  .^tate.  ' * ’ *- 

Friends  with  a camera  the  following  day  found  her  less  ex- 
citable, and  not  so  inclined  to  approach  closely.  Later  in  the 
week,  when  Dr.  W.  D.  Richardson  made  a special  trip  to  in- 
terview her,  thoroughly  equipped  for  taking  pictures,  she  ab- 
solutely refused  to  perform,  though  using  her  remarkable  vocal 
powers  to  the  fullest.  Unfortunately  this  nest  was  broken  up, 
presumably  by  boys,  so  we  had  no  further  opportunities  to  study 
her  interesting  behavior.  The  male  was  shy  at  all  times,  giv- 
ing cat  calls  from  a safe  distance. 

Phlcjcotomus  jrileatiis  abieticola  (Northern  1 bleated  Wood- 
pecker).— Certainly  has  not  decreased  and  has  probably  in- 
creased slightly  in  the  river  timber  in  the  last  eight  years.  On 
the  fine  bright  evening  of  April  17,  with  the  last  of  the  snow 
on  the  ground  from  the  terrible  blizzard  of  the  previous  twen- 
ty-four hours,  the  rolling  tattoos  of  these  fine  birds  and  their 
smaller  kin,  and  the  calls  of  the  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers  par- 
ticularly, were  the  predominating  sounds  of  the  river  timber, 
followed  as  darkness  fell,  by  the  equally  characteristic  notes 
of  the  numerous  Barred  Owls. 

A nest  of  the  pileated  was  found  April  11,  the  female  ap- 
pearing at  her  door  about  twenty  feet  up  a dead  soft  maple 
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as  I knocked,  and  flying  immediately  she  recognized  her  caller. 
Fresh  chips  on  the  ground  flrst  attracted  my  attention.  The 
contents  of  this  nest  was  never  ascertained,  as  to  do  so  would 
have  necessitated  destroving  the  site.  On  the  evening  of  May 
15,  over  a month  later,  the  Richardsons,  Mr.  Laws,  and  I vis- 
ited the  nest  again,  Dr.  Richardson  hoping  to  secure  Ctraflex 
pictures  of  the  woodpecker  leaving  the  hole.  This  time  the 
male  was  in  the  cavity,  and  pound  the  tree  as  we  would  at 
the  base,  we  could  not  drive  him  out.  At  every  hard  knock  his 
head  would  bob  out  an  inch  or  so,  as  if  driven  by  the  force  of 
the  blow,  lie  was  only  induced  to  leave  when  I climbed  half 
way  up  and  drove  him  out  an  inch  at  a time  by  repeated  ham- 
mering! T firmly  believe  that  the  scarcity  of  these  fine  birds 
over  a large  part  of  their  former  range  that  is  still  suited  to 
their  requirements,  is  directly  due  to  the  shooting  of  every  one 
that  shows  his  red  head,  by  so-called  sportsmen.  No  true  sports- 
man would  wantonly  kill  such  a picturesque  and  beneficial 
creatu  re. 

Empidonax  vircscens  (Acadian  Flycatcher). — Hardly  as 
plentiful  in  1 lie  Baraboo  Bluffs  as  in  1913,  when  many  pairs 
nested  near  the  headwaters  of  Otter  Creek.  Two  examples  were 
collected  here,  however,  and  a number  seen  and  heard.  A typ- 
ical nest  and  four  heavily  incubated  eggs  were  found  June  lA 
This  species  is  probably  not  as  rare  in  southern  Wisconsin  as 
formerly  supposed.  Two  or  three  pair  were  noted  in  a tama- 
rack swamp  at  Calhoun,  Waukesha  County,  on  June  2(>. 

Corvu.s  b.  brachyrhynchos  (Crow). — This  abundant  rascal 
is  only  included  because  of  a point  of  special  interest.  Winter 
roosts  of  the  Crow  are  well  known  and  have  been  frequently 
described,  but  1 have  been  unable  to  find  any  records  of  sum- 
mer roosts.  Approximately  live  hundred  Crows  roosted  in  the 
Sauk  Citv  cemetery  and  across  the  road  in  evergreens  sur- 
rounding  an  unused  house.  This  daily  gathering  was  first  no- 
ticed by  me  on  April  20,  the  first  time  I happened  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  in  the  evening,  and  the  birds  still  frequented  the  roost 
in  undiminished  numbers  up  to  the  time  of  our  departure,  June 
13.  They  straggled  in  from  all  points  of  the  compass  about 
sundown,  sometimes  alighting  in  a mass  in  neighboring  fields, 
or  perhaps  sitting  around  in  the  trees  having  a good  time  gen- 
erally till  roosting  time.  Soon  after  daylight  they  vacated  the 
roost  and  left  the  vicinity  with  much  cawing  and  general  crow- 
racket.  At  first  I had  assumed  that  these  were  non-breeding 
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birds,  but  one  shot  and  examined  proved  to  be  a breeding  male. 
From  the  glossiness  and  sleek  appearance  of  the  others  it  seems 
likely  that  they  were  all  males.  At  some  future  time  1 hope 
to  study  this  roost  carefully  and  examine  a considerable  num- 
ber of  the  birds.  This  time  was  of  course  the  height  of  the 
Crows’  breeding  season,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  females  spend  the  nights  alone  at  the  nests,  tem- 
porarily deserted  by  their  irresponsible  mates.  Their  relatives, 
the  Bronzed  Crackles,  also  have  similar  roosts,  though  the 
habit  may  be  exceptional  in  both  cases. 

Sturnella  negleota  (Western  Meadowlark). — This  line  song- 
ster is  abundant  on  the  sandy  parts  of  Sauk  Prairie.  On  all  the 
low  lands  and  in  rich  farming  sections  the  eastern  variety  only 
is  found,  while  throughout  the  sandy  wastes  the  western  bird 
holds  forth  in  legions.  The  line  of  demarkation  between  these 
two  varieties  of  Meadowlark  as  between  the  rich  and  poor  land 
is  quite  sharply  defined  in  this  region.  Nearby,  in  Dane  County, 
in  a sandy  loam  region,  both  varieties  were  noticed  in  close 
proximity.  A nest  of  the  Western  Meadowlark  with  three  eggs 
was  found  April  28,  and  another  with  four  May  11,  both  in 
long  dead  grass  in  the  sand  prairie.  Four  males  of  each  va- 
riety taken  for  comparison,  show  that  the  western  bird  is  suf- 
ficiently lighter  in  coloration  to  make  field  identification  easy 
and  certain  in  favorable  light. 

Calcarius  l.  lapponicus  (Lapland  Longspur). — These  long- 
spurs  gather  by  thousands  on  the  sandy,  weed-grown  knolls 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  Sauk  Prairie  during  the  latter  part 
of  April.  They  may  increase  day  by  day  till  the  fields  are  alive 
with  them,  then  some  morning  we  find  them  gone,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  scattering  flocks.  April  2S  thousands  were 
present,  while  next  day  not  over  fifty  were  seen.  A few  large 
flocks  were  noted  in  the  fields  near  Fox  Lake,  Dodge  County, 
as  late  as  May  18.  Specimens  collected  the  last  week  in  April 
were  in  almost  complete  summer  plumage. 

Calcarius  pictus  (Smith’s  Longspur). — These  birds,  ordi- 
narily rare  in  Wisconsin,  were  seen  in  small  numbers  among 
the  Lapland*  April  27  and  28,  and  two  females  and  one  male 
were  collected,  in  almost  complete  summer  dress.  On  the  lat- 
ter date  between  twenty  and  thirty  were  seen. 

Chondcstes  g.  grammacus  (Lark  Sparrows). — Small  colo- 
nies of  these  handsome  sparrows  were  noted  at  various  places 
in  Sauk  County,  and  to  a lesser  extent  in  Columbia  and  Dane. 
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Rather  common  locally  in  Sank  County,  around  the  sandy, 
grassy  fields  at  the  foot  and  part  wav  up  the  sides  of  bluffs. 
Small  colonies  were  seen  on  the  bald  tops  of  certain  high 
bluffs  in  Columbia  County,  in  grass  and  weed  patches,  near  the 
gravelly  spots  where  the  Xiglithawks  lay  their  eggs.  In  the 
township  of  Mazomanie,  Dane  County,  a small  colony  has  been 
located  for  years  on  a bit  of  waste  land  a short  distance  from 
the  river.  In  a general  way  it  may  be  said  to  be  partial  to 
sandy  or  barren  spots  grown  up  to  short  grass  or  weeds  in 
places  that  are  seldom  plowed. 

Zonotrichia  1.  leucophrys  (White-crowned  Sparrow). — An 
adult  female  taken  in  the  Baraboo  Bluffs,  Sauk  County,  June 
G,  suggests  the  possibility  of  their  breeding  here. 

Spiza  mnericana  (I)ickcissel) . — A great  Dickcissel  year  in 
all  parts  of  southern  Wisconsin  visited.  Riding  along  the  coun- 
try roads,  singing  males  were  noted  as  averaging  six  to  ten  to 
the  mile.  In  many  of  the  hay  fields  they  were  the  commonest 
birds,  at  least  three  or  four  pair  per  acre. 

Sciurus  motacilla  (Louisiana  Water-Thrush).  — These  shy, 
elusive  creatures  are  regular  migrants  in  small  numbers  along 
the  Wisconsin  River  valley,  and  a few  pairs  breed  near  the 
source  of  Otter  Creek,  a rushing  trout  brook  in  the  Baraboo 
Bluffs.  June  27,  1913,  a nest  with  one  egg  was  found,  in  a 
pocket  in  the  bank  of  the  brook.  A few  days  later,  finding  it 
deserted,  it  was  collected,  as  well  as  an  adult  of  this  species 
that  frequented  the  vicinity.  This  spring  (1921 ) I made  a 
special  effort  to  get  a satisfactory  breeding  record,  but  the 
nearest  I came  to  it  was  finding  a pair  June  G feeding  a big 
lubberly  Cowbird.  The  female  parent  was  collected  for  identi- 
fication. 

An  early  record  is  a specimen  collected  in  the  river  bottoms  in 
Sauk  County  April  17,  the  day  after  the  blizzard.  The  bird  was 
in  the  snow  by  a slushy  pool.  Although  there  were  four  or  five 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  S.  Raul  Jones  and  the  writer 
listed  fifty  species  of  birds  in  these  sheltered  bottoms.  This 
disastrous  storm  must  have  destroyed  ever}7  Woodcock  and 
Prarie  Horned  Lark  nest  in  the  southern  counties  of  Wisconsin. 

Thryomanes  ?>.  beicickii  (Bewicks  Wren). — At  least  two 
pairs  of  these  wrens  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Prairie  du  Sac 
this  last  spring  (1921)  and  1 tried  without  success  to  collect 
a.  specimen  to  establish  a clear  record  for  the  State.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Albert  Gastrow,  told  me  of  a species  of  wren  new  to  him 
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that  had  been  singing  around  his  farm  in  Columbia  County  for 
a number  of  days.  On  going  here  on  the  evening  of  May  20 
the  bird  was  immediately  located  and  satisfactorily  studied  at 
close  range  with  binoculars.  The  white  edging  to  the  long  tail 
and  line  over  eye  are  unmistakable.  The  specimen  fell  in  a 
tangled  mass  of  weeds  and  other  debris  on  being  shot,  and  the 
best  efforts  of  three  of  us  hunting  for  half  an  hour  failed  to 
locate  it. 

Another  pair  took  up  quarters  a mile  away,  near  the  east 
end  of  the  Prairie  du  Sac  bridge,  just  across  the  line  in  Dane 
County.  Mr.  Gastrow  was  also  the  first  to  find  this  second 
location,  one  of  the  birds  singing  off  and  on  all  day  near  where 
he  happened  to  be  working.  My  friends,  Warner  Taylor  and 
S.  Paul  Jones,  later  studied  the  bird  to  good  advantage  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  satisfied  themselves  as  to  its  identity. 

Boeolophus  bicolor  (Tufted  Titmouse). — This  is  another 
species  that  is  extending  its  range  northward,  following  the 
Cardinal.  While  the  latter  were  entirely  unknown  here  pre- 
vious to  1916,  they  are  now  one  of  the  abundant  residents  of 
the  river  bottoms  and  adjacent  regions.  Therefore  I was  not 
surprised  to  hear  the  loud  whistle  of  the  Tufted  Tit  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Prairie  du  Sac  where  the  male  of  a pair  was  collected 
April  13,  1921.  Two  were  heard  calling  in  the  river  timber 
below  Sauk  City  April  23.  They  have  been  reported  and  at 
least  one  taken  at  other  points  in  southern  Wisconsin  recently 
also.  Kumlien  and  Hollister  (Birds  of  Wisconsin,  1903)  say 
of  this  species,  “A  straggler  from  the  south.  In  the  museum 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  there  is  a single  specimen  of 
the  tufted  tit,  shot  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Gilbert,  December  15,  1900, 
near  Madison.  The  bird  was  alone,  and  this  is  doubtless  the 
only  record  for  the  state.”  At  the  present  rate  of  extension 
this  interesting  bird,  as  well  as  the  Cardinal,  should  be  com- 
mon in  suitable  localities  in  southern  Wisconsin  within  a few 
years. 

c/ 
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BREEDING  WARBLERS  AROUND  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


BY  \YM.  H.  LA  TRADE,  .TR. 

The  writer  believes  that  there  is  no  locality  in  the  South 

t / 

where  there  is  a greater  variety  of  breeding  Warblers  than  at 
Atlanta.  With  an  altitude  of  1050  feet,  which  makes  it  the 
highest  city  of  its  size  east  of  the  Mississippi,  there  are  found 
here  some  species  normally  breeding  much  farther  north.  The 
hill  country  of  the  South  has  had  so  few  competent  observers 
that  it  lias  been  largely  guess  work  when  limits  have  been  set 
for  the  southern  breeding  range  of  many  species,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  not  a few  birds  are  found  regularly  hundreds  of  miles 
nearer  the  Gulf  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  writer  hopes 
that  other  southern  observers  may  contribute  such  data  as  they 
have  bearing  on  this  subject  so  that  we  may  determine  whether 
these  are  exceptional  records,  indicating  sporadic  breeding,  or 
whether  the  above  theory  is  correct. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  16  warblers  breed  within  six  miles  of 
the  center  of  Atlanta,  and  some  notes  about  each  species  fol- 
low : 

Mniotilta  varia:  Black-and-white  Warbler.  My  earliest  rec- 
ord for  spring  arrival  is  March  21,  and  by  April  1 it  can  always 
be  found.  Only  a few  remain  to  breed.  Mr.  IV.  J.  Mills  found 
a nest  with  four  eggs  six  miles  south  of  the  city,  and  Mr.  I).  C. 
Peacock  a similar  set  four  miles  north.  It  breeds  regularly  but 
sparingly  20  miles  north,  where  Mr.  D.  A'.  Hembree  has  taken 
several  sets. 

Helinaia  sicainsoni:  Swainson’s  Warbler.  Mr.  Robert  Wind- 
sor Smith  took  the  lirst  specimen,  four  miles  to  the  east,  May 
4,  1898,  and  the  writer  took  the  next,  April  29,  1907.  In  May, 
1916,  I discovered  a male  in  full  song  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  The  bird  was  unsuspecting,  and  with  a dainty  step,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  Oven-bird,  walked  to  within  ten  feet  of  where 
I was  concealed,  stopping  every  few  moments  to  pour  out  its 
rich  and  ringing  song.  So  far  as  I knew,  this  species  had  been 
regarded  as  a bird  of  the  river  valleys  or  coastal  plains,  so  I 
never  suspected  that  it  might  breed  at  an  altitude  of  1050  feet. 
But  on  May  20,  1920,  when  in  the  same  vicinity  searching  for 
nests  of  the  Kentucky  Warbler,  I heard  excited  chippings,  which 
led  me  to  recognize  a Swainson’s  Warbler  in  a tangle  of  vines, 
where  I soon  located  the  completed  but  empty  nest.  On  May  27, 
after  securing  photographs  of  the  female  on  nest  and  of  the  nest 
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and  eggs  in  situ,  [ collected  the  nest  and  three  eggs.  It  was 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  in  vines  slung  under  a small  elm, 
and  rather  roughly  built  of  dead  leaves,  rootlets,  and  pine 
needles.  This  was  in  thick,  damp  woods,  near  a stream  bordered 
by  extensive  thickets,  in  a locality  like  those  described  by  Mr. 
Brewster  and  Mr.  Wayne,  except  for  the  absence  of  canes. 

Helmitheros  verm  looms:  Worm-eating  Warbler.  No  nest 
has  been  found  here,  but  a few  undoubtedly  breed.  One  pair 
was  observed  through  the  breeding  season  of  1916,  and  one 
female  in  slightly  worn  plumage  was  shot  June  1,  1916,  and  is 
now  in  Emory  University.  Twice  1 have  searched  in  vain  while 
excited  females  indicated  well-hidden  treasures.  Chapman  notes 
exceptional  breeding  in  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana,  but  1 suspect  that  they  may  be  found  in  small 
numbers  throughout  the  hill  country  in  this  belt  of  states. 

Ycrmivama  pinus:  Blue-winged  Warbler.  While  collecting 

some  late  migrants  on  May  3,  1916,  I shot  a female  Blue-wing, 
and  on  dissection  was  surprised  to  find  an  egg  nearly  ready  to 
lay.  Later  in  the  season  Mr.  D.  C.  Peacock  saw  a family  of 
young  Blue-wings  in  care  of  the  mother.  Chapman  gives  north- 
ern Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  as  the  southern 
breeding  limit. 

Dendroica  (estiva  cestma:  Yellow  Warbler.  Having  so  easily 
located  nests  of  this  warbler  in  Missouri,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  I have  not  found  them  here.  Abundant  in  migration, 
only  a few  found  in  the  breeding  season,  around  willow  trees  in 
pastures  or  along  streams.  Repeated  search  in  trees  and  bushes 
has  been  in  vain.  More  should  breed  here,  where  there  are  no 
Cowbirds  to  disturb. 

Dendroica  cerulea:  Cerulean  Warbler.  I know  of  only  one 

piece  of  woods  where  it  breeds,  but  several  pairs  certainly  nest 
there  every  season.  High  up  in  the  sycamores  and  poplars  the 
distinctive  song  of  the  Cerulean  may  be  heard  through  May  and 
June,  but  one  needs  a real  rubber  neck  to  keep  an  eye  on  these 
tin}-  singers,  which  look  no  bigger  than  bumble-bees  in  the  tree 
tops.  After  the  leaves  fell  one  winter  1 located  a nest,  presum- 
ably of  this  species,  saddled  on  a limb  of  a giant  sycamore  which 
I searched  in  vain  the  preceding  May. 

Dendroica  dominica  dominica:  Yellow-throated  Warbler.  This 
is  another  species  that  has  baffled  local  oologists.  Living  in  the 
highest  pines,  where  they  may  be  found  from  the  middle  of  March 
until  October,  the  nests  are  doubtless  indistinguishable  from 
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bundles  of  pine  straw  and  cones,  and  binoculars  focussed  for 
a long  time  on  building  birds  is  probably  the  only  way  to  locate 
a nest. 

Dendroica  vigorsi:  Pine  Warbler.  This  bird  is  much  more 
abundant  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  local  breeders  are  nest- 
ing before  many  that  summer  farther  north  leave  us.  While 
some  Pine  Warblers  nest  in  high  pines  like  the  preceding  species, 
other  pairs  are  more  lowly  minded,  one  nest  with  young  being 
only  15  feet  up.  The  three  local  sets  of  which  I have  record 
were  completed  between  March  15  and  March  27,  each  nest  hav- 


ing feathers  in  the  lining. 

Dendroica  discolor:  Prairie  Warbler.  Another  early  arri- 

val. Sometimes  seen  during  the  last  week  in  March.  It  fre- 
quents bushy  fields,  and  the  nest  is  from  two  to  six  feet  from 
the  ground.  Full  sets,  usually  four,  with  one  set  each  of  three 
and  live,  are  complete  between  May  5 and  May  10. 

aS 'eiurus  aurocapillus:  Oven-bird.  One  or  more  pairs  have 
spent  the  summer  five  miles  east  of  the  city  for  several  years, 
but  no  nest  lias  been  found.  Mr.  D.  V.  Hembree  has  taken  sev- 
eral sets  20  miles  north.  Chapman  states  that  they  breed  south- 
ward in  the  Allegheny  mountains  to  South  Carolina,  but  this 
range  should  be  extended  to  include  the  section  of  Georgia 
north  of  Atlanta,  as  they  unquestionably  breed  regularly  in 
many  places  in  this  area. 

Seiurus  motacilla:  Louisiana  Water-Thrush.  A regular 

breeder,  arriving  the  latter  part  of  March  and  nesting  early 
enough  in  April  to  have  young  on  the  wing  by  the  middle  of 
May.  Almost  every  small  stream,  with  banks  high  enough  to 
afford  nesting  places,  has  one  or  more  pairs,  but  the  nests  are 
so  hard  to  locate  that  f have  succeeded  in  finding  only  two,  one 
with  young,  and  one  with  four  eggs. 

Oporornis  fonnosus:  Kentucky  Warbler.  Chapman  notes 

The  breeding  of  this  species  at  Caesar’s  Head,  S.  C.,  as  if  it  were 
exceptional  so  far  south,  but  this  is  the  most  abundant  breeding 
warbler  around  Atlanta,  except  the  Hooded  and  the  Chat, 
though  nests  are  much  harder  to  find  than  those  of  bush  build- 
ing species.  1 know  of  one  large  tract  of  woods  in  which  1 be- 
lieve' that  20  nesting  pairs  is  a conservative  estimate.  Nests  I 
have  succeeded  in  finding  were  in  rather  open  woods,  and  were 
located  by  flushing  the  brooding  female.  May  15  to  May  25  is 
the  time  to  expect  fresh  sets,  and  twice  I have  found  sets  of  five. 

Gcothlgpis  trichas  t rich  as:  Maryland  Yellow-throat.  This 
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is  another  regular  breeder  that  seems  to  practice  more  conceal- 
ment than  I found  to  be  the  case  around  St.  Louis,  nesting  places 
being  confined  to  marshy  places. 

Ictcria  virens  virens:  Yellow-breasted  Chat.  Very  abundant. 
I have  found  three  and  four  nests  in  a day,  and  in  much  more 
accessible  places  than  those  reported  by  Mr.  Wayne  and  Mr. 
Erichsen  in  the  Auk.  Nearly  all  sets  are  of  four  eggs,  a few 
having  only  three. 

W'ilsonia  citrina:  Hooded  Warbler.  One  of  the  characteris- 
tic birds  of  this  section,  arriving  the  first  week  in  April,  full 
sets  being  found  from  May  10  to  June  10.  Nests  are  from  six 
inches  to  three  feet  from  the  ground,  in  bushes,  canes,  or  vines. 

Setophaga  ruticilla:  Redstart.  Chapman  gives  exceptional 

records  of  southern  breeding  at  Greensboro,  Ala.,  and  Jackson, 
Miss.  The  writer  believes  that  this  species  nests  in  many  locali- 
ties in  the  northern  half  of  Georgia.  In  the  past  five  years  live 
nests  with  eggs  or  young  have  been  found  near  the  spot  where 
the  nest  of  Swainson’s  Warbler  was  discovered,  all  being  in 
birch  or  elm  trees,  at  a height  of  from  12  to  35  feet. 

The  Parula  Warbler  has  never  been  found  breeding  here, 
though  it  breeds  on  the  Georgia  coast  and  probably  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  Prothonotary  Warbler  breeds  near  Augusta,  but  has 
never  been  seen  around  Atlanta.  Bachman’s  Warbler  has  been 
recorded  here  once  as  a migrant,  April  18,  1914.  The  late  Mr. 
James  Sanford  told  me  of  following  a singing  male  for  nearly 
three  hours,  during  which  time  he  had  many  good  views  of  him 
through  field  glasses,  and  once  was  within  15  feet  of  him.  One 
would  not  expect  this  species  here  even  as  a migrant,  but  after 
my  experience  with  Swainson’s  Warbler  I am  not  disposed  to 
say  that  any  warbler  breeding  in  the  South  and  appearing  here 
in  migration  may  not  also  breed.  At  any  rate,  no  harm  is  done 
in  entertaining  the  dream  that  even  this  rarest  of  southern 
warblers  may  some  day  be  added  to  our  breeding  list.  The 
Golden-winged  Warbler  was  reported  by  Gearhardt  as  breed- 
ing in  northwest  Georgia,  as  recorded  in  Baird,  Brewer,  and 
Ridgeway,  but  some  doubt  seems  to  attach  to  his  records.  The 
Black-throated  Green,  the  Blackburnian,  and  Cairn’s  Warblers 
are  supposed  to  breed  in  the  mountains  of  North  Georgia,  but 
we  can  scarcely  hope  to  add  them  to  our  Atlanta  list. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  CUMBERLAND  ISLAND, 

GEORGIA 


BY  T.  GILBERT  l’EARSON 

The  most  southern  of  all  the  Sea  Islands  that  skirt  the  coast 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  is  Cumberland  Island,  separated  from 
Florida  by  the  waters  of  the  little  bay  up  which  one  would  ap- 
proach Fernandina  from  the  sea.  It  lies  some  distance  from  the 
mainland  and  the  intervening  territory  is  covered  with  exten- 
sive salt  marshes,  through  which  winds  a navigable  creek,  that 
composes  part  of  the  inland  passage  used  by  small  boats  bound 
up  or  down  the  coast. 

About  forty  years  ago  Thomas  M.  Carnegie  of  Pittsburgh, 
purchased  almost  the  entire  island  and  near  its  southern  end 
built  a magnificent  home,  with  fountains,  flower  gardens  and 
other  attractive  surroundings.  This  house,  “ Dun  gen  ess/’  is  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  along  the  Georgia  coast,  and  is  a familiar 
sight  to  those  who  in  cruising  the  Atlantic  coast,  seek  the  shel- 
ter of  the  Inland  Passage. 

As  Mr.  Carnegie’s  children  matured  tliev  in  turn  built  homes 
on  the  island,  occupying  the  sites  where  once  stood  the  wide- 
galleried  houses  of  the  old  plantation  homes.  The  new  owners 
have  never  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  most  of  the  old 
fields  are  now  covered  with  bushes  and  second-growth  trees. 
The  Island  also  contains  much  primeval  forest  land,  including 
extensive  areas  of  oak,  tulip,  poplar  and  other  hardwood  trees 
indigenous  to  the  region.  There  is  an  extensive  area  of  sand- 
hills covered  with  beautiful  forests  of  long-leaf  pines.  There  are 
fresh  and  saltwater  marshes,  numerous  freshwater  ponds  and 
extensive  swamps. 

Some  hunting  is  indulged  in  during  the  winter  months,  but 
as  no  one  is  permitted  to  shoot  there  except  the  Carnegies  and 
their  friends,  and  as  this  shooting  is  not  extensive,  the  wild  life 
has  been  left  in  almost  undisputed  control  of  this  great  and 
varied  region.  Virginia  Deer  are  abundant  and  they  are  in 
evidence  everywhere  as  one  travels  about  Ihe  Island.  In  no 
place  have  I found  Wild  Turkeys  so  plentiful. 

On  May  2,  1 b21 , 1 landed  on  the  Island  and  remained  the 
guest  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  2nd,  until  the  morning  of  May  (i.  My 
host  graciously  put  at  my  disposal  every  convenience  of  the 
Island  in  the  way  of  automobiles,  boats  and  guides,  and  in  fact 
accompanied  me  almost  constantly,  paddling  the  canoe  while  I 
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fished,  photographed  alligators  (which  swarm  in  the  swamps 
and  ponds)  and  limited  birds’  nests. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  1)7  species  of  birds  seen  on  the 
Island  or  over  the  waters  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Others 
were  observed  bnt  not  at  sufficiently  close  range  to  make  iden- 
tification positive: 

1 Herring  Gull  (Lcirus  argentatus) . 

Two  in  immature  plumage  were  seen  on  the  beach  May  3. 

2.  Laughing  Gull  ( Larus  atricilla). 

Thirty  were  counted  at  various  points  flying  near  the  beach  on 
May  3.  Several  were  immature. 

S.  Common  Tern  ( Sterna  Mrundo) . 

Several  were  in  sight  May  2 and  5. 

4.  Least  Tern  (Sterna  antillarum) . 

Noted  daily  flying  about  the  waters  near  Dungeness. 

5.  Black  Skimmer  ( Rynchops  nigra). 

A group  of  three  Skimmers  was  seen.  The  birds  were  feeding  from 
the  surface  as  they  flew  leisurely  by  perhaps  fifty  yards  from  shore. 

6.  Water-Turkey  ( AnMnga  anhinga) . 

An  Anhinga  with  wings  spread  was  seen  standing  on  a dead  tree  on 
one  of  the  ponds  May  2,  and  another  flew  by  shortly  afterward. 

7.  Florida  Cormorant  ( PJialacro corax  auritus  floridanus) . 

Ten  individuals  were  counted.  The  bird  is  not  known  to  breed  on 
the  Island. 

S.  Brown  Pelican  ( Pelccanus  occidentals). 

On  May  2 two  adults  were  seen  flying  over  the  bay  near  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  Island. 

9.  Wood  Duck  ( Aix  sponsa) . 

Three  pairs  noted.  This  species  undoubtedly  breeds  here  commonly. 

10.  Surf  Scoter  (Oidemia  perspicillata) . 

Five  counted  near  the  Dungeness  wharf  on  the  morning  of  May  6. 

11.  White  Ibis  (Guar a alba) . 

Nineteen  adult  birds  observed.  Seventeen  were  in  one  flock.  There 
appears  to  be  no  record  of  any  nesting  colony  having  occupied  the  Island. 

12.  Ward’s  Heron  (Ardea  herodias  wardi) . 

A common  species.  Breeds. 

13.  Egret  (Herodias  c-gretta) . 

A colony  of  Herons  and  Egrets  have  for  many  years  built  their  nests 
in  the  trees  and  bushes  bordering  one  of  the  ponds  on  the  Island.  The 
spring  of  1921  was  a very  dry  one  and  the  water  in  the  pond  became  so 
low  that  the  trees  of  the  rookery  were  left  on  dry  ground.  Egrets,  Little 
Blue  and  Louisiana  Herons  rarely  continue  to  use  their  breeding  grounds 
under  such  conditions.  Hence  the  whole  colony  this  spring  departed  to 
a swamp  so  difficult  to  penetrate  that  although  we  saw  Egrets  and  other 
Herons  converging  their  flight  to  the  new  nesting  place  we  did  not,  upon 
advice  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  attempt  to  visit  the  colony.  This  species  ap- 
peared to  be  somewhat  more  plentiful  than  the  Snowy  Egret. 

14.  Snowy  Egret  (Egretta  candidissima  candidissima) . 
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Seen  daily  on  Ashley  Pond  and  elsewhere.  Perhaps  twenty  noted 
in  all.  Has  been  known  to  breed  here  for  many  years. 

15.  Louisiana  Heron  ( Hydranassa  tricolor  ruficollis). 

Appeared  to  be  the  most  abundant  Heron  on  the  Island.  Breeds. 

16.  Little  Blue  Heron  ( Florida  ccerulea) . 

Common  and  undoubtedly  breeding. 

17.  Green  Heron  ( Butorides  viresc&ns  virescens). 

One  nest  with  eggs  examined.  Several  birds  seen. 

Is.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron  ( Nycticorax  nycticorax  ncevius). 
Common  species;  five  nests  found. 

19.  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron  ( Nyctatiassa  violacea) . 

A dozen  or  more  seen.  Doubtless  breeds  in  the  swamps. 

20.  Wayne’s  Clapper  Rail  (R alius  crepitans  waynei). 

Often  heard  calling  from  the  marshes. 

21.  Purple  Gallinule  ( Ionornis  martinicus) . 

Appeared  to  be  common.  Its  notes  often  heard  in  the  frasliwater 
marshes  about  the  ponds. 

22.  Florida  Gallinule  ( Gallinula  galeata). 

One  seen  in  a pond  near  the  sand  dunes. 

23.  Least  Sandpiper  ( Pisobia  minutilla). 

Several  small  flocks  were  constantly  on  the  beach  and  the  neighbor- 
ing flats. 

24.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  ( Ercunetes  pusillus). 

Were  flocking  with  Least  Sandpipers. 

25.  Yellow-legs  (Totanus  flavipcs) . 

On  May  3 and  4 a flock  of  about  seventy  Yellow-legs  were  watched, 
as  they  fed  in  a shallow  fresh  water  pond  near  the  duck  house. 

26.  Solitary  Sandpiper  ( Helodromas  solitaries  solitaries) . 

Three  or  four  seen  about  the  fresh  water  ponds. 

27.  Willet  ( Catoptrophores  semipalmates  semipalmates) . 

Three  or  four  seen  flying  about  the  marshes.  Undoubtedly  they 
breed  here  regularly. 

28.  Spotted  Sandpiper  ( Actitis  macelaria). 

Several  were  recorded. 

29.  Hudsonian  Curlew  ( Numcnies  hudsonicus) . 

One  flock  of  five  was  seen  in  flight  May  2.  Two  birds  appeared  the 
morning  of  May  6. 

30.  Semipalmated  Plover  ( JEgialitis  semipalmata) . • 

Perhaps  twenty  individuals  were  feeding  along  the  beach  May  3 and  4. 
3.i  Wilson’s  Plover  (Ocli  thodromes  ivilsonius). 

Common  on  the  dry  beaches  and  breeding. 

3l  Ruddy  Turnstone  ( Arcnaria  interpres  morinella) . 

One  flock  seen  May  3 and  two  other  flocks  May  4. 

32.  Oyster-catcher  ( Hcematopes  palliates). 

One  found  on  the  beach  May  4. 

34.  Wild  Turkey  ( Meleagris  gallopavo  silvestris). 

Wild  Turkeys  appear  to  be  everywhere  on  the  Island.  Mr.  Car- 
negie said  that  the  thirty  or  forty  killed  every  winter  seemed  to  have  no 
effect  on  their  numbers,  which  continue  to  increase  every  year.  These 
birds  were  seen  frequently  in  the  pasture,  in  the  woods,  or  along  the 
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roadside.  Mr.  Carnegie  and  I each  caught  a young  one  but  a few  days 
old,  on  May  4.  The  same  afternoon  five  gobblers  and  a hen  fed  for  some 
time  on  the  golf  course  within  sight  of  the  house. 

35.  Mourning  Dove  ( Zenaidura  macroura  carolincnsis) . 

Only  three  were  seen.  If  more  land  was  cleared  and  under  culti- 
vation these  birds  would  probably  be  numerous. 

36  Ground  Dove  ( Chcemepelia  passerina  terrestris). 

Several  were  noted  flying  about  or  feeding  by  the  roadside.  They 
were  not.  so  tame  as  one  usually  finds  them  to  be  in  the  quiet  streets  of 
Florida  towns. 

37.  Turkey  Vulture  ( Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis) . 

Common.  One  pair  had  recently  laid  eggs  in  silo. 

3X.  Black  Vulture  ( Catharista  urubu). 

This  species  doubtless  is  much  more  common  than  the  three  individ- 
uals seen  might  lead  one  to  suspect. 

39.  Marsh  Hawk  ( Circus  Tiudsonius). 

One  male  seen  beating  along  over  the  pasture  May  3. 

40.  Red-tailed  Hawk  ( Buteo  borealis  borealis). 

One  adult  noted. 

4V  Florida  Red-shouldered  Hawk  ( Buteo  lineatus  alleni ) . 

Three  or  four  were  flushed  from  their  perches  in  the  live  oak  trees. 

43.  Bald  Eagle  ( Haliceetus  leucocepbalus  leucocephalus) . 

Eagles  were  seen  on  three  or  four  occasions — all  were  adults  with 
white  heads  and  tails.  Mr.  Carnegie  pointed  out  two  of  their  nests.  I 
understood  that,  there  were  others  on  the  Island. 

43.  Duck  Hawk  ( Falco  peregrinus  anatum). 

On  May  4.  while  driving  along  the  beach  a few  miles  from  Dun- 
geness  a Duck  Hawk  appeared  coming  from  the  direction  of  Fernandina 
up  the  bay.  It  was  at  the  time  flying  perhaps  a hundred  feet  above  the 
water.  Nearing  the  beach  it  suddenly  dived  at  an  Oyster-catcher  we  had 
been  watching  on  the  shore.  The  big  shore-bird  took  refuge  in  flight, 
but  the  hawk  almost  immediately  overtook  it,  but  when  within  a few 
feet  it  swerved  upward  and  towered.  It  quickly  dived  for  another  harm- 
less attack,  then  pursued  its  way  along  the  beach  parallel  with  our  course. 
At  my  suggestion  Mr.  Carnegie  released  the  engine  and  the  indicator 
showed  a speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour  before  we  had  attained  a rate 
equal  to  that  of  the  Duck  Hawk.  The  bird,  however,  appeared  to  be 
moving  with  indolent  ease  and  without  haste. 

44.  Sparrow  Hawk  ( Falco  sparverius  sparverius). 

Only  two  were  noted.  Conditions  on  the  Island  would  appear  not 
to  be  favorable  for  their  presence,  the  forest  growth  being  too  heavy  and 
open  ranges  too  few  to  meet  their  requirements. 

45.  Osprey  ( Pandion  baliaetus  carolincnsis) . 

One  seen  fishing  in  a pond  May  2.  Another  seen  on  its  nest  near 
the  duck  house  May  3 and  4. 

46.  Florida  Barred  Owl  (Strix  varia  alleni). 

Two  seen  and  one  heard. 

47.  Great  Horned  Owl  ( Bubo  virginianus  virginianus) . 

One  seen  May  3,  and  one  heard  calling  the  next  night. 

48.  Yellow-rilled  Cuckoo  ( Coccyzus  americamis  amcricanus). 
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Several  Cuckoos  were  found,  but  only  one  was  examined  at  close 
range.  This  proved  to  be  a Yellow-billed. 

49.  Belted  Kingfisher  ( Ccrylc  alcyon). 

A few  were  found.  Not  known  to  breed. 

50.  Southern  Downy  Woodpecker  ( Dryobates  pnbescens  pnbescens). 

A familiar  resident  species. 

51.  Pileated  Woodpecker  ( Phlceotomus  pileatus  pilcatus). 

Found  at  various  places  on  the  Island.  Breeds. 

52.  Red-headed  Woodpecker  (Melanerpes  crythroc.eplialus) . 

Only  one  was  discovered. 

53  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  ( Ccnturus  carolinus). 

A fairly  common  resident  bird. 

54.  C hick-will’ s-widow  ( Antrostomus  carolinensis) . 

Heard  calling  the  early  part  of  every  night. 

5-'».  Nighthawk  ( Chordcilcs  Virginia  mis  virginianus) . 

Some  were  seen  hawking  about  over  the  pasture  late  every  after- 
neon.  May  2 one  was  flushed  from  a single  egg  on  the  golf  course. 

5G.  Chimney  Swift  (Chietura  pelagica) . 

These  birds  find  congenial  nesting  places  in  the  large  chimneys. 

57.  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  ( Archilochus  colubris). 

Two  males  were  seen. 

58.  Kingbird  ( Tyrannus  tyrannus). 

A very  abundant  species.  No  nests  were  noticed. 

59.  Crested  Flycatcher  ( Myiarchus  crinitus). 

Very  plentiful  in  the  woods. 

60.  Wood  Pewee  ( Myiochancs  virens). 

One  seen  on  May  3. 

61.  Blue  Jay  ( Cyanocitta  cristata  cristata) . 

Only  three  were  noted.  Is  probably  plentiful. 

62.  Fish  Crow  (Corvus  ossifragus) . 

Abundant.  This  bird  is  the  curse  of  the  southern  Heron  rookeries. 
An  egg  shell  containing  a hole  of  the  character  made  by  a Crow  was 
found  on  Long  Slough.  The  egg  was  that  of  a Snowy  Egret,  Little  Blue, 
or  Louisiana  Heron.  As  a rule  the  eggs  of  these  species  are  indistinguish- 
able. 

63  Bobolink  ( Dolichonyx  oryzivorus). 

One  small  flock  of  male  bobolinks  observed  on  May  2. 

61.  Florida  Red-wing  ( Agelaius  phceniceus  floridanus). 

A familiar  resident  species. 

65  Meadowlark  ( Stumclla  magna  magna) . 

Present,  but  not  numerous. 

6C.  Florida  Grackle  ( Qaiscalus  quiscala  aglceus). 

Frequently  seen.  An  incompleted  nest  was  examined  on  May  2.  It 
was  being  built  in  the  hollow  of  a dead  tree  standing  in  a pond. 

6”.  Boat-tailed  Grackle  ( Megaquiscalus  major  major). 

Present,  and  breeding. 

68.  Swamp  Sparrow  ( Mdospiza  gcorgiana) . 

Two  found  near  Ashley  Pond.  May  3. 

69.  White-eyed  Towhee  ( Pipilo  cryth roph t h almus  alleni). 

Very  plentiful;  undoubtedly  breeding. 
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70.  Florida  Cardinal  ( Carclinalis  cardinalis  floridanus) . 

Abundant  and  breeding. 

7J . Painted  Bunting  ( Passcrina  ciris). 

Five  males  and  three  females  noted  May  2-6. 

72.  Scarlet  Tanager  ( Piranga  erythromclas) . 

Two  males  appeared  near  the  bouse  May  2. 

73.  Summer  Tanager  ( Piranga  rubra  rubra). 

Common  in  the  oak  forests. 

74.  Barn  Swallow  ( Hirundo  erythrogastra) . 

Perhaps  fifty  were  seen  flying  about  the  golf  course  and  nearby  field 
May  2,  3 and  5. 

75.  Tree  Swallow  ( Iridoprocnc  bicolor). 

Many  were  resting  on  dead  trees  in  the  upper  end  of  a beach  pond 
May  3. 

76  Loggerhead  Shrike  ( Lanins  ludovicianus  ludovicianus) . 

Watched  an  adult  feeding  a young  on  May  8.  Two  others  were 
found. 

77.  Red-eyed  Vireo  (Vircosylva  olivacea) . 

Seen  on  May  3,  4 and  5. 

78.  White-eyed  Vireo  ( Vireo  griseus  griseus). 

Seen  and  heard  daily. 

70.  Black  and  White  Warbler  ( Mniotilta  varia) . 

In  evidence  daily. 

80  Prothonotary  Warbler  ( Protonotaria  citrea) . 

A not  uncommon  species  about  the  fresh  water  ponds. 

8L  Parula  Warbler  ( Compsothlypis  americana  americana). 

A few  observed.  Breeds. 

82.  Yellow  Warbler  ( Dendroica  (estiva  (estiva). 

These  birds  were  frequenting  the  shrubbery  near  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
house  and  at  Dungeness. 

83.  Magnolia  Warbler  ( Dendroica  magnolia  ) . 

Four  males  seen  May  2. 

84.  Black-poll  Warbler  ( Dendroica  striata). 

Two  were  found  on  the  morning  of  May  2. 

85.  Pine  Warbler  ( Dendroica  vigorsi). 

Several  found  in  the  pine  Avoods.  Males  Avere  in  song. 

86  Yellow  Palm  Warbler  ( Dendroica  palmarum  hypochrysea) . 

Noted  in  company  with  the  Magnolia  Warbler. 

87.  Oven-bird  ( Seiurus  aurocapillus) . 

A numerous  species,  inhabiting  the  underbrush  and  thick  Avoodlands. 
8S.  Yelloav-breasted  Chat  ( Jctcria  virens  virens). 

Heard  calling  the  night  of  May  2.  None  seen. 

89.  Mockingbird  ( M Units  polyglottos) . 

Abundant.  Nests  containing  eggs  were  examined  May  3 and  4. 

90.  Catbird  (Dumetella  carolinensis) . 

Often  seen  darting  about  the  shrubbery. 

91.  Broavn  Thrasher  ( Toxostoma  rufum) . 

Frequently  noted  as  we  rode  about  the  Island. 

92.  Carolina  Wren  ( TTiryothorus  ludovicianus  ludovicianus) . 
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Many  in  full  song.  A nest  with  young  was  shown  me  in  the  small 
club  house  near  the  golf  course. 

9b.  Worthington’s  Marsh  Wren  ( Tclmatodytes  palustris  griseas). 
Heard  singing  in  the  marshes  daily. 

94.  Brown-headed  Nuthatch  ( Sitta  pusilla). 

Only  three  observed.  Probably  common  and  breeding  in  the  pine 
woods. 

95.  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  ( Polioptila  ccerulea  ccerulea). 

Often  seen  and  heard. 

9C.  Robin  ( Planesticus  migratorius  migratorius) . 

Only  one  was  seen.  This  was  on  the  morning  of  May  6.  Does  not 
breed  here. 

97.  Bluebird  ( Sialia  sictlis  sialis). 

Common  in  the  more  open  areas.  One  nest  noted. 


A MILD  WINTER  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS  AT  CHICAGO 

C.  W.  G.  EIFRIG 
RIVER  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 

The  winter  of  1920-21  was  a memorable  one  for  its  mildness, 
not  only  for  Chicago  and  vicinity,  with  which  the  writer  is 
concerned,  but  for  nearly  the  whole  continent.  Those  members 
of  the  Wilson  Club  who  attended  the  last  meeting  at  Chicago 
will  perhaps  mentally  put  a question  mark  behind  the  statement, 
as  regards  Chicago  at  least,  for  they  found  the  weather  decidedly 
boreal  during  the  last  days  of  December,  reaching  — 4°  on  the 
28th,  and  plenty  of  snow  too.  But  that  was  about  the  only 
real  wintry  spell  we  had.  Lest  anyone  suspect  the  writer  of 
undue  meteorological  enthusiasm  or  a too  lively  imagination 
along  weather  lines,  let  me  quote  from  the  official  monthly 
summaries  of  the  Chicago  bureau.  To  go  back  as  far  as  October 
1920:  “ The  mean  temperature  for  Hie  month,  61.9°,  was  the 
highest  October  mean  recorded  since  the  station  was  established 
in  1871.  Mild  weather  was  continuous  from  the  3rd  to  the  27th. 
Frecipitation  was  about  three-fifths  of  the  normal.  Sunshine 
was  above  the  normal.”  “As  a whole,  November  was  mild 
with  only  light  precipitation.  The  mean  temperature,  40.20°, 
was  1°  above  normal/’  “In  December  moderate  temperature 
prevailed  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  month,  etc.  The  max- 
imum was  02°  on  the  3rd,  the  minimum  was  — 4°  on  the  28th. 
No  severe  storms  occurred,  with  the  exception  of  a period  ex- 
tending from  the  13th  to  the  15th.”  “January,  as  a whole,  was 
mild  and  dry,  with  no  severe  storms.  Aside  from  one  moder- 
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ately  cold  period,  12th  to  17th  inclusive,  every  day  was  above 
the  seasonable  average  in  temperature,  the  excess  ranging  from 
15°  to  20°  in  nine  days.  The  total  precipitation,  amounting  to 
0.97  inch  was  less  than  one-half,  and  the  total  snowfall,  3.2 
inches,  less  than  one-third  of  the  normal.  There  was  an  un- 
usually large  amount  of  sunshine,  100  per  cent  of  the  possible 
amount  being  recorded  on  seven  days.”  “ In  February  mild,  dry 
weather  prevailed  during  most  of  the  month.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture, 33.4°,  was  8°  above  normal,  and  this  was  the  sixth  suc- 
cessive month  with  a mean  temperature  abnormally  high.  The 
absolute  maximum  of  66°  on  the  15th  exceeds  all  previous 
February  records.  The  small  snowfall  of  the  entire  winter  to 
February  28th,  9.4  inches,  likewise  breaks  all  previous  rec- 
ords.” “ March,  1921,  with  a mean  of  45.8°,  exceeded  all  previ- 
ous records  with  the  single  exception  of  1910,  while  the  maxi- 
mum of  68°  on  the  5th  is  the  highest  ever  recorded  at  Chicago 
so  early  in  the  season.  Vegetation  made  rapid  advancement 
until  the  28th,  when  growth  was  checked  by  a freeze  which  in- 
jured tender  plants.”  “April  is  the  eighth  consecutive  month 
with  abnormally  high  temperatures.  However,  unseasonably 
low  temperatures  prevailed  on  the  10th  - 11th  and  10th-17th, 
with  frosts  and  freezes,  causing  much  damage  to  fruit  and 
tender  plants.”  Finally  May:  “As  a whole  May,  1921,  was 
warm  and  dry.  However,  rather  cool  weather  prevailed  at  the 
beginning  and  the  middle  of  the  month,  with  light  frost  on  the 
16th,  followed  by  unseasonably  high  temperatures  during  the 
remainder  of  the  month.  The  highest  temperatures  of  record  for 
so  early  in  the  season  were  registered  on  the  23rd  and  24th. 
This  is  the  ninth  consecutive  month  with  high  mean  tempera- 
ture, the  average  daily  excess  from  September  1,  1920,  to  May 
31,  1921,  being  6.6°.  The  total  precipitation,  0.80  inch,  was  the 
least  on  record  for  May  at  Chicago.”  Accordingly,  fall,  winter, 
and  spring  were  abnormally  mild  or  warm,  dry  and  lacking  in 
the  usual  storms  or  gales  which  have  earned  for  Chicago  its 
well-known  sobriquet  “windy  city.”  There  was  also  more  than 
the  usual  sunshine,  but  all  this  was  interfered  with  in  April  and 
May  by  alternate  unseasonably  cool  or  cold  and  warm  or  hot 
weather,  which  then  retarded  the  migration  of  some  species,  or 
otherwise  interfered  with  it,  broke  it  up  more  or  less. 

As  a consequence  of  all  this,  one  would  expect  large  numbers 
of  our  hardy  summer  residents,  such  as  Robin,  Flicker,  Killdeer, 
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Meadowlark  and  Blackbird,  to  remain  in  large  numbers  or  even 
in  numbers  of  large  docks  in  the  case  of  some,  or  at  least 
the  successors  of  the  same  species  from  farther  north.  But  that 
was  not  the  case  to  any  large  extent,  at  least  not  in  the  imme- 
diate locality  of  the  writer,  River  Forest,  a western  suburb  of 
the  metropolis.  Or  one  would  expect  the  hardy  migrants  such 
as  Junco,  Tree,  Fox  and  White-throated  Sparrows,  also  Brown 
Creeper,  White-breasted  Nuthatch  and  Chickadee  to  do  so.  But 
that  again  was  not  true  to  any  striking  degree.  A few  odd  Flick- 
ers stayed  in  the  neighborhood  all  winter,  a few  Creepers,  too, 
which  also  happens  other  winters,  and  there  were  more  Meadow- 
larks and  Robins  remaining  all  winter  a few  miles  south  than 
usual,  but  nothing  striking.  This  would  lend  color  to  the  the- 
ory of  some  that  length  of  day  is  what  prompts  birds  to  leave 
or  come,  irrespective  of  temperature.  At  Ft.  Wayne,  Iml.,  how- 
ever, 1 was  told  that  Blackbirds  of  several  species  remained  in 
large  flocks  all  winter.  In  this  vicinity,  in  Thatcher’s  woods, 
well  known  to  people  hereabout,  a few  Song  Sparrows  and  Fox 
Sparrows  lingered  all  winter,  while  .1  uncos  and  Tree  Sparrows 
were  slightly  more  in  evidence  than  usually.  The  case  of  the 
Song  Sparrow  is  a peculiar  one.  This  species  figured  in  more 
lists  and  more  northerly  ones  in  the  Christmas  bird  census  pub- 
lished in  “Bird  Lore”  than  ever  before.  Out  of  78  lists  from 
Canada,  the  New  England  states,  New  York,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  the  Song  Sparrow  is  given  in  39,  and 
from  as  far  north  as  the  Ottawa  River,  where  the  writer,  during 
six  years’  residence,  never  found  it  in  winter.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  same  Thatcher’s  Woods  there  were  hardly  any  Blue  days 
in  this  mild  winter,  which  usually  stay  there  in  some  numbers. 
But  a Black-crowned  Night  Heron  was  tempted  to  stay  till 
January  4th  at  Beach,  about  30  miles  north  of  Chicago,  also  a 
Lincoln’s  Sparrow  tarried  there  to  December  26th.  A pair  of 
Bluebirds  seems  to  have  wintered  in  the  Sand  Dunes,  as  they 
were  seen  there  January  22nd. 

An  unexpected  occurrence  was  that  of  the  ArcMc  Three- 
toed Woodpecker.  The  tirsf  ones  were  noted  as  early  as  Octo- 
ber, despite  tin*  unseasonable  warmth.  About  fifteen  specimens 
were  reported  from  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  writer  saw  three 
on  one  day,  November  26th,  at  Millers,  Indiana. 

However,  what  was  the  effect  of  the  mildness  of  the  season 
on  the  first  spring  migrants?  That  is  what  we  want  to  get  at. 
To  get  at  this  1 drew  out  of  my  records  the  date  of  first  arrival 
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for  the  following-  six  species,  who  always  announce  their  coin- 
ing to  the  writer’s  home  and  its  immediate  vicinity  in  no  uncer- 
tain tones: 


Species  No.  of  Yrs. 

First  Arrival 

Meadowlark 

9 

March  13 

Killdeer 

7 

March  13 

Bluebird 

6 

March  4 

Robin 

8 

March  G 

Song  Sparrow 

9 

March  9 

Flicker 

9 

March  22 

Arrival  in  1921 
February  14 
March  2 
February  1G 
February  5 
February  20 
March  11 


This  makes  the  Meadowlark  27  days  earlier  than  usual,  the 
Killdeer  11  days,  the  Bluebird  10  days,  the  Robin  20  days,  the 
Song  Sparrow  17  days,  and  the  Flicker  11  days,  an  average  of 
17  days.  Of  course,  there  is  a factor  of  uncertainty  as  a margin 
of  error  entering  into  this,  especially  in  the  Robin  and  Song 
Sparrow,  which  in  1921  may  have  been  some  of  those  winter 
residents  from  a couple  of  miles  south  in  our  region.  At  any 
rate,  the  first  migrants  came  notably  earlier  than  usual.  This 
must  be  put  down  to  the  influence  of  the  mild  season. 

However,  when  we  look  at  the  winter  range  of  these  and 
similar  species,  as  the  Blackbirds,  Sparrow  Hawks,  etc.,  we  see 
at  once  that  it  does  not  mean  much,  because  all  these  winter  in 
the  region  immediately  adjoining  ours  on  the  south,  or  at  least 
between  that  and  our  Gulf  coast.  We  can  easily  see  how  cer- 
tain weather  conditions  obtaining  in  a relatively  large  area  of 
the  country  can  and  probably  do  influence  them  in  their  move- 
ments. This  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  by  competent 
observers. 

What  about  the  spring  migration  of  those  species  wintering 
in  Central  and  South  America?  Is  their  coming  influenced  by 
weather  conditions  so  near  to  their  breeding  grounds?  Cer- 
tainly not.  This  is  also  borne  out  by  this  year’s  records.  While 
e.g.  species  of  warblers,  as  the  Myrtle  and  Palm,  spending  the 
winter  in  our  Gulf  states,  also  came  unusually  early,  April  8th, 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  the  warblers  from  South  America  came 
no  earlier  than  usual,  although  one  abnormality  should  be  noted 
here,  that  of  a Bay-breasted  Warbler,  which  I saw  April  30th, 
with  some  Black  and  White  Warblers,  not  even  Yellow  Warb- 
lers being  seen  that  day.  The  Kingbird,  Bobolink,  and  Balti- 
more Oriole,  due  here  about  May  1st,  were  this  year  seen  a week 
or  more  later,  May  7th,  in  the  case  of  the  Bobolink,  and  May 
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13tli  for  the  Kingbird.  This  shows  that  when  raw,  cold  or 
stormy  weather  prevails  here  in  April  or  May,  it  will  retard 
the  migration  of  species  having  wintered  in  South  America,  but 
already  landed  on  our  Gulf  coast  in  their  northward  migration, 
and  the  most  important  part  of  the  migration,  that  of  May,  be- 
comes normal  again. 

An  unsuspected  consequence  of  the  mildness  of  the  season  was 
the  shift  of  the  breeding  range  of  at  least  one  southerly  species 
northward.  This  is  the  Tufted  Titmouse,  it  breeds  commonly 
30  miles  to  the  south,  and  even  at  Riverside,  live  miles  away.  I 
had  seen  it  once  or  twice  in  our  woods,  but  only  at  the  end  of 
the  winter,  never  later.  This  last  winter  about  four  pairs  took 
possession  of  Thatcher’s  Woods  and  made  it  melodious  at  once. 
Later,  in  April,  I saw  them  inspect  knot  holes  in  trees,  and  they 
remained,  following  the  Cardinal,  which  has  moved  in  within 
the  last  ten  years. 

July,  1921. 


BIRDS  SEEN  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER 


BY  GORDON  WILSON 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


For  several  years  I have  spent  a week  or  more  of  my  vaca- 
tion, some  time  between  July  27  and  September  15,  at  Wick- 
liffe,  Kentucky,  which  is  located  near  the  junction  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  nearly  opposite  to  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Six  miles  above  the  town,  which  is  located  on  the  first  bluffs 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  stretches  the  great  bottom.  No 
levees  have  been  built  here  and  the  bottom  is  still  rather  wild. 
Only  a few  hundred  of  the  four  or  five  thousand  acres  in  this 
tract  are  in  cultivation.  The  rest  of  the  bottom  is  covered  with 
open  woods,  marshes,  and  lakes.  Some  thirty-five  lakes  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  have  been  named  and  there  are  many 
more  which  are  almost  or  wholly  dry  late  in  the  season.  One 
of  the  most  notable  of  these  marshes  is  Swan  Fond,  some  500 
acres  in  extent,  which  is  covered  with  duck-weeds  and  water- 
lilies.  Most  of  the  lakes  are  bordered  with  tangles  of  elbow 
shrubs,  while  cypress  knees  and  duck-weeds  often  extend  far 
out  into  the  water.  After  the  fall  rains  set  in,  the  bottom  is 
almost  inaccessible,  but  in  the  summer  and  fall  it  is  a great 
pleasure  ground.  The  ponds  are  still  full  of  fish,  for  every  win- 
ter they  are  restocked  by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  rivers. 
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Squirrels,  raccoons,  and  opossums  keep  fairly  plentiful,  in  spite 
of  a pretty  general  disregard  of  game  laws. 

About  two  miles  above  Wickliffe,  in  a bend  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, there  is  a very  extensive  sandbar,  which  varies  in  size 
from  year  to  year,  but  is  usually  about  a mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide.  When  the  water  is  low  this  bar  is  a place  dear  to 
the  bird  lover,  for  the  refuse  from  Cairo  washed  ashore  here 
and  the  dead  bodies  of  mussels  attract  many  birds  of  rare 
beauty,  some  of  which  are  not  commonly  seen,  except  on  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  I have  never  had  a spring  vacation  in  this 
locality,  nor  have  I been  on  hand  to  witness  the  real  waves  of 
fall  migrants.  Consequently,  my  list  includes  only  the  resi- 
dents, most  of  the  summer  residents,  and  some  of  the  earlier 
fall  migrants.  My  records  in  the  general  period  indicated 
above,  cover  the  years  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918  and  1921.  In 
1915,  1917  and  1921  I camped  for  several  days  in  the  bottom, 
in  the  lake  country.  When  not  attending  to  camp  duties  I 
made  long  journeys  to  less-frequented  ponds  and  marshes, 
often  being  paid  for  my  pains  by  catching  a good  string  of 
bream,  crappies,  and  sunfish,  and  by  seeing  a new  bird  or  two. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  things  in  bird  study  is  that 
this  section  has  never  been  studied  exhaustively  by  ornitholo- 
gists. Dr.  L.  O.  Finder,  now  of  Versailles,  Kentucky,  made  a 
valuable  study  of  birds  in  Fulton  County,  thirty  miles  south 
of  Wickliffe,  and  published  the  results  in  Auk  in  1889.  The 
two  sections,  however,  differ  considerably.  I am  hoping  that 
this  brief  study  will  attract  the  attention  of  some  experienced 
or  amateur  bird  student  in  that  locality,  and  that  a few  years 
hence  a more  exhaustive  study  may  be  made  of  the  “ big  bot- 
toms,” especially  as  the  projected  drainage  plans  will  mater- 
ially change  bird  life  there. 

CD 

1.  Herring  Gull  ( Lams  cirgentatus). 

A flock  of  six  or  eight  seen  near  the  river,  August  27,  1917. 

2.  Common  Tern  (Sterna  Mrundo). 

A few  seen  in  1915,  1917  and  1918,  1917  being  the  best  year.  I found 
only  one  in  1921. 

3.  Black  Tern  ( Hydroclielidon  nigra  surimmensis) . 

Seen  commonly  in  1915,  1917  and  1918,  being  most  abundant  along 
the  sandbar  in  1917.  At  Hickman,  thirty  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  on  September  9,  1917,  I saw  a very  large  flock  just  after  a se- 
vere storm,  flying  low  down  over  the  gigantic  waves. 
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4.  Water  Turkey  or  Anhinga  ( Anhinga  anhinga). 

Two  which  were  thought  to  be  of  this  species  were  seen  on  Long 
Pond  August  28,  1917. 

5.  Wood  Duck  ( Aix  span  so). 

A common  summer  resident,  especially  abundant  on  Swan  Pond. 

6.  Whistling  Swan  ( Olor  colnmbianus) . 

Locally  known  as  “ White  Crane.”  Seen  in  1917,  1918  and  1921,  be- 
ing especially  abundant  in  1917.  I counted  twelve  in  a single  flock  at 
the  head  of  the  sandbar  in  early  September,  1917.  Seldom  have  I,  in 
many  years  of  bird  study,  seen  anything  to  compare  with  the  beauty  of 
the  lakes,  with  their  old  cypresses  standing  in  a clump  of  knees  and 
duck-weeds  and  with  two  or  three  Whistling  Swans  perched  on  the 
gnarled  and  broken  limbs. 

7.  Great  Blue  Heron  ( Arclca  herodias). 

Fairly  common  every  year  except  1915. 

8.  Little  Blue  Heron  ( Florida  cwrula). 

One  or  two  seen  every  year  except  1921. 

9.  Green  Heron  ( Butorides  vircscens  virescens) . 

Not  seen  in  1915  and  1916,  but  fairly  common  the  other  years. 

10.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron.  ( Nycticorax  nycticorcix  ncevius). 

One  seen  in  1917  among  the  lily-pads  on  Long  Pond. 

11.  Sandhill  Crane  ( Grus  mcxicana). 

Fairly  common  in  1915;  a few  seen  in  1916,  1917  and  1918.  A very 
vivid  picture  in  my  mind  is  that  of  a Sandhill  standing  at  full  height 
and  motionless  on  a drift  at  the  lower  end  of  a small  wild  lake,  appro- 
priately called  Lost  Pond. 

12.  Coot  ( Fulica  amcricana) . 

A few  seen  in  1915  and  1917. 

13.  Woodcock  ( Philohela  minor). 

A flock  of  6-10  seen  on  the  sandbar,  August  24,  1918. 

14.  Wilson’s  Snipe  ( Gcillingo  dclicata). 

A few  semi  on  the  sandbar  in  1918. 

15.  Pectoral  Sandpiper  ( Pisobia  macula t a) . 

Three  or  four  seen  on  the  sandbar,  August  31,  1918. 

16.  Least  Sandpiper  ( Pisobia  minutilla). 

A few  seen  on  the  sandbar  in  1915. 

17.  Solitary  Sandpiper  ( Hclodromas  solitarius  solitarius). 

Very  common  in  1918  and  1921,  but  not  seen  the  other  years. 

18.  Spotted  Sandpiper  ( Actitis  macularia) . 

A very  few  seen  in  1918  and  1921. 

19.  Killdeer  ( Oxyechus  vocifcrus) . 

Very  common  on  the  sandbar,  but  rarely  seen  in  the  bottoms. 

20.  Bob-white  ( Colinus  virginianus  virginianus). 

Common  in  the  cleared  portions  of  the  bottoms. 

21.  Mourning  Dove  ( Zmaidura  macroura  carolinensis) . 

Common  to  abundant. 

22.  Turkey  Vulture  ( Caihartcs  aura  septentrionalis) . 

Common. 

23.  Black  Vulture  ( Catharista  urubu). 

Very  rare. 
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24.  Marsh  Hawk  ( Circus  hudsonius) . 

One  seen  September  13,  1917;  another  September  4,  1918. 

25.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  ( Accipitcr  vclox). 

One  or  two  seen  each  summer. 

26.  Cooper’s  Hawk  ( Accipitcr  cooper i). 

Fairly  common  around  the  edges  of  the  bluffs. 

27.  Red-tailed  Hawk  (Butco  borealis  borealis). 

One  seen  August  31,  1918. 

28.  Red-shouldered  Hawk  ( Buteo  lineatus  lineatus). 

A few  seen  every  summer. 

29.  Sparrow  Hawk  ( Falco  sparverius  sparverius). 

Fairly  common. 

30.  Short-eared  Owl  ( Asio  flamineus) . 

One  seen  in  1916;  another  August  30,  1917. 

31.  Barred  Owl  ( Strix  varia  varia) . 

Common  in  the  bottoms. 

32.  Screech  Owl  ( Otus  asio  asio). 

Fairly  common. 

33.  Great  Horned  Owl  ( Bubo  virginianus  virginianus) . 

Common.  The  owl  concerts  of  the  wilder  parts  of  the  bottom  are 
the  richest  I have  ever  heard,  the  Barred  and  Great  Horned  being  the 
chief  musicians. 

34.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  ( Goccyzus  americanus  americanus). 
Common.  It  sings  in  a very  mournful  manner  all  night  long  in  the 

late  summer. 

35.  Black-billed  Cuckoo  ( Coceyzus  crythrophthalmus) . 

A few  seen  in  1918. 

36.  Belted  Kingfisher  ( Ceryle  alcyon) 

Especially  abundant  around  the  shallower  ponds. 

37.  Hairy  Woodpecker  ( Dryobates  villosus  villosus) . 

Common. 

38.  Southern  Downy  Woodpecker  (Dryobates  pubescens  pubescens). 
Common. 

35.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  ( Sphyrapicus  varius  varius). 

One  seen  August  2,  1916;  another  August  29,  1917. 

40.  Pjleated  Woodpecker  ( Phloeotomus  pilcatus  pileatus) . 

Fairly  common. 

41.  Red-headed  Woodpecker  (Melancrpcs  erythroccpbalus) . 

Common  to  abundant. 

42.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  (Centurus  carolinus). 

Common. 

43.  Northern  Flicker  ( Colaptes  auratus  luteus). 

Common. 

44.  Chuck-will’s- widow  ( Antrostomus  carolinensis) . 

One  heard  July  30,  1917.  My  vacations  have  occurred  usually  too 
late  for  me  to  hear  this  bird  and  the  Whippoorwill. 

45.  Nigiithawk  (Chordeiles  virginianus  virginianus) . 

Common. 

46.  Chimney  Swift  (CKcetura  pelagica). 

Abundant. 
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17.  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  ( Archilochus  colubris). 

Fairly  common. 

J8.  Kingbird  ( Tyrannus  tyra units). 

Common  to  abundant. 

49.  Crested  Flycatcher  ( MyiarcTius  crinitus). 

Common. 

50.  Phcebe  ( Bayomis  phcebe). 

A few  seen  in  1915  and  1917. 

51.  Wood  Pewee  ( Myiochanes  virens). 

Common. 

52.  Acadian  Flycatcher  (Empidonax  viresccns) . 

Common  in  the  bottoms.  I know  of  few  bird-notes  so  stirring  and 
“woodsy”  as  the  call  of  this  bird. 

53.  Blue  Jay  ( Cyanocitta  cristata  cristata). 

Common  to  abundant. 

54.  Crow  ( Corvus  brachyrJiyncos  brachyrhyncos) . 

Common  to  abundant.  I often  found  large  flocks  of  Crows  on  the  sand- 
bar. in  company  with  Herons,  Swans,  and  Sandpipers,  feeding  on  dead 
mussels. 

55.  Cowbiro  ( Molothrus  atcr  ater) . 

Common. 

56.  Red-winged  Blackbird  ( Agelaius  phceniceus  pJiceniceus) . 

A few  seen  in  1915.  They  are  said  to  be  very  numerous  in  spring  and 
common  in  the  nesting  season. 

57.  Meadowlark  ( Sturnella  magna  magna). 

Common. 

58.  Orchard  Oriole  ( Icterus  spavins) . 

Fairly  common.  It  was  usually  beginning  to  leave  before  my  arrival. 

59.  Baltimore  Oriole  ( Icterus  galbula). 

A few  seen  in  1915,  1917  and  1918. 

60.  Bronzed  Grackle  ( Quiscalus  quiscula  aeneus) . 

Abundant. 

61.  Goldfinch  ( AstragaUnus  tristis  tristis). 

Common. 

62.  Lark  Sparrow  ( Cliondcstes  grammacus  grammacus) . 

Seen  in  1915  and  1917.  It  is  said  to  nest  there,  as  I know  it  does  in 
Calloway  county,  seventy  miles  east  of  Wickliffe. 

63.  Chipping  Sparrow  ( Spizella  passerina  passerina) . 

Common. 

64.  Field  Sparrow  ( Spizella  pusilla  pusilla). 

Common. 

65.  Towhee  ( Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  erythrophthalmus) . 

Rather  rare. 

66.  Cardinal  ( Cardinalis  cardinalis  cardinalis) . 

Common  to  abundant. 

67.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  ( Zamclodia  ludoviciana) . 

One  seen  and  heard  near  Prairie  Lake,  August  30,  1921. 

68.  Indigo  Bunting  ( Passerina  cyanea). 

Common. 
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69.  Diokcissel  ( Spiza  americana) . 

A few  seen  in  1915  and  1917.  They  had  usually  migrated  before  my 
arrival. 

70.  Summer  Tanager  ( Piranga  rubra  rubra). 

Common. 

71.  Purple  Martin  ( Prague  subis  sabis). 

Common. 

72.  Cliff  Swallow  ( Petroclielidon  lunifrons  lunifrons) . 

Seen  August  7,  1916. 

73.  Barn  Swallow  ( Hirundo  erythrogastra) . 

Seen  in  1915,  1918  and  1921.  Rare. 

74.  Bank  Swallow  (Riparia  riparia) . 

Seen  in  1915,  1917  and  1918. 

75.  Migrant  Shrike  ( Lanius  ludovicianus  migrans) . 

Fairly  common.  On  one  day  in  1918  I saw  more  of  this  species  than 
I usually  see  in  a whole  season  in  my  regular  territory. 

76.  Red-eyed  Yireo  ( Vireosylva  olivacea). 

Fairly  common. 

77.  Yellow-throated  Yireo  ( Lanivireo  flavifrons) . 

Fairly  common  in  the  deep  woods. 

78.  White-eyed  Vireo  ( Yireo  griseus  griscus) . 

Common  every  year  except  1921. 

79.  Black  and  White  Warbler  ( Mniotilta  varia) . 

Fairly  common. 

SO.  Prothonotary  Warbler  ( Protonotaria  citrea) . 

Common  around  the  wilder  lakes. 

81.  Yellow  Warbler  ( Dendroica  oestiva  (estiva). 

Seen  only  in  1915  and  1916.  It  is  said  to  be  a common  summer  resi- 
dent. 

82.  Myrtle  Warbler  ( Dendroica  coronata) . 

A few  seen  September  9-12,  1917. 

83.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler  (Dendroica  virens). 

A few  seen  in  1918. 

84.  Louisiana  Water-Thrush  (Seiurus  motacilla) . 

Seen  only  in  the  years  1917  and  1921.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  very 
common  around  the  edges  of  half-dried  ponds  and  sloughs. 

85.  Kentucky  Warbler  ( Oporonis  formosus). 

One  in  fine  plumage  seen  August  23,  1918. 

86.  Maryland  Yellow-throat  (Geothlypis  trichas  trichas). 

Seen  commonly  every  year  but  1921. 

87.  Yellow -breasted  Chat  (Icteria  virens  virens). 

Fairly  common  in  1915  and  1917. 

88.  Redstart  (Setophaga  ruticilla) . 

Seen  in  1916,  1917  and  1921,  being  especially  plentiful  in  1921. 

89.  Mockingbird  ( Mimus  polyglottos  polyglottos) . 

Common. 

90.  Catbird  ( Dumetella  carolinensis) . 

Common  every  year  but  1921. 

91.  Brown  Thrasher  (Toxostoma  rufum). 

Seen  only  in  1915  and  1917. 
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92.  Carolina  Wren  ( Thryotliorus  ludivicianus  ludivicianus) . 

Common. 

93.  Bewick  Wren  ( Th'yomanes  bcicicki  bcicicki ) . 

Common. 

94.  White-breasted  Nuthatch  ( Sitta  carolinensis  carol inens is) . 
Common. 

95.  Tufted  Titmouse  ( Baeoloplms  bicolor). 

Common  to  abundant. 

96.  Carolina  Chickadee  ( Pcnthcstcs  carolinensis  carolinensis) . 

Common  to  abundant. 

97.  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  ( Polioptila  cceru lea  carulea) . 

Common. 

98.  Wood  Thrush  ( Hylochichla  musteline/) . 

Common.  Nothing  added  more  to  the  grandeur  of  eai'ly  dawn  and 
twilight  than  the  rich,  gurgling  melody  of  this  justly-celebrated  songster. 

99.  Robin  ( Planesticus  migratorius  migratorius) . 

Common,  and  becoming  steadily  more  abundant. 

ICO.  Bluebird  ( Sialia  sialis  sialis). 

Common. 


THE  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN  IN  EAST  CENTRAL  IOWA 


BY  FRED  .T.  PIERCE 

WINTHROP,  BUCHANAN  COUNTY,  IOWA 

Indirectly,  the  advance  of  civilization  lias  made  many 
alterations  in  the  lives  of  America’s  birds,  and,  in  infrequent 
cases,  it  has  spelled  their  doom.  The  coining  of  the  white  man 
into  theretofore  undeveloped  country  made  a great  many 
changes  to  which  a great  many  birds  could  not  readily  adapt 
themselves.  He  cut  down  the  forests,  drained  the  wet  lands, 
turned  vast  stretches  of  virgin  prairie  land  into  lields  of  food 
for  himself,  and  built  cities  in  what  was  formerly  the  great 
domain  of  nature’s  children.  Some  of  the  birds  retreated 
farther  into  the  wild  as  man  advanced;  others  less  timid  re- 
turned his  friendship  and  came  close  to  his  dwellings  to  rear 
their  young;  and  a few,  of  their  own  volition,  accepted  his 
structures  as  superior  to  their  own  and  thenceforth  called  them 
their  homes.  I’n fortunately,  a few,  by  reason  of  the  excellent 
food  their  bodies  contained,  were  dealt  severe  and  long  con- 
tinued persecution, — to  such  extent  that  they  were  nearly,  if 
not  completely,  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  this  paper  the  writer  wishes  to  present  some  of  the  scat- 
tered notes  he  has  gathered  on  the  (Iowa)  Prairie  Chicken  of 
yesterday  and  today.  This  now  protected  Iowa  game  bird  was 
for  many  years  a very  common  species,  but,  because  of  the  great 
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amount  of  persecution  it  lias  undergone,  il  lias  at  last  been  put 
on  the  shelf  as  a game  bird,  and  is  now  accorded  11k*  protection 
it  has  so  long  deserved.  The  present  Iowa  legislation  has  been 
doing  and  will  do  a vast  amount  of  good  toward  its  increase. 
The  first  live-year  ban  (ending  11)22)  on  shooting  Prairie 
Chickens  has  been  followed  by  a second  live-year  closed  shoot- 
ing period,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  term  may  be  again 
extended. 

In  an  early  day,  Iowa’s  vast  prairies  stretched  away  on  every 
side.  The  long,  waving  prairie  grass  formed  the  Prairie  Chick- 
ens’ natural  home,  and  here  they  made  their  nests  and  reared 
their  little  ones,  quite  unmolested  by  hand  of  man.  Of  course, 
prairie  tires  were  an  inevitable  danger,  but  these  did  not  seem 
to  be  frequent  enough  to  seriously  affect  their  growth  and  pros- 
perity. If  man  had  not  interfered,  their  existence  would  yet 
be  envied.  An  ideal  climate,  an  abundance  of  food,  natural 
enemies  not  overwhelming, — wliat  more  could  be  desired?  In 
the  winter,  too,  they  were  able  to  cope  with  the  weather.  The 
long  and  very  severe  winters  did  not  hold  terrors  for  them,  for 
when  their  summer  home — the  dense,  heavy  grass — became 
snow  covered,  they  often  burrowed  under  it  and  converted  the 
matted  growth  into  a snug  retreat  for  the  night.  Some  of  these 
tunnels  would  reach  a distance  of  ten  feet.  Thus  housed  and 
protected,  what  did  the  wise  Prairie  Chicken  care  if  it  was 
“blizzing”  outside  and  the  mercury  did  go  down  to  forty 
below?  The  next  morning  lie  came  out  to  feed  on  weed  seeds 
and  whatever  else  nature  had  provided  for  him.  A sleet  storm, 
though,  must  have  presented  some  serious  difficulties  to  this 
“ snow  bird.” 

I am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Julius  Gates,  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors, who  has  given  me  a great  deal  of  valuable  information 
regarding  the  Prairie  Chickens’  past  abundance  and  the  meth- 
ods bv  which  they  were  destroyed.  Mr.  Gates  immigrated  to 
this  country  in  1809,  during  a period  when  Prairie  Chickens 
were  trapped  and  marketed  in  immense  quantities,  and  lias  for 
a half  century  been  associated  with  this  bird  in  the  farming 
regions  near  Winthrop. 

Trapping  Prairie  Chickens  in  Iowa  seemed  to  reach  the 
zenith  some  time  in  the  seventies.  Every  one  in  the  country 
was  apparently  interested  in  trapping  and.  marketing;  these 
noble  birds.  Nearly  every  farmer  had  an  abundance  of  spare 
time  during  the  winter  months  and  was  anxious  to  turn  his 
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vacant  hours  into  dollars,  so  without  thought  or  care  of  the 
scarcity  this  practice  would  eventually  bring  in  the  Prairie 
Chickens’  ranks,  he  constructed  a number  of  traps  and  non- 
chalantly set  about  hastening  their  destruction.  The  sons  were 
as  enthusiastic  over  this  easy  method  of  securing  money  as  their 
father.  The  trapping  industry  was  current  gossip  everywhere. 
“Well,  how  many  ‘chickens’  did  von  get  today?”  was  the  stock 
question. 

The  traps  used  were  very  simple  in  working  principle,  but  a 
good  deal  of  time  was  required  to  make  a successful  trap.  A 
large  box  made  of  laths,  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  top,  con- 
stituted the  trap.  The  box  was  about  two  feet  high,  two  or 
more  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  a lath.  A balanced  door  or 
“ gangplank,”  which  dropped  the  victims  into  the  trap,  filled 
a square  hole  in  the  top;  the  door  was  made  of  a shingle. 
Across  the  center  of  the  box  or  coop  a board  was  nailed  to 
make  it  stronger,  and  in  this  holes  were  bored  to  receive  sharp- 
ened sticks.  Ears  of  corn  were  placed  on  these  for  bait.  The 
corn  seldom  failed  to  induce  the  birds  to  hop  upon  the  trap 
(or  run  up  on  poles  leaned  against  it  for  this  purpose)  and 
step  on  the  door  in  their  attempt  to  reach  the  corn.  The  door 
dropped  them  inside.  It  was  weighted  with  a stick  of  wood 
on  the  outer  end  so  that  it  always  came  back  automatically  to 
its  original  position,  where  it  was  ready  for  another  cargo.  The 
vertical  laths  which  formed  the  sides  extended  above  the  top 
and  were  sharpened  on  the  ends  to  prevent  the  birds  from 
approaching  the  bait  from  any  place  except  at  the  opening  in 
front  of  the  door.  A rough  enclosure  (with  one  end  open) 
made  of  tall  willow  poles  or  brush  usually  surrounded  the 
trap.  In  the  fall  buckwheat  was  frequently  sown  in  these  se- 
lected spots  so  that  the  place  would  have  a strong  attraction 
when  trapping  operations  began.  Some  ambitious  trap  own- 
ers made  traps  with  two  doors  and  had  their  birds  going  in 
from  two  sides.  The  traps  were  usually  tested  with  domestic 
chickens  before  they  were  taken  out.  If  properly  constructed, 
the  trap  would  be  full  of  chickens  in  a very  short  time;  if  not, 
it  was  not  worth  taking  out. 

A short  time  after  the  trap  was  set,  a flock  of  Prairie  Chick- 
ens would  be  seen  flying  toward  it,  and,  upon  sighting  the  corn 
bait,  a few  would  venture  in.  These  acted  as  decoys  and  soon 
a steady  stream  would  be  going  in.  Occasionally  a bird  would 
fathom  the  purpose  of  the  trap  and,  catching  himself,  would 
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fly  back;  but  usually  the  birds  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
trap’s  object. 

The  trapper  was  happy  when  he  peered  in  and  saw  the  trap 
filled  with  birds.  Many  of  them  had  become  frightened,  and 
in  trying  to  escape  had  run  around  inside  Hie  trap  and  so  in- 
jured their  necks  and  wings  that  they  were  bleeding  profusely. 
Now  came  the  exciting  part,  for  the  birds  were  hard  to  catch 
and  hold.  They  had  an  unbelievable  amount  of  strength  iu 
their  wings  and  many  would  fly  out  of  a man’s  clutch  in  spite 
of  his  best  efforts  to  hold  them. 

After  the  birds  were  killed,  the  necks  were  broken  and 
folded  under  the  wing;  in  this  position  (they  were  not  dressed) 
they  were  frozen  and  then  compactly  placed  in  barrels,  ready 
for  shipping.  They  brought  twenty-five  cents  each  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  a limited  amount  was  also  taken  by  local  hotels  at 
this  price.  Mr.  Gates  says  that  one  winter  his  brother  and  lie 
got  fifty  birds.  Some  neighbor  boys  trapped  twenty-four  in 
one  day,  he  says.  The  voung  and  old  birds  looked  so  much 
alike  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  distinguish  them  by  ap- 
pearance. A common  way  to  tell  was  to  hold  them  up  by  the 
bill  and  bend  the  head  up  or  down.  If  the  bill  was  flexible,  it 
was  a young  bird;  if  stiff,  an  adult. 

After  the  nefarious  practice  of  trapping  had  gone  on  for 
some  years,  laws  were  passed  to  prohibit  it,  but,  I am  told, 
quite  a number  were  still  set  away  from  roads  in  unfrequented 
places;  however,  these  eventually  passed  out  of  existence. 

Only  a fair  conception  of  the  great  numbers  of  Prairie 
Chickens  which  were  once  found  here  is  gained  by  the  state- 
ments of  old  residents.  Mr.  Gates  says  in  the  early  morning 
they  would  often  come  in  great  flocks  to  the  trees  along  Buf- 
falo Creek  and  indulge  in  characteristic  music,  which  he  terms 
“ cackling.”  * He  says  the  trees  would  be  loaded  down : — “ hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  them,  and  oh!  how  thev  would  cackle!” 
Every  tree  in  the  preferred  district  would  be  full  of  the  birds, 
and  he  has  often  been  at  a loss  to  understand  how  the  trees 
withstood  the  great  weight.  After  leaving  the  trees  they  went 
to  the  fields  and  breakfasted  on  weed  seeds,  corn  and  other 
grains  if  thev  were  to  be  had.  They  used  to  come  around  the 
farm  buildings  in  the  early  hours  of  morning;  the  farmer 
could  often  shoot  them  off  his  barn  roofs  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty. 

* See  Oologist,  April,  1921,  page  40  (Vol.  38,  No.  4). 
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Gunning  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  their  decrease.  A 
bird  so  plentiful  and  so  easily  secured  was  sure  to  receive  a 
great  amount  of  attention  from  shooters.  Farmers,  town  folks, 
all.  young  and  old.  were  hunting  them  continually.  A Bu- 
chanan County  newspaper  of  December  -2,  ISO.’),*  tells  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  Prairie  Chickens  which  were  coming  into 
Independence,  the  county  seat.  One  man  sold  $350  worth  in 
a day,  and  sales  of  $50  to  $100  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
while  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  three  and  four  wagonloads  of 
Prairie  Chickens,  Quail  and  Pheasants  (together)  on  the 
streets  in  one  day.  The  shipping  of  Prairie  Chickens  had  as- 
sumed great  proportions  and  some  of  the  stores  were  piled 
high,  preparatory  to  shipping  east.  It  does  not  state  how 
these  birds  were  killed,  but  I infer  they  were  both  trapped 
and  hunted.  Another  issue  of  the  newspaper  states  that  the 
county’s  best  shooter  had  bagged  157  in  a day  with  150  shots. 
Still  another  note  tells  of  four  hunters  who  left  Independence 
at  3:00  p.  m.  one  day,  drove  fifteen  miles  and  returned  the  next 
evening  with  337  Prairie  Chickens.  This  was  certainly  a rec- 
ord for  thirteen  hours  or  less.  Great  Prairie  Chicken  hunts, 
attended  by  many  people,  were  frequently  staged.  Boys  often 
kicked  out  the  snow  burrows  and  killed  the  helpless  birds  when 
they  came  to  where  thev  were  sitting  in  the  snow.  This  the 
boys  considered  great  sport. 

Reports  of  farmers  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  barbed-wire 
fence  has  been  responsible  for  the  death  of  countless  Prairie 
Chickens.  These  birds  11  v very  low  in  their  short  flights  about 
the  fields  and.  1 am  told,  hundreds  of  times  they  were  victims 
of  the  wires.  Farmers  say  they  have  often  seen  the  bodies  of 
the  impaled  birds  hanging  on  the  fences.  Probably  many  other 
low-flying  birds  meet  death  in  a similar  manner. 

Investigation  of  statements  also  shows  that  intentional 
prairie  fires  had  an  enormous  effect  on  their  decline  in  abund- 
ance. It  was  a common  practice  with  farmers  to  burn  off  the 
prairies  in  the  spring  to  remove  the  dead  top  grass.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  was  habitually  done  when  the  prairies  were  cov- 
ered with  nests  of  the  Prairie  Chicken,  and  untold  numbers  of 
nests  and  even  young  were  mercilessly  destroyed  in  this  way. 
After  the  fires  had  passed  over  these  tracts,  eggs  were  gathered 
up  by  the  bushel.  The  fresh  eggs  that  had  been  cooked  in  the 

* Quoted  in  History  of  Buchanan  County,  to  tea.  and  Its  People,  by 
Harry  C.  and  Katharyn  J.  Chappell,  two  vols..  Chicago,  1914. 
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five  were  eaten  at  once,  while  the  others  were  sorted  ami  the 
fresh  ones  used  later  for  the  table.  II  was  small  wonder  that 
this  species  could  not  regain  its  slipping  foothold  on  life  when 
its  nests  and  young  were  destroyed  in  this  cruel  and  whole- 
sale manner. 

When  the  fields  of  timothy  hay  began  to  supplant  the 
prairies,  the  Prairie  Chicken  accepted  them  as  nesting  places, 
but  here  too  they  met  with  misfortune,  for  the  mowing  ma- 
chine destroyed  all  the  nests  and  young  to  be  found  at  that 
season.  When  the  hay  was  raked  np,  too,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  find  the  mangled  body  of  a mother  bird  who  would  not  for- 
sake her  treasures  when  the  mower  came  along  making  its 
“ cutting  remarks.” 

My  friend,  Mr.  Gates,  tells  of  many  interesting  characteris- 
tics of  the  Prairie  Chicken,  which  he  has  observed  during  his 
sojourn  in  this  region.  They  were  looked  upon  as  reliable 
weather  prophets  by  farmers  in  frequent  instances.  Also  when 
they  indulged  in  their  spring  lighting  and  mating  antics,  the 
farmer  knew  that  he  would  soon  be  working  in  his  fields.  The 
important-feeling  males  would  go  to  a knoll  or  rise  in  the 
ground  (the  highest  spot  to  be  found  always)  to  fight  and 
boom,  early  morning  being  the  preferred  time.  When  tw]o 
cocks  found  themselves  facing  each  other,  they  invariably 
sprang  into  the  air  and  flew  at  each  other  at  full  speed;  when 
they  crashed  together  they  were  usually  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  Prairie  Chicken’s  boom”  is  certainly  a won- 
derful sound  on  a flue  spring  morning,  and  once  heard  it  is 
never  to  be  forgotten ; the  bird  is  seldom  thought  of  without 
the  deep  resounding  boom  coming  to  mind. 

My  father  tells  of  a Prairie  Hen  which  nested  in  a slough 
beside  a cornfield,  the  nest  being  just  at  the  end  of  a corn  row. 
When  plowing  the  corn  in  this  particular  row,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  team  to  pass  over  the  nest,  one  horse  on  each  side  of  it. 
The  brave  bird  did  not  leave  the  nest  until  the  horses  were 
directly  over  her.  They  were  of  course  frightened  when  she 
burst  out  between  their  legs,  but  the  eggs  hatched  safely. 
Horses  often  stepped  on  the  birds  when  they  refused  to  de- 
sert their  nests.  1 know  of  two  boys  who  set  some  Prairie 
Chicken  eggs  under  a domestic  hen.  They  awaited  the  devel- 
opments with  considerable  interest,  but  when  the  little  ones 
became  two  days  old  they  all  disappeared — ‘‘nature  had  re- 
claimed her  own.” 
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The  first  quarter  of  the  Twentieth  Century  will  soon  be  fin- 
ished. On  every  hand  the  Prairie  Chicken  is  becoming  in  evi- 
dence and  bids  fair  to  again  become  the  plentiful  game  bird  it 
once  was.  We  who  love  the  Prairie  Chicken  as  a resident  of 
our  beautiful  Iowa  farm  lands,  rather  than  for  the  amount  of 
meat  its  body  contains,  dislike  to  think  of  the  time  when  it 
will  once  more  have  to  stand  up  before  the  tiring  squad.  The 
automatic  shotgun,  the  small  edition  of  the  deadly  machine 
gun,  is  becoming  all  too  popular  among  so-called  “sportsmen.” 
Its  manufacture  ought  to  be  prohibited.  Covies  of  from  ten 
to  fifty  of  the  birds  are  common  in  many  regions.  Frequent 
mention  of  their  increase  is  found  in  the  local  presses.  Where 
formerly  we  found  none,  we  now  see  them  rather  regularly, 
and  if  present  indications  are  at  all  prophetic,  we  shall  have 
large  numbers  of  them  with  us  in  the  future.  Time  alone  will 
tell  whether  this  species  can  wholly  adapt  itself  to  the  greatly 
changed  conditions  it  now  finds  in  its  obi  haunts. 

November,  1921. 
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EDITORIAL 


Dr.  Cole’s  history  of  the  Bird  Banding  movement  in  this  country  is 
especially  appropriate  at  this  time  of  expansion  of  the  work.  It  was 
through  his  efforts  and  continued  interest  and  sacrifice  that  the  work  was 
kept  sufficiently  before  ornithologists  so  that  the  value  of  it  as  a method 
in  bird  study  was  finally  recognized.  The  revival  of  the  work  in  a new 
form,  that  which  we  are  pushing  now,  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  work  of 
S.  Prentiss  Baldwin,  with  his  systematic  trapping  and  banding.  May 
the  good  work  go  on. 


The  Editor  has  always  been  interested  in  the  parasitic  habits  of  the 
Cowbird,  and  has  kept  a more  or  less  accurate  record  of  the  number  of 
eggs  found  in  the  nests  of  various  species.  Never  has  he  found  such  a 
large  percentage  of  parasitized  nests  as  the  present  season.  Two  ex- 
amples will  serve  to  illustrate  the  situation.  A nest  of  the  Red-eyed 
Yfreo  was  found  with  three  eggs  of  the  Cowbird  and  none  of  the  vireo; 
the  three  were  as  much  alike  as  could  well  be.  A nest  of  Towhee  con- 
tained two  of  the  Towhee  and  six  of  the  Cowbird.  In  point  or  resem- 
blance the  six  were  in  three  pairs.  Parasite  eggs  are  always  removed. 


We  earnestly  commend  the  making  of  “ Bird  Counts  ” which  the 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey  is  sponsoring  and  urging.  It  is  only  from  data 
obtained  from  many  such  counts  well  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
made  as  accurately  as  possible,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  follow  changes 
that  may  be  going  on  among  the  birds  of  the  country.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  there  have  been  and  continue  to  be  shifts  of  bird  population 
of  great  significance  to  human  interests  due  to  shifts  of  human  interests 
themselves.  We  may  continue  to  speculate  about  these  shifts,  as  we  have 
in  the  past,  but  with  the  data  in  hand  that  these  “ Counts  ” are  bringing 
to  us,  speculation  will  largely  give  place  to  known  facts.  Join  the  ranks 
and  make  at  least  one  such  “ Count  ” this  summer. 
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BIRD  BANDING  DEPARTMENT 

Under  the  Direction  of  Wm.  I.  Lyon,  Waukegan,  III. 


TBIE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  BIRD  BANDING  IN  AMERICA 

LEON  -T.  COLE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  GENETICS, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  M ALISON.  WISCONSIN 

There  has  recently  been  a great  revival  and  extension  of  interest  in 
bird  banding  in  this  country,  and  I presume  it  is  because  of  this  that  I 
have  been  asked  to  prepare  a brief  account  of  the  early  efforts  along  this 
line.  Since  the  chief  outlines  of  this  history  have  already  been  published 
on  several  occasions  1 there  would  be  no  object  in  repeating  them.  There 
is,  however,  a more  intimate  and  personal  history  connected  with  the 
eatly  endeavors  to  establish  bird  banding  as  a systematic  method  of  bird 
study  which  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  considerable  numbers 
who  are  interested  in  the  undertaking  at  this  time,  even  though  it  may 
not  add  anything  essential  to  what  has  already  been  written.  This  is  my  ex- 
cuse, therefore,  if  the  present  account  appears  to  be  more  a personal  nar- 
rative of  some  of  the  early  struggles,  discouragements  and  successes  than 
a connected  history  of  the  bird-banding  movement  in  this  country.  For 
the  same  reason,  I shall  not  consider  the  independent  development  of  the 
study  of  birds  by  this  method  in  several  European  countries.  This  is 
essentially  an  account  of  the  beginnings  and  early  days  of  the  American 
Bird  Banding  Association,  the  functions  of  which  have  lately  been  so 
happily  taken  over  and  are  being  so  effectively  prosecuted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey. 

Sporadic  attempts  to  mark  birds  in  one  way  or  another,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  they  returned  to  the  localities  in  which  they  were 
originally  marked,  have  undoubtedly  long  been  made.  We  know  that 
Audubon  made  one  such  successful  experiment,  and  game  birds  partic- 
ularly have  occasionally  been  banded  or  tagged  in  some  way  by  individ- 
ual hunters  or  by  sporting  clubs.  Such  efforts  were,  however,  usually 
purely  local  in  their  scope,  the  marks  affording  no  means  of  identifica- 
tion to  anyone  except  those  who  did  the  banding,  and  lienee  yielded  no 
“ returns  ” unless  the  birds  chanced  to  be  recaptured  in  the  localities  in 
which  they  were  marked.  The  first  systematic  attempts  in  this  country, 

so  far  as  I know,  to  secure  wider  cooperation  by  having  a return  ad- 

✓ 

dress  on  the  bands,  were  those  of  Mr.  Taverner,  then  at  Detroit,  and  of 
Dr.  Bartscli  at  Washington.  Although  both  of  these  ornithologists  worked 
on  a relatively  small  scale  and  for  a limited  period,  they  secured  re- 
sults sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  method. 

1 Cole,  L.  J.,  The  tagging  of  wild  birds  as  a means  of  studying  their 
movements,  Auk.  Vol.  XXVI,  1909.  pp.  137-143;  Cole,  L.  J.,  The  tagging 
of  wild  birds:  Reports  of  progress  in  1909.  Auk.  Vol.  XXVII,  1910,  pp. 
153-168:  Cleaves,  H.  H.,  What  the  American  Bird  Banding  Association 
has  accomplished  during  1912.  Auk.  Vol.  XXX,  1913,  pp.  248-261:  Lincoln, 
F C.,  The  history  and  purposes  of  bird  banding,  Auk.  Vol.  XXXVIII. 
1921,  pp.  217-228. 
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My  own  interest  in  bird-banding  grew  independently  out  of  my  life- 
long interest  in  birds  and  in  the  problems  of  migration.  1 had  the 
method  in  mind  as  early  as  1901  - and  the  results  of  Prof.  F.  H.  Herrick, 
< blained  in  his  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  lobster  on  our  Atlantic 
seaboard  by  means  of  tagged  specimens,  convinced  me  of  the  practica- 
bility of  the  method  for  birds.  In  1902,  in  connection  with  a study  of 
the  German  carp  which  I was  making  for  the  United  State's  Fish  Com- 
mission, I tagged  a small  number  of  these  fish  in  order  to  determine 
their  movements  and  distribution,  but  the  work  was  not  continued  and 
was  on  too  small  a scale  to  produce  results.  I became  determined,  how- 
ever, to  try  the  method  out  on  birds  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Such  opportunity  did  not  offer  until  the  winter  of  1907-8,  when  I 
broached  the  subject  to  the  New  Haven  Bird  Club,  a small  but  enthusi- 
astic group  of  bird  students  interested  primarily  in  local  field  work.  The 
proposition  was  received  cordially  and  a committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Louis 
B.  Bishop,  Mr.  Clifford  H.  Pangburn,  and  myself,  as  chairman,  was  ap- 
pointed to  put  the  plan  into  operation.  This  plan  contemplated  at  that 
time  only  local  efforts.  It  involved  securing  a supply  of  bands  and  their 
distribution  to  members  of  the  club,  who  should  carry  them  with  them 
on  their  field  trips,  and  use  them  whenever  opportunity  offered,  principally 
on  nestlings.  The  banding,  however,  was  rather  incidental,  the  chief 
interest  of  the  field  workers  being  along  other  lines,  and  the  number  of 
birds  banded  in  1908  proved  to  be  disappointingly  small.  I was,  how- 
ever, more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  method,  and  felt  par- 
ticularly that  if  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  large  number  of  ama- 
teur bird  students  in  the  country  could  be  secured  in  the  work  it  would 
gradually  build  up  an  accumulation  of  accurate  data  on  bird  movements 
which  would  be  of  the  greatest  scientific  value.  During  the  season  I dis- 
cussed the  matter  particularly  with  Dr.  Bishop  and  with  Dr.  Glover  M. 
Allen  of  Cambridge,  and  corresponded  with  a number  of  other  ornitholo- 
gists. It  was  in  these  discussions  that  the  plan  developed  of  gradually 
extending  the  work  to  national  scope,  but  for  the  time  it  seemed  best  to 
keep  it  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Haven  Bird  Club.  The  committee, 
however,  asked  and  received  permission  to  expand  its  powers,  and  the 
whole  work,  was,  in  fact,  placed  unrestrictedly  in  its  hands.  It  is  my 
recollection  that  during  the  first  year  the  Club  had  contributed  some- 
thing towards  the  modest  financial  support  of  the  work,  but  it  was  now 
determined  to  depend  for  financial  assistance  entirely  on  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  expanded  program  increased  greatly  the  burden  of  correspond- 
ence, the  difficulties  of  securing  bands  and  of  obtaining  funds  to  meet 
necessary  expenses.  The  correspondence  and  keeping  of  the  records  fell 
entirely  to  myself  and  had  to  be  conducted  without  clerical  assistance, 
except  a necessary  minimum  now  and  then  when  a form  letter  w-as  to 
be  sent  out.  This  grew  to  be  a considerable  burden,  especially  as  it  had 
to  be  done  in  addition  to  my  regular  duties  as  instructor  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School.  Obtainng  suitable  bands  and  in  sufficient  quantity  was 
then  as  it  always  has  been,  a serious  problem.  In  the  early  days  we  se- 

2 Cole,  L.  J.,  Suggestions  for  a method  of  studying  the  migrations 
of  birds.  3rd  Rept.  Mich.  Acad.  Sci.,  1901,  pp.  67-70.  1902. 
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cured  blank  aluminum,  either  in  tubes  which  were  cut  into  the  desired 
lengths  for  the  “closed”  bands,  or  in  sheets  which  were  cut  up  for  “open” 
bands,  and  the  stamping  was  done  in  part  by  ourselves,  and  in  part  by  a 
janitor  at  so  much  per  hour  for  his  labor.  Financial  assistance  came 
from  a number  of  sources  of  which  I do  not  at  present  have  the  record, 
but  we  were  always  sailing  very  close  to  the  wind  and  more  than  once 
were  almost  on  the  rocks.  On  such  occasions,  I usually  turned  to  Dr. 
Bishop,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  unfailing  response  in  times  of 
need  that  we  were  able  to  keep  the  work  going  in  these  early  years. 

The  plans  for  1909  met  a cordial  response  from  a considerable  num- 
ber of  ornithologists.  The  records  now  in  my  possession  are  incomplete 
and  in  attempting  to  give  a list  of  even  those  collaborators  who  took  a 
most  active  interest  I am  doubtless  omitting  a number  whose  names 
should  be  mentioned.  A partial  list,  taken  at  random,  includes:  T.  C. 

Stephens,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Harry  S.  Hathaway,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Ernest  Harold  Baynes,  Meriden,  N.  H..;  Alfred  C.  Redfield,  Havenford, 
Pa.;  B.  S.  Bowdish,  Demarest,  N.  J.;  Alfred  O.  Gross,  then  at  Harvard 
University;  Lynds  Jones,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Ora  W.  Knight,  Bangor,  Me.; 
Charles  W.  Miller,  Shawnee-on-Delaware,  Pa.;  Arthur  H.  Norton,  Port- 
land, Me.;  Leonard  S.  Pearson,  Wayne,  Pa.;  R.  M.  Strong,  Chicago,  111.; 
A.  A.  Saunders,  Anaconda,  Mont.;  S.  A.  Courtis,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Roy 
Thompson,  Cando,  N.  D.;  William  L.  Findley,  Milwaukee.  Ore.  While 
this  list  undoubtedly  has  glaring  omissions,  it  will  at  least  serve  to  in- 
dicate to  what  extent  the  work  in  this  season  took  on  more  than  a local 
character. 

The  results  obtained  in  1909  were  also  much  more  encouraging.  As 
these  were  reported  in  some  detail  in  the  Auk,3  there  will  be  no  need  to 
repeat  them  here.  Something  over  a thousand  birds  were  banded  during 
the  season  and  a fair  number  of  “ returns  ” was  obtained  the  same  year. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  in  many  respects  were  the  results  from 
banding  done  by  Redfield  and  Pearson  in  a colony  of  Black-crowned 
Night  Herons  at  Barnstable,  Mass.  Of  nearly  200  young  birds  banded 
seven  “ returns  ” came  in  during  August  and  September  of  the  same  year. 
Some  of  the  letters  announcing  the  finding  of  these  birds  were  of  more 
than  scientific  interest,  and  I cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  two  of 
them  in  particular.  The  first  was  decidedly  apologetic,  and  ran  as 
follows: 

“ Gentlem  dear  sirs  Your  bird  was  shot  here  to  day  by  me  Albert 
Bailey  for  which  I was  more  than  Sorry  when  I found  it  had  a ring  on. 
I took  it  for  a Hawk  as  It  flew  several  times  over  my  yard  as  I thought 
after  chickens  and  Gentlemen  all  I can  say  that  I am  sorry  If  I did 
wrong  In  so  doing  and  also  beg  Pardon. 

“ Yours  with  Rees 

“Albert  Bailey.” 

The  other  letter,  from  A.  R.  Graham  & Son,  Berkeley  Hills  Trout 
Farm,  Berkeley,  Mass.,  was  in  quite  a different  tone.  It  read; 

“Gentlemen:  The  bearer  of  the  enclosed  [band]  was  found  in  one 
of  our  traps  yesterday  morning.  Now  will  you  please  tell  us  if  you  are 

3 Vol.  XXVII,  1910,  pp.  153-168. 
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raising  these  pests  or  did  you  simply  capture  and  tag  it  to  see  how  far 
it  would  migrate?” 

Inquiry  elicited  the  information  that  owing  to  the  depradations  of 
Kingfishers,  “ Hawks  ” and  Herons  on  their  fish  steel  traps  were  set  on 
the  tops  of  posts  near  the  pond,  where  the  birds  would  alight.  Concern- 
ing the  capture  of  our  banded  specimen,  it  was  added: 

“As  he  hung  suspended  he  was  obliged  to  ‘ throw  up  ’ his  catch  be- 
fore he  could  quack  and  the  same  was  three  trout  and  two  pickrel  all 
about  5 inches  long.  We  catch  and  shoot  about  40  of  this  family  of  birds 
every  year  and  consider  we  have  saved  about  $5.00  of  trout  per  bird 
destroyed.” 

Bird-banding  not  only  has  its  romance,  but  it  seems  to  stimulate  the 
imagination.  Mr.  Finley  banded  a wren  in  Oregon  and  it  was  later 
found  dead  in  a watering  trough  in  the  same  state.  A newspaper  re- 
ported the  finding,  with  a headline  announcing  that  Wren  Crosses  Con- 
tinent, since  it  had  on  its  leg  a band  bearing  the  inscription,  “ The  Auk, 
New  York,  3429.” 

It  became  evident  during  the  year  that  some  more  definite  organi- 
zation was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  expanded  work,  and  this  necessity 
grew  into  the  idea  of  forming  a national  society  for  this  purpose.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union  in  New  York  City 
in  November,  1910,  I presented  a report  of  the  season’s  work  and  em- 
phasized the  need  of  a permanent  organization.  At  the  dinner,  held  at 
the  Hotel  Endicott  on  the  evening  of  November  8,  a paper  was  circu- 
lated calling  for  the  signatures  of  those  who  desired  to  become  charter 
members  of  such  an  organization.  As  a matter  of  historical  interest  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  reproduce  the  list  here.  It  includes  the  follow- 
ing names:  G.  J.  Carpenter,  B.  S.  Bowdish,  George  P.  Ellis,  W.  DeW. 

Miller,  L.  A.  Fuertes,  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  Leon  J.  Cole,  Thos.  S.  Roberts, 
Ruthven  Deane,  Witmer  Stone,  George  Spencer  Morris,  John  H.  Gage, 
Charles  F.  Batchelder,  James  Savage,  C.  J.  Pennock,  Bruce  Horsfall, 
Arthur  H.  Helme,  J.  A.  Weber,  A.  C.  Bent,  Frederic  H.  Kennard,  Dwight 
Franklin,  J.  T.  Nichols,  E.  H.  Forbush,  J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Louis  B.  Bishop, 
Lynds  Jones,  Chas.  W.  Miller,  Edw.  J.  F.  Marx,  Francis  Harper,  Arthur 
A.  Allen.  To  this  list  were  added  the  following  whose  names  were  put 
down  by  request:  Glover  M.  Allen,  C.  H.  Pangburn,  A.  A.  Saunders 

and  Samuel  Wright. 

Following  the  dinner  there  was  a meeting  to  perfect  organization  and 
a committee  drew  up  articles  of  association,  which  were  duly  approved.1 
Thus  came  into  being  the  American  Bird  Banding  Association.  At  the 
first  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  L.  J.  Cole; 

Secretary-Treasurer,  C.  J.  Pennock;  additional  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Louis  B.  Bishop,  Glover  M.  Allen  and  Thos.  S.  Roberts. 

The  progress  of  the  work  was  interrupted  to  some  extent  by  my 
change  in  April,  1910,  from  New  Haven  to  take  up  my  present  position 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Furthermore,  the  duties  of  my  position 
occupied  so  much  time  and  were  so  foreign  to  the  bird-banding,  that  I 
felt  I must  drop  the  active  direction  of  this  as  soon  as  some  one  could 
be  found  to  take  it  up.  I carried  it  on  as  best  I could,  however,  till  April, 
4 The  Auk,  Vol.  XXVIII,  1910,  p.  167. 
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1°H>  when  it.  became  imperative  that  we  should  make  some  other  pro- 
vision, as  I was  leaving  for  Europe  the  following  month,  to  be  gone  all 
summer.  I took  the  matter  up  with  several  interested  persons  and  as  a 
consequence  received  a generous  offer  from  Mr.  Ernest  Harold  Baynes, 
on  behalf  of  the  Meriden  (N.  H.)  Bird  Club,  to  take  over  the  direction 
of  the  work  and  to  raise  the  necessary  funds;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
telegram  from  the  Linnsean  Society  of  New  York  City,  stating  that  that 
society  had  appointed  a committee  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
bird  banding  if  desired.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  leave  the  decision 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  it  seemed  best  to  them, 
because  of  location  and  for  other  reasons,  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Lin- 
naean  Society.  This  offer  was  made  largely  through  the  interest  and 
efforts  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Grant,  and  it  is  indeed  due  in  great  measure  to  his 
generous  assistance  at  this  time  that  the  work  was  prevented  from  com- 
ing to  a standstill.  The  name  and  membership  of  the  American  Bird 
Banding  Association  were  continued,  but  the  income  was  greatly  sup- 
plemented by  assistance  from  the  Linnsean  Society  and  by  private  sub- 
scriptions obtained  through  the  energetic  efforts  of  Mr.  Grant  and  of 
the  new  secretary,  Mr.  Howard  H.  Cleaves.  At  this  point,  then,  my 
active  participation  in  the  Association  ceased,  and  the  history  beyond 
that  time  is  not  mine  to  write.  I may  merely  add  a word  to  round  out 
the  story.  Comparatively  little  had  been  accomplished  in  1910,  and  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  the  transfer  was  made,  and  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  procuring  a supply  of  bands,  the  same  was  true 
for  1911.  Thereafter  the  work  was  actively  pushed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Cleaves  until,  along  with  many  other  non-essential  activities, 
it  suffered  another  reverse  during  the  war. 

The  credit  for  the  recent  great  revival  of  interest  in  bird-banding 
belongs  to  Mr.  S.  Prentiss  Baldwin  of  Cleveland,  for  he  first  amply  dem- 
onstrated the  superiority  of  trapping  birds  for  banding  purposes  over 
the  haphazard  banding  of  nestlings.  The  use  of  traps  had  appealed  to 
us  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work  and  I discussed  the  matter  fully  with 
Air.  Charles  W.  Miller,  who  was  at  that  time  director  of  the  Worthington 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Bird  Life,  at  Shawnee-on-Delaware,  Pa.  Mr. 
Miller  wrote  under  date  of  May  10,  1909:  “The  method  of  trapping  cer- 

tain birds,  tagging  them  and  letting  them  go,  and  thus  possibly  trapping 
them  again  next  season,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a very  feasible  plan  and  one 
in  which  I should  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  your  committee  in  any  way 
that  I might  be  able.”  Four  days  later  he  reported  that  he  had  trapped 
and  banded  eight  Orioles  and  one  Song  Sparrow,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
season  the  list  was  of  considerable  size.  The  Orioles  particularly  were 
“ repeaters,”  and  were  often  trapped  several  times  in  a day.  On  May  9, 
1910,  Mr.  Miller  wrote:  “ The  first  of  last  years’  banded  birds  reported 

this  afternoon  in  the  shape  of  an  adult  male  Baltimore  Oriole,  No.  3250. 
Banded  May  15,  ’09,  and  retrapped  three  times  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month  and  he  adds,  “ I should  have  liked  to  have  been  a speck  on  that 
band!  What  interesting  things  could  be  reported.” 

Arrangements  were  also  made  with  Mr.  C.  W.  Beebe  for  extensive 
trapping  operations  at  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  but  these  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Beebe  on  one  of  his  extensive  expedi- 
tions. 
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It  was  Mr.  Baldwin,  however,  who  really  demonstrated  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  trapping  method  combined  with  banding,  and  one  pregnant 
paragraph  in  his  fascinating  report 5 emphasizes  the  new  field  opened  up 

“While  this  report  includes  only  the  ‘Returns’  of  birds  taken  from 
one  year  to  another,  it  is  evident  that  not  less  important,  to  a person 
who  operates  traps  at  the  same  place  all  of  a season,  or  all  of  a year, 
is  the  opportunity,  by  this  method,  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  daily 
life  of  birds  living  in  the  vicinity;  of  knowing  just  when  they  come: 
just  when  young  leave  the  nest;  just  how  long  they  remain  in  the  vicinity; 
and  when  they  leave;  and  watching  the  exact  movements  of  individual 
birds  during  migration.  Indeed,  the  careful  observer,  in  a fixed  location, 
may  obtain  facts  of  greater  scientific  value  on  the  daily  records  than 
fiom  year  to  year.” 

The  remaining  history  of  bird-banding  in  this  country  is  recent  his- 
tory, and  is  still  in  the  making.  In  1920  the  work  of  the  American 
Bird  Banding  Association  was  taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biolog- 
ical Survey,  and  the  Association,  after  a life  of  intermittent  activity  ex- 
tending over  a period  of  ten  years,  came  to  an  end.  While  it  did  not 
accomplish  all  it  might  have,  it  nevertheless  played  its  part  as  a pioneer 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  ornithologists,  and  to  the  public  to  a lim- 
ited extent,  the  value  and  possibilities  of  bird-banding;  and  it  fostered 
the  movement  until  the  time  was  ripe  for  it  to  be  taken  over  by  an 
agency  with  facilities  for  its  proper  supervision  and  advancement.  Those 
of  us  who  have  watched  and  helped  in  its  growth  may  congratulate  our- 
selves that  it  is  now  in  such  good  hands,  particularly  under  the  able  and 
enthusiastic  guidance  of  Dr.  Oberholser  and  Mr.  Lincoln.6 

In  closing,  I cannot  forego  a word  as  to  the  future,  which  certainly 
holds  out  bright  prospects  for  results  from  bird  banding.  A host  of  vol- 
unteer trappers  and  banders  is  taking  up  the  work;  local  associations, 
such  as  the  New  England  Bird  Banding  Association,  are  being  formed; 
and  results  of  the  greatest  value  and  interest  are  sure  to  accrue.  I think 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  these  results  will  not  only  be  of  theoretical  in- 
terest, but  that  much  of  practical  importance  will  come  out  of  them  as 
well.  The  Biological  Survey  is  already  stressing  the  importance  of  the 
work  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Act,  and  many 
other  practical  applications  are  sure  to  follow.  In  general  the  results 
will  be  of  two  kinds;  those  relating  to  the  larger  migratory  movements, 
and  those  pertainng  to  more  local  life-history  studies.  In  the  first  of 
these  a large  series  of  banding  stations,  strategically  located,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance;  for  the  second,  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  type 
of  results,  it  is  necessary  that  much  of  this  work  be  done  by  thoroughly 
trained  experimenters.  In  both  cases  it  is  important  that  the  stations 
have  a greater  permanency  than  can  be  assured  on  the  basis  of  purely 
voluntary  cooperation.  I would  in  no  way  belittle  the  value  of  the 
seiwices  of  the  independent  individual  observer;  but  I look  forward  to 

5 Baldwin,  S.  Prentiss,  Bird-banding  by  means  of  systematic  trap- 
ping. Proc.  Linn.  Sac.  N.  Y.,  No.  31.  1919,  pp.  23-56. 
for  bird  study.  This  paragraph  is  well  worth  quoting: 

0 See  Lincoln,  F.  C.,  Instructions  for  bird  banding.  V.  8.  Dept.  Apr.. 
Circ.  170,  1921;  also  Auk,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  1921,  pp.  217-228. 
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the  time  when  we  shall  have  a series  of  permanent  stations  either  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  or  perhaps 
better,  connected  with  our  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  Agricul- 
tural Colleges,  Universities,  or  other  institutions  of  learning,  and  coop- 
erating with  the  Bureau.  Such  stations  should  have  enough  of  a per- 
manent organization  and  staff  to  insure  a continuous  regular  routine  of 
trapping  and  banding  of  migrants,  and  they  could  in  addition  undertake 
the  study  of  such  local  problems  as  seemed  desirable.  Such  a system 
of  definitely  located  stations  would  in  a way  be  comparable  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  local  weather  bureaus  and  would  serve  a similar  purpose, 
that  is,  they  would  form  a network  of  outposts  for  the  accumulation  of 
records.  If  there  were  a station  at  each  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Universities,  to  say  nothing  of  smaller  colleges,  in  a great  migration 
route  like  the  Mississippi  Valley,  they  could  not  fail  in  a number  of 
years  to  accumulate  information  of  the  greatest  significance  in  the  study 
of  migration.  I may  add  that  steps  are  being  taken  looking  toward  the 
foundation  of  a bird-banding  station  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
if  this  effort  is  successful  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  be  merely  the 
first  of  a large  number  of  similar  stations. 

The  great  advances  in  scientific  knowledge  have  for  the  most  part 
followed  the  development  of  some  new  method  of  delving  into  Nature’s 
secrets.  Bird-banding  as  a method  of  bird  study  is  in  its  infancy  and 
we  may  confidently  look  for  significant  results  from  its  further  appli- 
cation. 


FLAT  TRAPS 

When  the  birds  begin  to  sit  on  their  eggs  the  trappers  must  be  very 
careful  or  they  will  cause  the  loss  of  many  sets  of  eggs  by  keeping  the 
old  birds  away  from  the  nest  too  long.  This  was  the  reason  for  making 
the  flat  or  box  shaped  traps  at  Waukegan,  111. 

The  spaiTow  type  trap  is  only  used  nights  and  mornings.  When  you 
arrive  home  just  close  the  doors,  put  in  fresh  feed,  and  you  are  ready 
for  the  evening’s  trapping;  but  be  sure  to  make  the  rounds  the  last  thing 
before  dark  to  make  sure  that  no  birds  are  left  in  over  night,  as  a cold 
rain  or  rats  or  owls  may  prove  to  be  fatal  before  morning. 

After  the  morning’s  trapping  is  over,  open  the  doors  of  all  the  Gov- 
ernment sparrow  type  traps  so  the  birds  may  go  in  to  feed  and  get  out 
again.  They  soon  loose  fear  and  eventually  you  will  catch  them,  but  the 
flat,  trap  seems  to  be  far  better  at  such  times,  for  the  birds  will  go  under 
to  feed  without  the  fear  that  they  show  in  entering  a small  opening;  then 
there  are  no  doors  to  close  as  they  are  always  ready, — just  pull  the  string. 
If  you  fail  to  go  home  some  evening  then  there  is  no  worry  about  the 
birds  that  you  are  responsible  for  being  locked  in  a cage,  which  spoils 
your  evening  or  makes  you  hurry  home  to  release  them. 

The  first  ones  were  made  with  sides  of  four-inch  boards  one  inch 
thick,  but  they  were  too  heavy;  then  wire  frames  were  made  and  covered 
with  netting,  but  they  were  also  heavy;  finally,  with  aid  of  an  expert 
metal  worker,  who  is  now  making  them  for  sale,  a neat  trap  was  made 
with  folded  seams  and  a smooth  door,  leaving  no  rough  edges  and  sharp 
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points  to  scratch  your  hands  and  the  birds.  These  are  rigid  and  strong, 
and  if  they  are  bent  out  of  shape  they  can  easily  be  straightened. 

The  flat  traps  proved  themselves  the  most  successful  in  the  trapping 
of  2678  birds  at  Waukegan  last  year. 


FIELD  NOTES 


A SEPTEMBER  MOURNING  DOVE  BROOD 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  31,  1921,  while  walking  through  a small 
“jungle”  of  crab  apple  trees,  gooseberry  bushes,  and  other  small  growth, 
I found  a Mourning  Dove  sitting  on  a nest  containing  two  eggs.  The 
nest  was  built  in  a broken  off  crab  apple  tree,  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  eggs  hatched  about  a week  later,  and  the  young  probably 
left  the  nest  safely,  although  I did  not  see  them  after  they  were  large 
enough  to  fly.  Is  this  a late  date  for  the  Mourning  Dove  to  be  nesting 
in  east  central  Iowa? 

Fred  J.  Pierce. 

Winthrop,  Iowa. 


STAIN  FOR  BIRD  HOUSES 

A satisfactory  stain  for  bird  houses  can  be  easily  made  from  wal- 
nut. hulls.  The  outside  covering  of  a walnut,  when  rotted  slightly,  fur- 
nishes a good  strong  color.  Rub  it  over  the  surface  of  the  bird  house  and 
it  produces  a dull  brown  color  which  blends  nicely  with  its  surroundings 
and  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  a bird.  The  stain  will  last  several  seasons, 
when  it  can  be  renewed.  The  stain,  where  walnuts  are  available,  is  es- 
pecially desirable  for  the  small  types  of  bird  houses,  such  as  those  for 
Wrens,  Bluebirds,  etc.  Fred  J.  Pierce. 

Winthrop,  Iowa. 

A CROW  THAT  NEARLY  “ LOOPED  THE  LOOP  ” 

Not  long  ago  I noticed  a Crow  flying  overhead  carrying  an  article 
in  his  feet  that  looked  like  a mouse  or  something  of  the  sort.  This  Crow 
wanted  to  transfer  the  morsel  to  his  bill,  and  in  trying  to  do  so  bent  his 
head  underneath  him  so  far  that  he  lost  his  balance  and  barely  escaped 
overturning  in  the  air.  This  must  have  surprised  him  considerably,  but  he 
was  a determined  Crow  and  shortly  tried  it  again,  with  no  better  success. 
He  was  continuing  his  vain  efforts  when  lost  to  view,  but  as  his  unsteady 
flight  had  brought  him  very  near  the  ground,  he  doubtless  alighted, 
where  his  object  was  accomplished  with  much  less  danger  to  his  equi- 
libration. 

Fred  J.  Pierce. 

Winthrop,  Iowa,  Nov.  6,  1921. 

ODD  NESTING  SITE  OF  PHOEBE 
( 8 ayo mis  phoebe) 

Perusal  of  one  of  my  old  note  books  brings  to  my  attention  a 
phoebe’s  nest  constructed  in  the  air-shaft  of  a coal  mine  near  my  home 
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in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  shaft  had  been  abandoned  and  the  top  was  on 
a level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A wire  fence  was  rudely  set 
up  around  the  opening  to  keep  stray  cattle  from  falling  in.  The  phoebes 
had  chosen  this  site  for  their  nest,  which  was  fastened  onto  the  side  of 
the  perpendicular  walls  seven  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  At 
the  time  of  discovery,  which  was  on  May  12,  1914,  the  nest  contained 
five  eggs.  I proceeded  to  collect  these  for  my  collection  by  using  a long 
stick  with  a piece  of  copper  wire  attached  to  one  end  and  bent  into  a 
1(  op  for  scooping  up  the  eggs.  Leaning  over  a cavity  probably  a couple 
hundred  feet  deep  and  about  five  feet  square  it  was  impossible  to  main- 
tain sufficient  equilibrium  to  bring  all  of  the  eggs  up  to  the  surface. 

The  question,  however,  which  came  to  my  mind  was  this:  If  the 

young  birds  should  have  hatched  could  they  possibly  have  escaped  from 
a birthplace  so  dangerously  situated.  Aside  from  the  nest  no  projection 
off  ered  itself  as  a stepping  stone  to  the  outside  world.  It  would  seem  to 
hi>  an  impossible  feat  for  young  birds  never  before  out  of  the  nest  to 
fly  upwards  for  seven  feet,  especially  to  a species  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  has  the  opportunity  of  a more  easy  downward  flight  at 
the  time  of  their  initial  attempt.  It  seems  quite  doubtful  also  as  to 
whether  the  young  birds  could  cover  the  seven  feet  by  climbing  straight 
upwards  clinging  to  the  planks,  twelve  inches  wide,  which  were  snugly 
fined  together.  Some  birds  might  be  provided  by  nature  to  escape  from 
a similar  opening,  such  possibly  as  the  chimney  swift,  but  I feel  doubtful 
if  the  young  phoebes  would  have  been  capable  of  the  task. 

At  least  I felt  that  the  parents  would  be  increasing  their  number 
more  rapidly  by  immediately  starting  a new  home  in  a more  choice  lo- 
cation than  by  spending  the  next  few  weeks  in  hatching  out  and  raising 
the  young  to  fall  into  the  dark  depths  of  the  mine. 

Emerson  A.  Stoner. 

A BLUE-GRAY  GNATCATCHER’S  NEST 

On  April  23,  1921,  near  Ballard  Normal  School,  Macon,  Ga.,  an  uncom- 
pleted Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher’s  nest  was  discovered  in  a young  elm  tree. 
The  nest  was  twelve  feet  or  a little  over  from  the  ground,  on  one  of  the 
two  main  forks  of  the  tree,  and  partly  supported  by  a twig.  It  was  deep, 
the  outside  covered  with  lichens,  and  to  a casual  glance  appeared  to  be 
merely  a large  tuft  of  lichens.  The  tree  grew  beside  a fence  that  ran 
along  a lane,  through  wffiich  some  hundred  and  fifty  children  passed  to 
and  from  school  each  day,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  adults  who  also 
used  the  lane.  Back  from  the  fence  a rather  open,  wooded  area  of  pine 
mingled  with  several  species  of  deciduous  trees  and  a sparse  under- 
growth, largely  species  of  Crataegus,  sloped  dovm  to  a small  stream.  A 
line  of  pines  ran  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  lane,  and  beyond  this  an 
open  rocky  field. 

During  the  following  week  the  nest  w-as  completed.  By  May  16,  pos- 
sibly earlier,  the  four  young  birds  were  hatched.  Both  parents  assisted 
in  feeding.  Neither  approached  the  nest  directly,  but  always  alighted 
first  in  some  other  part  of  the  tree.  The  birds  did  not  appear  disturbed 
by  the  presence  of  several  observers  near  the  tree,  so  long  as  they  were 
comparatively  quiet. 
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For  two  or  three  days  before  leaving  the  nest  the  young  birds  climbed 
up  to  its  edge.  In  fact  it  appeared  as  though  there  were  not  sufficient 
room  for  the  four  of  them.  Some  two  evenings  before  the  young  Gnat- 
catchers  left  the  nest  an  Indigo  Bunting,  just  learning  to  fly,  alighted  in 
the  tree.  The  parent  Gnatcatchers  flew  around  the  young  Bunting,  scold- 
ing, and  nearly  striking  it,  until  it  moved  on  to  another  tree. 

May  26,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  young  birds  left  the  nest.  Just 
before  dark  all  were  seen  on  the  fence  or  on  the  lowest  twigs  of  Crataegus 
shrubs.  The  following  morning  three  of  the  young  Gnatcatchers  were 
located  in  small  trees  or  shrubs  near  the  nest,  none  of  them  over  five 
feet  from  the  ground.  They  had  already  learned  to  fly  a few  feet.  The 
fourth  young  bird  was  not  located,  but  from  the  actions  of  the  parents  it 
appeared  probable  that  it  was  in  some  of  the  bushes  farther  from  the 
lane. 

Beryl  T.  Mounts. 


HOUSE  WREN  NESTING  IN  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  the  House  Wren  will  nest  in  any  available 
nook  or  cavity  that  strikes  its  fancy  regardless  of  what  the  object’s  use  in 
the  world  happens  to  be.  Hundreds  of  seemingly  unsuitable  places  have 
been  selected  by  this  eccentric  species  as  desirable  home  sites.  I have 
heard  of  many  of  these  unusual  home  selections  and  have  seen  a few,  but 
on  one  occasion  only  have  I known  them  to  appropriate  a rural  mail 
box  for  this  purpose. 

A farmer  with  whom  I am  acquainted  owned  a mail  box  with  a bad 
fitting  cover.  The  receptacle  was  of  the  oblong  box  type,  with  a long 
hinged  cover  on  the  top,  and  when  the  cover  was  shut  there  was  a large 
crack  between  it  and  the  box. 

This  box  chanced  to  catch  the  eyes  of  a pair  of  home-making  House 
Wrens  and  presently  the  owner  of  the  box  found  it  partially  filled  with 
sticks.  The  sticks  were  a nuisance  and  were  unceremoniously  removed. 
But  the  wrens  were  not  in  the  least  daunted  by  this  interference  in  their 
plans  and  continued  to  fill  the  box  with  more  sticks  as  fast  as  they  were 
removed,  loudly  berating  any  intruder  in  appropriate  language,  known 
only  to  the  wren’s  spiteful  vocabulary.  After  this  state  of  affairs  had 
prevailed  for  some  time,  with  neither  defensive  nor  offensive  force  giving 
way,  the  farmer’s  son  built  a nice  little  wren  house  and  placed  it.  on  the 
mail  box  post.  This  cured  the  trouble  immediately.  The  wrens’  labors 
were  apparently  transferred  to  the  new  structure  with  no  misgivings 
and,  so  far  as  I know,  they  return  each  year  to  nest  in  the  little  house, 
as  they  have  now  done  for  a number  of  years. 

The  bird  house  on  the  post  attracted  considerable  attention  from 
people  passing  by.  One  tourist,  possessed  of  an  abnormal  “bump”  of 
curiosity,  drove  in  off  the  Grant  highway,  upon  which  he  was  passing,  to 
inquire  what  the  little  box  on  the  mail  box  post  was  for.  He  went  away 
carrying  his  first  bird  protection  lesson. 

Fred  J.  Pierce. 

Winthrop,  Iowa,  Jan.  4,  1922. 
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AN  UNUSUAL  MORTALITY  AMONG  MIGRATING  LAPLAND 
LONGSPURS  IN  NORTHWESTERN  NEBRASKA 

During  rhe  afternoon  and  evening  of  Sunday,  February  19,  1922,  large 
flocks  of  the  western  form  of  the  Lapland  Longspur,  known  as  the  Alas- 
kan Longspur  (Calcar i us  lapponicus  alasccnsis  Ridgway),  descended  into 
the  White  River  valley  of  Dawes  county  in  northwestern  Nebraska.  A 
few  Horned  Larks,  probably  Otocoris  alpestris  enthymia  Oberholser,  were 
also  present  in  the  flocks.  Evidently  the  flight  represented  a great  wave 
of  northward  migration.  As  evening  came  on  a severe  snowstorm  de- 
veloped, and  the  temperature  dropped  precipitately.  The  large  flocks  of 
these  birds  were  observed  flying  low  and  confusedly  in  and  about  the 
towns  of  Chadron,  Whitney  and  Crawford,  in  Dawes  county,  so  that  the 
air  seemed  filled  with  them.  After  nightfall  the  lights  of  the  town  and 
in  windows  of  houses  added  further  to  the  confusion  of  the  birds. 

On  the  following  Monday  morning  large  numbers  of  the  Longspurs 
and  a smaller  number  of  the  Horned  Larks  were  found  dead  in  various 
parts  of  these  towns.  At  Chadron  most  of  the  birds  were  killed  within 
a block  of  the  intersection  of  the  two  main  streets  of  the  town  where  the 
lights  seemed  to  have  blinded  them.  Without  doubt  many  of  them  were 
killed  or  maimed  by  flying  against  w'ires,  the  branches  of  trees,  lighted 
windows,  and  buildings,  in  the  towns,  wrhere  they  wrere  found  the  next 
morning  on  the  streets,  sidewalks  and  lawns.  But  many  died  and  were 
found  lying  on  the  ground  in  open  places  with  no  buildings  near.  The 
same  flight  that  visited  Dawes  county  extended  west  at  least  to  Harrison, 
Sioux  county,  and  east  to  Gordon,  Sheridan  county,  where  a similar  heavy 
mortality  occurred  during  the  night  of  February  19. 

Invariably  the  birds  picked  up  and  examined  on  Monday  morning 
had  thefl-  crops  and  stomachs  entirely  empty,  indicating  that  the  storm 
conditions  or  other  cause  had  prevented  any  feeding  for  several  hours 
before  they  descended  into  the  region  above  mentioned.  Had  they  just 
completed  a long  and  wearisome  diurnal  migration?  With  little  question 
they  were  hungry  and  exhausted  so  that  they  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  shock  of  the  storm  which  descended  upon  them,  many  of  them  died 
of  exposure  during  the  night,  aside  from  those  dying  as  a result  of  col- 
lisions in  their  confused  flying  about. 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  February  27,  1922.  much  the  same  sort  of 
catastrophe  occurred  at  Spalding,  Greeley  county,  near  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  sandhills.  The  birds  reached  that  locality  in  large  flocks  during  the 
night,  encountered  a cold  wave  there,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  their 
bodies  were  to  be  found  by  the  thousands  strewm  along  the  streets  and 
over  the  countryside  adjoining.  As  in  the  case  just  described  in  north- 
western Nebraska,  the  dead  birds  found  in  Greeley  county  showed  clearly 
that  they  had  had  no  food  for  some  time  before  their  death,  and  some 

were  even  emaciated.  Some  that  were  not  dead,  but  practically  helpless, 

when  gathered  up  and  brought  into  the  warm  of  buildings,  and  provided 

with  food  and  water,  quickly  revived,  and  when  released  flewr  strongly 

away.  The  Longspurs  in  the  Greeley  county  flight  w^ere  of  the  eastern 
form,  the  typical  Lapland  Longspur  ( Calcarius  lapponicus  lapponicus 
Linnaeus) . 

For  details  concerning  the  avian  tragedies  above  described,  I am  in- 
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debted  to  Mr.  L.  M.  Gates  and  Mrs.  George  Blinco,  of  Chadron,  Nebraska, 
and  Mr.  P.  A.  Francois  of  Spalding,  Nebraska,  who  also  sent  me  frag- 
ments of  the  dead  birds  for  accurate  identification. 

Myron  H.  Swenk. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


A REAL  SYCAMORE  WARBLER 

On  June  22,  1918,  I was  standing  on  the  bridge  over  the  Big  Barren 
River,  three  miles  north  of  town,  watching  for  any  birds  that  might  ap- 
pear along  the  river.  Near  the  end  of  the  bridge  stands  a large  syca- 
more tree.  Because  of  the  height  of  the  bridge  my  eyes  were  on  a level 
with  the  upper  limbs  of  the  tree.  Suddenly  a Sycamore  Warbler  darted 
in  among  the  leaves  and  I heard  the  chatter  of  young  birds  still  in  the 
nest.  As  the  place  was  inaccessible,  either  with  glasses  or  by  climbing, 
I gave  the  matter  no  more  thought  and  had  so  far  forgotten  it  that  I 
failed  to  look  for  the  nest  when  the  leaves  had  fallen. 

On  April  19,  1919,  I was  again  standing  on  the  bridge  when  I hap- 
pened to  think  of  the  experience  of  the  year  before.  While  I was  tell- 
ing some  friends  about  it,  we  saw  a Sycamore  Warbler  fly  to  the  same 
place,  seize  some  of  the  material  of  the  old  nest,  which  was  now  plainly 
visible,  and  fly  with  it  to  a much  lower  limb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tree.  Here  we  soon  made  out  a nest  in  process  of  construction. 

On  April  8,  1920,  I visited  the  place  again  and  a Sycamore  Warbler 
was  building  a nest  on  another  limb,  nearly  on  a level  with  the  nest  of 
1918.  I often  visited  the  place  in  1921,  but  failed  to  see  either  the  bird 
or  a nest.  In  all  my  experience  as  a bird  student  these  are  the  only 
nests  of  this  species  that  I have  discovered,  even  though  I have  seen  the 
bird  in  small  numbers  every  summer. 

Gordon  Wilson. 

State  Normal  School, 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

NESTING  OF  THE  BELL  VIREO 

The  Bell  Vireo  has  been  known  at  Red  Cloud,  Nebraska,  for  several 
years,  but  in  1920  we  were  favored  with  a study  of  the  nesting  bird  for 
the  first  time.  About  July  10,  1920,  one  of  my  friends  who  is  interested 
in  birds  and  has  a large  garden  with  many  fruit  trees,  told  me  of  a bird 
that  was  new  to  him  nesting  in  his  lilac  bush  ten  rods  from  the  house. 
It  was  about  two  and  one-half  feet  from  the  ground  and  near  the  outer 
edge  on  the  south  side,  half  covered  by  overhanging  leaves  and  yet  quite 
in  sight.  Four  of  us  pushed  aside  the  leaves  and  gazed  at  the  tiny  bird 
to  our  heart’s  content.  She  seemed  to  think,  as  her  eyes  twinkled,  “ I can 
see  you  all  right  but  you  cannot  see  me.”  I could  not  bear  to  put  her 
off  the  nest  for  fear  of  injury  or  fright,  so  came  again  a few  days  later, 
with  the  same  result.  Saturday,  July  17,  I had  to  leave  for  over  Sunday 
and  feared  the  eggs  would  hatch  in  my  absence,  which  they  did,  so  I 
went  with  metric  rule  to  take  observations  on  nest  and  eggs.  To  my  sur- 
prise, as  soon  as  I neared  the  nest  the  bird  flew  off.  quite  nervous.  As 
I wished  first  to  study  the  line  over  the  eye  and  a few  other  points,  I 
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retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  bush  and  the  bird  returned  to  the  nest 
at  once.  On  my  approach,  he  jumped  off  again  and  began  to  sing  the 
familiar  notes  of  the  Bell  Vireo,  thus  confirming  my  previous  diagnosis. 
I then  examined  the  four  eggs,  all  sharply  ovate,  three  white  and  one 
twelve  millimeters  in  length,  with  an  irregular  ring  of  pale  brown  spots 
around  the  largest  diameter.  The  nest,  was  less  than  two  inches  in 
diameter,  inside  measurement,  and  one  and  three-quarter  inches  deep. 
It  was  hung  below  a small  horizontal  fork,  and  made  outside  of  the 
cotton  of  cottonwood  trees  or  the  silk  of  milkweeds  and  decaying  paper 
bits,  lined  with  tiny  root  hairs  and  other  more  brittle  material.  Before 
the  birds  could  fly,  something,  cat  or  snake  it  may  be,  brought  to  naught 
this  thing  of  joy.  I have  saved  the  nest  to  show  my  bird-loving  friends, 
but  not  fastened  to  the  twigs  as  it  should  be.  It  makes  one  wonder  why 
the  evolution  of  “ the  survival  of  the  fittest  ” has  not  resulted  in  teach- 
ing all  perching  birds  to  build  higher  from  their  ground  enemies,  and  I 
imagine  that  the  answer  is  that  they  build  today  exactly  as  they  did  ten 
thousand  years  ago,  not  having  yet  been  apprised  of  the  law  of  evolution. 

J.  M.  Bates. 

Red  Cloud,  Nebraska. 
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Minutes  of  the  Twenty =third  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Nebraska  Ornithologists’  Union 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Ornithologists’ 
Union  was  held  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Friday  and  Saturday,  May  19  and 
20.  1922.  The  sessions  included  an  open  program  Friday  afternoon,  a 
dinner  Friday  evening  followed  by  a business  session,  and  a field  day  on 
Saturday. 

The  open  program  was  given  in  Room  207,  Plant  Industry  Hall,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  campus,  University  of  Nebraska,  beginning  at  3 p.  m. 
on  Friday.  Sixty  persons  were  present  at  the  program.  The  first  paper 
was  an  account  of  the  “ Nesting  of  the  Bell  Vireo  ” by  Rev.  J.  M.  Bates 
of  Red  Cloud,  Nebraska,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  was  read  by 
the  Secretary.  Mrs.  Addison  E.  Sheldon  of  Lincoln,  then  presented  a 
paper  on  the  “ Home  Life  of  the  Brown  Thrasher,”  illustrated  with  lan- 
tern slides,  in  which  was  given  a synopsis  of  the  principal  happenings 
observed  in  connection  with  the  nesting  of  a pair  of  Brown  Thrashers 
just  outside  the  window  of  the  Sheldon  home,  in  a bridal  wreath  bush. 
These  birds  were  kept  under  constant  observation  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shel- 
don from  the  time  of  the  first  beginning  of  the  nest  until  the  last  fledge- 
ling had  departed  from  it,  and  every  movement  of  the  birds  was  noted 
and  recorded  during  this  entire  period,  from  sunup  till  nightfall,  thus 
forming  a remarkable  biography  of  this  pair  of  birds. 

Following  these  papers  a symposium  on  the  shore  birds  ( Limicolae ) 
of  Nebraska  was  held.  Prof.  M.  H.  Swenk  exhibited  specimens  showing 
most  of  the  thirty-nine  species  of  shore  birds  known  to  occur  in  the  State 
in  their  various  plumages,  and  explained  the  characters  by  which  they 
could  be  identified,  both  in  the  hand  and  in  the  field.  Prof.  R.  W.  Dawson 
followed  with  a discussion  of  the  migratory  movements  of  Nebraska  shore 
birds,  based  on  all  of  the  available  data.  Dr.  R.  H.  Wolcott  concluded 
the  symposium  with  a discussion  of  the  nesting  habits  of  the  shore  birds, 
especially  of  the  ten  species  known  to  nest  in  Nebraska. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  at  6 p.  m.,  the  members  of  the 
N O.  U.  dined  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  Cafeteria,  following  which 
the  business  session  was  held.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Dr.  H. 
Hapeman  of  Minden,  the  Vice-President,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Johnston  of  Superior, 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  The  reports  of  the  officers  were  received, 
and  the  financial  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  referred  to  a com- 
mittee composed  of  Mrs.  Addison  E.  Sheldon  and  Mrs.  L.  IT.  McKillip, 
fcr  auditing.  The  names  of  Mr.  Gayle  B.  Pickwell  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Plank,  Jr.,  of  Kearney,  Mrs.  Alfred  Tooley  of  Central  City,  Mrs.  Fred  W. 
Tyler  of  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Worley  of  Lincoln,  were  proposed  for 
membership,  and  all  were  elected. 

Nominations  for  new  office rs  were  then  made  from,  the  floor,  and  as 
a result  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  1922: 

President — Mrs.  Addison  E.  Sheldon,  Lincoln. 

Vice-President — Mr.  Lucius  H.  Watson,  Lincoln. 

Secretai-y-Treasurer — Prof.  M.  H.  Swenk,  Lincoln. 
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The  matter  of  a revision  of  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  affilia- 
tion between  the  Nebraska  Ornithologists’  Union  and  the  Wilson  Orni- 
thological Club,  made  necessary  by  the  recent  increase  in  dues  in  the 
Wilson  Club  to  $1.50  for  Associate  members  and  $2.50  for  Active  mem- 
bers, was  presented  by  the  Secretary- Treasurer,  and  debated  by  the 
members.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  read  the  draft  of  a revised  set  of 
six  articles  of  agreement  to  replace  those  adopted  by  both  the  N.  O.  U. 
and  the  W.  0.  C.  in  1915,  and  upon  motion  the  revised  articles  were 
adopted  by  the  N.  O.  U.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  present  the  re- 
vised articles  to  the  W.  0.  C.  for  action. 

It  was  moved  by  Mrs.  Addison  E.  Sheldon  that  inasmuch  as  under 
their  present  charters  cities  and  villages  of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants 
in  Nebraska  do  not  have  the  power  to  pass  and  enforce  ordinances  to 
protect  the  birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs  within  the  city  or  village  lim- 
its. that  the  N.  O.  U.  declare  itself  in  favor  of  extending  this  power  to 
such  cities  and  villages,  the  same  as  is  granted  in  their  charters  to  cities 
of  5,000  to  25,000  inhabitants,  and  that  it  use  its  influence  to  attain  that 
end.  This  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  passed. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Wolcott  that  inasmuch  as  shore  birds  of 
nearly  all  kinds  are  decreasing  rapidly  over  the  entire  country,  and 
quite  noticeably  in  Nebraska,  and  as  the  present  Nebraska  law  regards 
black-bellied  Plover,  Golden  Plover,  Yellowlegs  and  Greater  Yellowlegs 
a?  game  birds,  that  it  join  with  a group  of  progressive  sportsmen  in  an 
effort  to  have  only  the  Wilson  Snipe  among  the  shore  birds  recognized 
as  a game  bird  in  this  state,  and  that  it  use  its  influence  to  attain  that 
end.  The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  matter  of  the  field  trips  on  the  following  day  was  then  discussed, 
and  it  was  decided  that  one  party  should  start  around  Capital  Beach  west 
of  Lincoln  the  next  morning  at  6 o’clock  under  the  leadership  of  Messrs. 
K.  B.  Lowry  and  L.  H.  Watson,  and  that  a second  party  should  start  an 
hour  later  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  M.  H.  Swenk.  Another  party 
including  Prof.  R.  W.  Dawson  and  Mesdames  L.  R.  Button  and  G.  A. 
Loveland  was  to  visit  the  flats  near  Arbor,  Nebraska,  north  of  Lincoln, 
while  a fourth  party  under  the  leadership  of  R.  H.  Wolcott  was  to  work 
in  the  woods  along  Salt  Creek  between  Lincoln  and  Saltillo. 

Fifteen  members  were  present  at  this  session  of  the  N.  O.  U.,  as  fol- 
lows: Mesdames  Lily  R.  Button.  Margaret  M.  Corey,  Blanche  Garten, 

IT.  C.  Johnston,  G.  A.  Loveland,  L.  H.  McKillip,  E.  H.  Policy,  Mary  St. 
Martin  and  Addison  E.  Sheldon,  and  Messrs.  R.  W.  Dawson,  L.  O.  Horsky, 
D B.  Lowry,  M.  H.  Swenk,  L.  H.  Watson  and  R.  H.  Wolcott.  Adjourn- 
ment took  place  at  8 p.  m. 

On  Saturday,  May  20,  the  twentieth  annual  field  day  of  the  N.  O.  U. 
was  held,  according  to  the  plans  outlined  the  previous  evening.  The  total 
list  of  the  day  included  one  hundred  and  five  birds,  the  largest  list  ever 
obtained  on  any  N.  O.  U.  field  day,  as  follows: 

Bluebird,  Robin,  Olive-backed  Thrush,  Wood  Thrush,  Long-tailed 
Chickadee,  White-bellied  Nuthatch,  Western  House  Wren,  Brown  Thrasher, 
Catbird,  Mockingbird,  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  Maryland  Yellowthroat,  Yellow 
Warbler,  Bell  Vireo,  Yellow-throated  Vireo.  Warbling  Vireo,  Red-eyed  Vireo, 
Migrant  Shrike,  Rough-winged  Swallow,  Bank  Swallow.  Barn  Swallow,  Cliff 
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S wallow,  Purple  Martin,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Dickcissel,  Indigo  Bunting,  West- 
ern Blue  Grosbeak,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Cardinal,  Towhee,  Lincoln 
sparrow,  Song  Sparrow,  Western  Field  Sparrow,  Clay-colored  Sparrow, 
Goldfinch,  Bronzed  Grackle,  Baltimore  Oriole,  Orchard  Oriole,  Meadowlark, 
Western  Meadowlark,  Red-winged  Blackbird,  Yellow-headed  Blackbird, 
Cowbird,  Bobolink,  Crow,  Blue  Jay,  Prairie  Horned  Lark,  Traill  Fly- 
catcher, Wood  Pewee,  Phoebe,  Say  Phoebe,  Great-crested  Flycatcher,  Ar- 
kansas Kingbird,  Kingbird,  Chimney  Swift,  Nighthawk,  Yellow-shafted 
Flicker,  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Northern  Downy  Woodpecker,  Hairy 
Woodpecker,  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Long-eared  Owl,  Broad-winged  Hawk, 
Cooper  Hawk,  Marsh  Hawk,  Mourning  Dove,  Turnstone,  Piping  Plover, 
Semipalmated  Plover,  Killdeer,  Black-bellied  Plover,  Spotted  Sandpiper, 
Western  Willet,  Solitary  Sandpiper,  Yellowlegs,  Hudsonian  Godwit,  San- 
derling,  Semipalmated  Sandpiper,  Red-backed  Sandpiper,  Least  Sand- 
piper, Baird  Sandpiper,  White-rumped  Sandpiper,  Pectoral  Sandpiper, 
Stilt  Sandpiper,  Long-billed  Dowitcher,  Wilson  Phalarope,  Northern  Phal- 
arope,  Coot,  Carolina  Rail,  King  Rail,  Green  Heron,  Great  Blue  Heron, 
Bittern,  Lesser  Bluebill,  Shoveller,  Blue-winged  Teal,  Mallard,  White 
Pelican,  Black  Tern,  Franklin  Gull,  Ring-billed  Gull  and  Eared  Grebe. 

Two  very  interesting  nests  were  observed  on  this  field  day,  namely 
those  of  the  Say  Phoebe  and  Piping  Plover.  The  Say  Phoebe  is  a western 
flycatcher,  not  common  even  in  migrations  east  of  the  99th  meridian,  and 
heretofore  rarely  noted  at  Lincoln,  yet  a pair  was  found  building  a nest 
in  characteristic  fashion  on  this  day.  The  nesting  of  the  Piping  Plover 
constitutes  the  second  record  for  Lincoln,  a nest  with  the  full  comple- 
ment of  four  eggs  being  found.  A newly  finished  nest  of  the  Red-winged 
Blackbird  with  one  Cowbird  egg  in  it,  but  no  eggs  of  the  owner  of  the 
nest,  was  found. 
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NOTES=HERE  AND  THERE 


Conducted,  by  the  Secretary 


The  Western  Section  of  The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  holds  a summer  meeting  this  year  at  Salt  Lake  City  June 
22-24.  The  program  is  replete  with  features  of  interest  to  students  of 
nature  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  members  in  that  section  will  join  forces 
with  the  Inter-Mountain  Chapter  of  The  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  to 
see  that  ornithology  is  well  represented.  Mrs.  A.  0.  Treganza  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  is  Chapter  Secretary  of  The  Cooper  Club. 

Professor  Thomas  L.  Hankinson  of  Michigan  State  Normal  College, 
Ypsilanti,  announces  that  the  summer  school  at  that  institution  will  in- 
clude a course  on  “ The  Birds  of  Michigan,”  June  20  to  August  4.  Many 
other  colleges  now  include  such  courses  in  their  summer  schools. 

The  Indiana  Audubon  Society  held  its  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting 
May  12  and  13  at  Indianapolis,  in  cooperation  with  The  Nature  Study  Club 
of  Indiana.  A fine  program  had  been  arranged,  which  included  motion 
pictures  of  bird-life  and  several  interesting  field  types.  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Evans  of  Crawfordsville,  is  Secretary. 

Professor  Dayton  Stoner  of  the  Department  of  Zoology,  University 
of  Iowa,  is  one  of  a party  of  six  from  that  university  which  sailed 
from  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  on  May  14  for  the  Fiji  Islands  and  New  Zealand. 
A zoological  reconnaissance  of  Viti  Levu,  Fiji  Islands  and  of  North 
Island,  New  Zealand,  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  members  of  the  party 
during  the  entire  summer.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Stoner  will  devote  their 
efforts  mainly  to  the  birds  and  insects. 

There  has  been  considerable  activity  in  the  past  few  years  in  the 
sale  of  second-hand  books  on  ornithology  and  other  branches  of  natural 
history.  The  writer  receives  catalogs  and  lists  quite  frequently  from  no 
less  than  half  a dozen  dealers  who  specialize  in  literature  along  these 
lines  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  addresses  to  any  members  who  may 
be  interested. 

Hawk  and  Owl  Clubs  are  in  vogue  in  several  of  our  states,  sponsored, 
we  are  told,  by  several  of  the  ammunition  companies.  In  the  state  of 
Virginia  the  detrimental  results  are  being  felt  in  the  heavy  damage  to 
fruit  trees  occasioned  by  gnawing  of  the  roots  by  a largely  increased 
rodent  population.  The  Biological  Survey  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that,  a million  dollars  would  not  cover  the  loss  there  during  the  past  few 
years  and  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester  alone  at  least  $250,000  worth 
of  apple  trees  have,  been  killed.  Wilson  Club  members  should  be  pre- 
pared to  combat  the  organization  or  perpetuation  of  such  clubs  in  their 
respective  states. 

Dr.  Lynds  Jones,  our  Editor,  will  take  his  usual  transcontinental 
ecology  trip  this  year,  beginning  June  23,  and  ending  August  4 at  New- 
port Beach  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Dr.  Jones  knows  well  the  trail  ere  this 
and  we  can  only  wish  him  even  greater  success  than  in  former  years. 
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The  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society  gave  an  ornithological  exhibit 
in  the  Art  Hall  of  the  Nashville  Carnegie  Library  throughout  the  month 
of  April.  Its  purpose  was  to  illustrate  the  work  being  done  by  the  Audu- 
bon Societies  and  to  educate  the  public  to  the  attractiveness  of  bird  study 
as  a recreation.  A comprehensive  exhibit  included  many  hundreds  of 
mounted  birds,  skins,  nests,  eggs,  books,  pictures  and  bird  boxes.  The 
T.  O.  S.  is  now  closing  its  seventh  year. 

Approximately  15.000  binoculars  and  field  glasses  were  recently  sold 
at  retail,  by  the  Government  at  attractive  prices,  through  The  Ordnance 
Salvage  Board,  Frankford  Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Notice  of  future 
sales,  if  any,  will  be  given  in  this  column  if  the  information  can  be 
gotten  in  time. 

The  Biological  Survey  is  experimenting  with  the  use  of  poison  gasses, 
developed  during  the  war,  for  exterminating  noxious  birds  and  rodents. 
Large  roosts  of  English  Sparrows  exist  in  and  about  every  city;  the 
writer  knows  of  one  extensive  hawthorn  thicket,  in  the  outskirts  of  his 
home  town,  which  is  used  nightly,  throughout  the  winter,  by  perhaps 
half  a million  sparrows,  grackles  aud  cowbirds.  Marsh  roosts  of  west- 
ern blackbirds,  prairie  dog  towns  and  fields  infested  with  spermophiles 
are  among  the  possibilities  for  this  method  of  control. 

The  Secretary  has  just  returned  from  a trip  which  comprised  six- 
teen interesting  days  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  on  the  upper 
Cumberland  River,  in  Tennessee.  Active  field  work  enabled  him  to  rec- 
ord observations  of  considerable  interest  as  well  as  to  add  some  choice 
specimens  to  his  collection.  Incidentally,  the  trip  is  his  alibi  for  the 
brevity  of  these  notes. 
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PUBLICATIONS  REVIEWED 


Birds  of  South  Dakota.  By  William  H.  Over  and  Craig  S.  Thorns.  Bul- 
letin No.  9,  South  Dakota  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey 
(which  is  also)  Bulletin  No.  9,  Series  XXI,  of  the  University  of 
South  Dakota.  Vermillion,  South  Dakota.  142  pages,  20  plates  and 
colored  frontispiece.  March,  1920. 

This  Bulletin,  in  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  authors  to  secure 
as  complete  a list  as  possible  of  the  birds  of  South  Dakota,  enumerates 
322  forms. 

Part  I consists  of  brief  discussions  on  the  importance  of  bird  study, 
various  means  of  attracting  and  conserving  birds,  the  economic  relations 
of  the  group,  coloration  and  changes  in  plumage,  and  closes  with  a short 
account  of  bird  migration. 

Part  II  is  made  up  of  a “ List  and  Description  of  Birds  of  South 
Dakota.”  Here  a lack  of  uniformity  of  presentation  is  apparent  which 
might  lead  to  difficulty  for  one  unfamiliar  with  the  classification  of  birds. 
The  order  Raptores  is  the  only  one  mentioned  and  clarity  as  well  as  com- 
pleteness would  have  been  more  apparent  if  at  least  the  names  of  the 
other  orders  had  been  given  in  their  proper  places.  In  the  discussion  of 
tl'.e  Anseres,  while  the  members  of  the  subfamilies  Merginae,  Anserinae 
and  Cygninae  are  discussed  under  these  headings,  the  members  of  the 
subfamilies  Anatinae  and  Fuligulinae  are  lumped  together  under  one 
heading  and  the  reader  is  left  to  his  own  resources  in  separating  the 
species  of  each  subfamily.  The  same  criticism  pertains  to  the  discussion 
of  the  Families  Odontophoridae  and  Tetraonidae  and  to  that  of  the  Co- 
lymbidae  and  Gaviidae.  In  many  cases  the  diagnoses  of  species  and  sub- 
species are  scarcely  sufficient  and  in  other  instances  the  identification 
marks  given  might  be  considerably  improved  upon,  e.g.  that  of  Lincoln’s 
Sparrow.  For  certain  species  in  which  a considerable  difference  in  color 
between  the  sexes  prevails  the  color  of  the  male  only  is  given,  e.g.  Wil- 
son’s Warbler  and  the  Redstart. 

Numerous  slips  in  typography  such  as  misspelled  specific  names, 
capitalization  of  the  first  letter  of  some  specific  names,  the  printing  of 
the  word  “subfamily”  in  some  places  as  an  entire  word  and  in  others  as 
twc  words  and  the  misspelling  of  the  common  name  of  Rhynchophanes 
mccowni  mar  the  appearance  of  the  paper  and  lead  the  reader  to  think 
that  perhaps  the  authors  were  in  too  great  haste  to  rush  into  print. 

On  page  129  the  statement,  that  “ The  Dipper  or  Water  Ouzel  is  a 
slate-colored  Thrush  ” is  somewhat  misleading;  and  surely  the  Swamp 
Sparrow  as  well  as,  perhaps,  a few  other  species  of  birds  not  mentioned 
in  the  report  should  have  been  included. 

Part.  Ill  consists  of  a brief  “Bibliography”  in  which  some  of  the 
citations  are  scarcely  sufficiently  definite. 

Scattered  throughout  the  text  of  the  Bulletin  are  the  twenty  plates, 
one  of  which  is  duplicated,  and  most  of  which  are  very  good.  They  are 
reproductions  from  photographs  and  illustrate  nesting  boxes,  baths,  food 
boxes,  nests  and  eggs  and  various  species  of  birds.  However,  a happier 
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grouping  of  the  subjects  on  certain  plates  might  well  have  been  in- 
dulged in. 

The  colored  frontispiece  of  the  Meadowlark,  the  work  of  Bruce  Hors- 
fall, is  borrowed  from  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies. 

In  spite  of  its  obvious  defects  this  paper  shows  a trend  in  the  right 
direction  in  the  way  of  stimulating  interest  in  birds  and  bird  study  and 
furnishes  a substantial  background  for  the  recognition  of  South  Dakota 
birds.  D.  S. 
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NESTING  BIRDS  OF  LAKE  COUNTY,  OREGON 
(With  Special  Reference  to  Warner  Valley) 


BY  DR.  A.  G.  PRILL,  SCIO,  OREGON 

Lake  County,  Oregon,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a county  of 
lakes,  but  this  article  lias  special  reference  to  that  portion  of 
the  county  known  as  Warner  Valley. 

Warner  Valley  lies  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Lake 
county  and  contains  a series  of  lakes  known  as  Warner  Lakes. 

The  territory  covered  in  my  investigations  of  the  bird  life 
of  this  section  comprises  the  valley  from  a few  miles  north  of 
Plush  to  the  lower  or  south  end,  a distance  of  some  3G  miles. 

The  valley  proper  is  from  live  to  eight  miles  wide  and  cov- 
ering about  ISO  square  miles. 

In  this  valley,  beginning  at  the  north,  are  found  the  follow- 
ing lakes:  Hart,  Crump,  Pelican,  Dodson,  Greeser,  and  Alkali 

Lakes. 

All  are  freshwater  lakes,  except  Alkali,  and  are  fed  by  Honey 
Creek  at  Plush,  Deep  Creek  at  Adel,  and  Twenty  Mile  Creek  in 
the  southwest  corner. 

The  major  portion  of  the  entire  valley  is  flooded  in  the  early 
season  by  irrigation  ditches,  to  mature  the  crop  of  wild  hay. 

Scattered  over  this  tract  are  many  portions  of  land  above 
high  water  mark.  Several  of  the  lakes  contain  islands.  Sur- 
rounding these  lakes  are  large  patches  of  tides  and  flags  and 
outside  of  such  areas  are  found  the  wild  grass  meadows. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  valley  is  4500  feet. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  valley  are  high  mountain  ranges, 
known  as  the  Warner  Rim,  and  on  the  south  and  east,  equally 
as  high  ranges,  elevations  up  to  0500  feet,  and  on  top  of  these 
ranges  are  found  the  table  lands. 

The  mountains  and  table  lands  are  covered  with  sage  brush 
and  greasewood,  with  scattering  trees  of  Juniper. 

The  low  lands  along  the  streams  have  dense  growths  of  Cot- 
tonwood, Willows,  Junipers,  Choke  Cherry,  Wild  Plum  trees 
and  some  Wild  Rose  bushes. 
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The  farming  lands,  which  are  all  irrigated,  have  large  groves 
of  Poplar  trees,  fruit  orchards,  alfalfa  fields  and  gardens. 

Along  all  tl:e  irrigation  ditches  are  found  dense  growths  of 
willow  trees  and  bushes. 

The  various  descriptions  heretofore  given  will  be  referred  to 
under  separate  headings  of  the  many  birds  found  breeding  in 
this  valley. 

My  observations  covered  a period  from  May  20  to  June  20, 
1022,  being  the  height  of  the  breeding  season  during  this  year. 

While  nests  of  all  the  species  listed  were  not  located  there  is 
no  doubt  of  their  nesting,  as  the  birds  were  mated,  and  were  ob- 
serve.1 durinv  mv  stav. 


Nearly  all  the  lakes  contain  fish  and  vegetation,  suitable 
for  food  for  the  many  wading  and  water  fowl  which  annually 
come  here  to  nest. 

It  was  observed  that  the  various  species  selected  breeding 
grounds  quite  separate  and  apart.  For  example,  the  (freebes 
were  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  the  (lulls,  Terns  and 
Pelicans  on  the  east  side. 


The  Redhead  Ducks  were  found  only  in  one  portion  of  the 
valley. 

Reference  to  the  map  which  accompanies  this  article  will 
further  make  clear  this  point. 

1.  Western  Grebe — JEchniophorus  occidcntalis. 

Not  common.  Four  pair  on  Crump  Lake  and  three  pair  on  Hart 
Lake.  Not  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  valley. 

4.  American  Eared  Grebe — Colymbus  nigricollis  calijornicus. 

Very  common  on  Hart  and  Crump  Lakes.  Nesting  in  the  tules  bor- 
dering on  the  lakes.  Nests  of  tules  floating  on  water,  four  to  six  eggs. 

6.  Pied-billed  Grebe — Podilymbus  podicipes. 

One  pair  found  on  Pelican  Lake.  Would  appear  to  be  a rare  nesting 
bird  here. 

54.  King-billed  Gull — Lams  delawarcnsis. 

Very  common.  Nesting  on  island  in  the  east  part  of  Crump  Lake; 
500  nests  on  one  island  and  85  nests  on  another  island.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  nests  contained  young  June  11.  Two  and  three  eggs  in  sets. 

64.  Caspian  Tern — Sterna  caspia. 

Not  common.  Twenty-five  pair  nesting  in  colony  on  island  in  Crump 
Lake.  Complete  sets  by  June  11.  Nesting  with  the  Ring-billed  Gulls. 
One,  two,  three  eggs  in  set. 

GO.  Forster's  Tern — Sterna  forsteri. 

Nesting  on  island  in  Crump  Lake;  separate  and  apart  from  other 
birds.  Nest  very  compact,  made  of  flags  and  grass,  raised  four  or  five 
inches  from  ground.  Three  eggs  in  set  June  11. 

77.  Black  Tern — Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis. 
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Map  of  Warner  Valley  and  Lakes,  1922 
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Not  common.  Some  25  pair  nesting  near  the  eastern  border  of  Crump 
Lake.  Eggs  two  and  three  in  sets  June  11. 

120c.  Farallone  Cormorant — Pli aider o corax  dilopJius  albociliatus. 

Not  common.  A dozen  pair  nesting  on  Bird  island,  Hart  Lake.  Three 
and  four  eggs  June  5.  Nest  on  the  ground  made  of  tule  and  flags. 

125.  American  White  Pelican — Pclecanus  crythrorhynchos. 

Not  abundant.  Twenty-five  pair  seen  in  the  valley.  Nesting  on  Bird 
island.  Hart  Lake,  and  Gull  island,  Crump  Lake.  One  and  two  eggs 
June  11. 


Typical  Nest  and  Eggs  of  Forster’s  Tern 

129.  A129.  American  Merganser — Mcrgus  americanus. 

One  pair  seen  on  Crump  Lake  June  5. 

151.  Hooded  Merganser — Lophodytcs  cucullatus. 

One  pair  seen  on  Crump  Lake  and  one  pair  on  Dodson  Lake  June  1. 

152.  Mallard — Anas  boschas. 

One  of  the  most  abundant  ducks  nesting  in  the  valley.  Nesting  in 
the  marshes,  also  on  Deep  Creek,  Honey  Creek,  Twenty  Mile  Creek  and 
on  the  rocky  side  of  Warner  Rim,  under  sage  brush.  Eggs  7 to  15,  May 
25  to  June  10. 

135.  Gad  wall — Chaulclasmus  streperus. 

Very  common.  Found  nesting  in  the  tule  marshes  around  the  lakes. 
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Sets  May  23  to  June  15,  six  to  eleven  eggs.  Nests  made  of  tules,  some- 
times floating  on  the  water. 

13 G.  Bai.dpati: — Marcca  americana. 

Only  three  pair  seen  in  the  valley.  These  birds  were  mated  and 
without  doubt  getting  ready  to  nest. 

140.  Blui-winged  Teal — Qucrquedula  discors. 

One  pair  seen  and  one  nest  found  with  eggs  May  25.  Not  common. 

141.  Cinnamon  Teal — Qucrquedula  cyanoptcra. 

Common,  and  found  nesting  throughout  the  valley  on  small  grass 
islands  above  high  water  mark.  Nesting  June  10.  Sets  seven  to  ten. 

142.  Shoveller — Spatula  clypeata. 

Not  common,  but  at  least  a dozen  pair  seen  in  the  valley.  Mated 
and  nesting  June  1. 

143.  Pintail — Dafila  acuta. 

Not  over  six  pair  seen  in  the  valley.  One  nest  on  Deep  Creek. 
Eleven  eggs,  June  15. 

146.  Redhead — Marita  americana. 

Quite  a common  duck.  Found  nesting  on  islands  near  Pelican  Lake. 
June  10.  Sets  eight  to  10  eggs. 

147.  Canvas-hack — Marita  valisineria. 

One  of  the  rarer  specie  found  in  the  valley,  and  only  three  pair  seen 
mated  June  5. 

167.  Ruddy  Duck- — Erismatura  jamaicensis. 

Several  mated  pairs  seen  in  Pelican  and  Crump  Lakes  June  5. 

172.  Canada  Goose — Brauta  canadensis  canadensis. 

At  least  25  pair  nesting  in  valley.  Canada  Geese  with  young  seen 
June  1.  Set  two  eggs  on  Bird  island.  Incubation  half  on  June  5. 

187.  White-faced  Glossy  Ibis — Plegadis  guarauna. 

Three  pair  seen  June  1 on  the  eastern  border  of  Crump  Lake. 

ISO.  American  Bittern — Botciurus  lentiginosus. 

Very  common,  and  could  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  marshes  in  the 
valley.  Would  estimate  at  least  100  pair  nesting.  Sets  May  25  to  June 
10,  three  to  four  eggs.  Nest  built  in  the  tules  some  eight  or  ten  inches 
above  water. 

104.  Great  Blue  Heron — Ardca  herodias  hcroclias. 

Very  common,  probably  25  pair  nesting.  Colony  near  Dodson  Lake  of 
eight  nests  built  in  the  top  of  willow  bushes  fifteen  feet  high.  Nest  on 
Bird  island  were  on  the  ground  and  made  of  tules.  Sets  two  to  six, 
May  24. 

202.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron — Nycticorax  nycti corax  ncevius. 

Not  common.  But  twelve  pair  observed  in  the  valley. 

206.  Sandiull  Crane — Grus  canadensis  mexicana. 

Seen  in  all  portions  of  the  valley.  Ten  pair  nesting,  about  one  pair 
to  every  eighteen  square  miles  of  marsh  land.  Nest  with  eggs,  May  20 
to  30.  Nest  with  young  birds,  June  6.  Nesting  far  out  in  the  marshes. 
214.  Sora — Porzana  Carolina. 

Several  pair  seen  near  Dodson  Lake,  and  were  no  doubt  getting  ready 
to  nest. 

221.  American  Coot — Fulica  americana. 
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Very  common  in  all  the  tule  marshes  and  flags.  Sets  7 to  10.  Dates, 
May  28  to  June  30.  Many  not  complete  sets  on  later  dates. 

223.  Northern  Phalarope — Phalaropus  lobatus. 

Three  pair  mated  seen  near  marshes  of  Dodson  Lake  and  their  actions 
would  indicate  nesting  June  1. 

224.  Wilson’s  Phalarope — Steganopus  tricolor. 

Quite  a number  of  pairs  seen  near  Dodson  Lake,  all  being  mated,  and 
without  doubt  getting  ready  to  nest  June  1. 

225.  American  Avocet — Recurvirostra  americcina. 

A common  nesting  bird  of  the  valley.  Preferring  small  alkali  island 
in  the  marshes.  Nests  of  tules.  flags  and  grass  raised  some  three  inches 
frcm  ground.  Eggs  4.  Sets  May  30  to  June  10. 

280.  Wilson’s  Snipe — Gallinago  delicata. 

Several  birds  in  pairs  seen  in  the  south  end  of  valley  in  the  meadow 
lands. 

2G3.  Spotted  Sandpiper — Actitis  macularia. 

Several  pairs  nesting  on  Deep  Creek,  Honey  and  Twenty  Mile  Creeks. 
Nest  near  streams,  made  of  dried  grass.  Eggs  four,  June  4. 

204.  Long-rilled  Curlew — Numenius  amcricanus. 

Two  pairs  of  birds  seen  in  the  valley.  Nest  of  four  eggs  found  June 
6.  Built  on  dry  knoll  covered  with  wild  grass  made  of  dry  grass.  Return- 
ing next  day  to  lake.  Photo  of  nest  and  eggs.  Found  the  birds  in  much 
excitement,  with  two  crows  near.  On  reaching  nest  found  eggs  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  crows. 

273.  Killdeer- — Oxycchus  vocifcrus. 

Very  common  along  the  streams  and  borders  of  the  lakes  where  open 
dry  ground  could  be  found. 

294.  Carlifornia  Partridge — Lophortyx  calif ornica. 

Very  common.  Many  pairs  seen  along  Deep,  Honey  and  Twenty  Mile 
Creeks.  Just  beginning  to  nest  June  10. 

309.  Sage  Grouse — Centroccrcns  urophasianus. 

Very  abundant  on  the  table  lands  of  Warner  Rim  and  on  the  Sage 
Brush  Mountain,  east  of  the  valley.  Nearly  all  had  young  birds  by 
June  1. 

316.  Western  Mourning  Dove — Zcnaidura  vvacroura  marginella. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  numerous  birds  of  the  valley.  From 
six  to  fifteen  pair  found  near  each  ranch  house.  Over  fifty  pair  nesting 
along  Deep  Creek  for  a distance  of  one  mile.  Nests  low  down  in  willow 
and  cottonwood  trees.  Eggs  two.  May  20  to  June  10. 

325.  Turkey  Vulture — Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis. 

Very  common  bird  in  the  valley  nesting  on  the  rocky  cliffs  of  War- 
ner Rim. 

331.  Marsh  Hawk — Circus  hudsonius. 

Several  pair  seen  in  the  valley  nesting  in  the  tules.  All  had  young 
May  25. 

332.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk — Accipiter  velox. 

One  pair  seen  on  Deep  Creek  near  marshes. 

337b.  Western  Red-tail — Buteo  borealis  calurus. 

Two  pair  seen  in  the  valley.  One  nest  on  rocky  cliff  up  Deep  Creek 
with  young  June  1. 
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342.  Swainson’s  Hawk — Bulco  swainsonii. 

Several  pair  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  valley. 

349.  Golden  Eagle — Aquila  chrysaetos. 

One  pair  near  Crump  Lake  in  rocky  cliff,  1500  feet  high. 

352.  Bald  Eagle — Halicctus  Icucocephahis  leucocephalus. 

One  pair  near  Greeser  Lake,  nesting  in  Greeser  Canyon,  found  by 
sheep  herders,  with  young  in  nest. 

355.  Prairie  Falcon — Falco  mexicanus. 

Very  common.  Several  pairs  seen  in  various  sections  of  the  valley. 
360a.  Desert  Sparrow  Hawk — Falco  sparverius  phaloena. 

Six  pair  observed  along  the  roads  leading  around  the  valley. 

367.  Short-eared  Owl- — Asio  flammeus. 

One  pair  seen  near  Greeser  Lake. 

375a.  Western  Horned  Owl — Bubo  virginicnus  pallescens. 

Very  common.  Generally  seen  near  some  ranch  buildings  resting  dur- 
ing the  day  in  large  cottonwood  trees. 

378.  Burrowing  Owl — Bpeotyto  cunicularia  hypogcea. 

One  pair  seen  near  Dodson  Lake  with  nest  June  11. 

350.  Belted  Kingfisher — Ceryle  alcyon. 

Found  along  Deep,  Honey  and  Twenty  Mile  Creeks.  Nesting  in  the 
sand  banks  June  1. 

394a.  Gairdner’s  Woodpecker — Dryobatcs  pubescens  gairdneri. 

Several  pairs  seen  and  nests  located  well  up  in  cottonwood  trees 
June  1. 

408.  Lewis’s  Woodpecker — Asyndcsmus  lewisi. 

At  least  six  pairs  seen,  and  one  nest  in  cottonwood  tree  on  Deep 
Creek,  June  6. 

413.  Rfd-sliafted  Flicker — Colaptcs  cafer  collaris. 

Quite  common,  and  nesting  in  willow  or  cottonwood  trees.  Eggs  five 
to  eight,  June  1 to  10. 

420a.  Western  Nigfithawk — Chordciles  minor  henry i. 

Observed  in  large  numbers  on  Deep  Creek.  Arriving  June  1.  Not 
nesting  by  June  15. 

435.  Morcom’s  Hummingbird — Atthis  morcomi. 

Two  pairs  seen  on  Deep  Creek.  Identification,  from  one  female 
specimen. 

444.  Kingbird — Tyrannus  tyrannus. 

Quite  common  in  all  sections  nesting  in  juniper  bushes  June  1. 

447.  Arkansas  Kingbird — Tyrannus  vcrticalis. 

A very  common  bird  and  found  around  all  the  farm  ranches.  Nest- 

448.  Cassin’s  Kingbird — Tyrannus  vociferans. 

One  pair  on  Twenty  Mile  Creek. 

ing  in  barns,  telephone  poles  and  high  fences,  June  10. 

457.  Say’s  Phcebe — Sayornis  sayus. 

Several  pairs  seen  on  Deep  Creek. 

462.  Western  Wood  Pewee — Myiochancs  richardsoni  richardsoni. 

Several  pair  on  Deep  and  Twenty  Mile  Creek  in  the  willows  along 
the  streams.  No  nests  June  15. 

469.  Wright’s  Flycatcher — Empidonax  icrightii. 
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Several  pairs  seen  in  the  poplar  trees  near  the  ranches,  nesting  high 
up  in  the  trees,  June  10. 

474c.  Desert  Horned  Lark — Otocoris  alpestris  leucolcema. 

Only  a few  pair  seen  in  the  entire  valley,  June  1. 

475.  American  Magpie — Pica  pica  lmdsonia. 

Very  common  on  Twenty  Mile  and  Honey  Creek,  but  none  seen  on 
Deep  Creek.  Nesting  in  willows  May  25.  Birds  very  destructive  to  eggs 
of  other  birds. 

481.  California  Jay — Aphelocoma  californica. 

A very  common  bird,  found  along  the  streams  and  irrigation  ditches. 

486.  American  Raven — Corvus  corax  sinuatus. 

Two  pair  seen  in  the  entire  valley. 

489.  Northwest  Crow — Corvus  caurinus. 

Very  common.  Nesting  but  in  the  marshes  in  willow  trees.  All  nests 
found  had  young  by  May  25.  A bird  destroying  many  eggs,  especially  of 
the  Duck  family. 

494.  Bobolink — Dolichonyx  oryzivorus. 

A pair  or  two  found  in  every  alfalfa  field. 

495.  Cowbird — Molothrus  atcr. 

A number  were  seen  at  Adel  and  Warner. 

497.  Yellow-headed  Blackbird — Xanthoccplialus  xanthocephalus. 

Very  common,  and  nesting  in  the  many  tulie  and  flag  swamps.  Eggs 
three  to  four,  June  10  to  15. 

498F.  Northwestern  Red-wing — Agelaius  plxceniceus  caurinus. 

Very  common  and  found  nesting  in  the  wild  grass  meadows  near  the 
marshes.  Eggs  three  to  five.  Full  sets  by  May  27. 

499.  Bicolored  Blackbird- — Agelaius  gulx'rnator  californicus. 

Three  pair  nesting  near  Pelican  Lake.  Eggs  3.  Nest  in  a clump  of 
wild  grass. 

501b.  Western  Meadowlark — Sturnella  neglccta. 

Quite  common  in  the  meadow  lands  around  the  entire  border  of  the 
valley. 

508.  Bullock’s  Oriole — Icterus  bullocki. 

Very  common.  Found  near  ail  the  ranch  houses  in  poplar  trees  and 
nesting  along  the  stream.  Nests  very  often  high  up  and  some  as  low  as 
ten  feet  from  ground.  Eggs  5.  Full  sets  June  15. 

510.  Brewer’s  Blackbird — Euphagus  cyanoccphalus. 

Very  common.  Probably  100  pair  nesting  within  a mile  of  Adel  on 
Deep  Creek.  Nest  built  in  cottonwood,  willow,  juniper  trees  and  sage 
brush.  One  pair  of  birds  had  stolen  the  new  nest  of  Bullocks.  Eggs  4 
to  7,  May  20  to  June  15.  Oriole  had  a set  of  six  eggs. 

514a.  Western  Evening  Grosbeak — Hcspcriphona  vespertina  montana. 

Nesting  in  the  pine  forests  at  an  elevation  of  6500,  and  high  up  in 
the  trees. 

5]  7a.  California  Purple  Finch — Carpodacus  purpurcus  californicus. 

Several  pairs  along  Deep  Creek,  but  no  nests  located. 

519.  House  Finch — Carpodacus  mcxicanus  frontalis. 

Common  near  all  the  ranch  houses,  which  had  trees  or  orchards. 
Nest  June  10. 
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529a.  Pale  Goldfinch — Asiragalinus  tristis  pallidas. 

A band  of  about  twenty  birds  seen  June  1. 

552a.  Western  Lark  Sparrow — Chondestes  grammacus  strigatus. 

The  most  common  sparrow  found  in  the  valley.  Nesting  on  the 
ground  in  pastures  and  meadows. 

5S1B.  Mountain  Song  Sparrow — Mclospiza  cinerea  montana. 

Several  pair  seen  near  Adel  and  Warner. 

596.  Black-headed  Grosbeak — Zamclodia  melanocepliala. 

A common  bird  along  the  water  courses  in  the  deep  willow  thickets. 
559.  Lazuli  Bunting — Cyanospiza  avicena. 

Two  pair  seen  on  Deep  Creek  nearly  every  day  June  1 to  10. 

607.  Western  Tanager — Piranga  ludoviciana. 

A very  common  bird  along  the  mountain  streams,  but  not  as  numer- 
ous as  Bullock’s  Oriole. 

612.  Cliff  Swallow — Petrochelidon  lunifrons. 

Nesting  by  the  thousands  on  the  high  cliffs  of  Warner  Valley.  Eggs 
four  to  five,  June  15. 

613.  Barn  Swallow — Hirundo  erythrogastra. 

Quite  common,  nesting  under  bridges  and  under  barns,  June  10. 

614.  Tree  Swallow- — Iridoprocne  Mcolor. 

Very  common  out  in  the  marshes  where  willows  or  cottonwood  trees 
with  holes  were  found  June  10. 

615.  Violet-green  Swallow — Tachycineta  thalassina  lepida. 

Two  pair  nesting  near  Adel  in  dead  willow  stubs  June  10. 

616.  Bank  Swallow — Riparia  riparia. 

Numerous  pairs  nesting  in  a bank  on  Deep  Creek,  half  mile  east  of 
Adel.  June  1,  four  to  five  eggs. 

619.  Cedar  Waxwing — Bombycilla  cedrorum. 

Seen  quite  frequently  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  on  the  west  side. 

627a.  Western  Warbling  Vireo — Vircosylva  gilva  swainsoni. 

One  pair  seen  at  Adel,  nesting  in  poplar  grove,  June  10. 

652.  California  Yellow  Warbler — Dendroica  cestiva  brewsteri. 

This  warbler  was  found  in  large  numbers  on  Deep  Creek  and  Twenty 
Mile  Creek.  It  seemed  that  nearly  every  clump  of  willow  bushes  had  a 
pair  of  warblers.  Eggs  four  to  five,  June  10  to  20. 

681a.  Western  Yellow-throat — Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalis. 

Very  common  along  all  the  water  courses,  arriving  about  June  1. 
683a.  Longtailed  Chat — Icleria  virens  longicauda. 

Common  in  and  along  the  water  courses.  Nesting  in  willow  bushes 
June  15. 

701.  American  Dipper — Cinclus  mexicana  unicolor. 

One  pair  nesting  at  falls  on  Deep  Creek  June  1. 

715.  Rock  Wren — Salpinctes  absoletus  absoletus. 

Two  pair  seen  up  Deep  Creek  canyon. 

721b.  Western  House  Wren — Troglodytes  acdon  parkmani. 

A pair  generally  nesting  at  each  farm  house.  Eggs  May  20,  young 
June  15. 

725a.  Tule  Wren — Telmatodytes  palustris  palu dicola. 
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Found  in  large  numbers  in  the  tulie  swamps  near  the  lakes.  Eggs 
four  to  six,  June  1. 

758.  Russet-backed  Trhush — Hylocichla  ustulata  ustulata. 

One  pair  on  Deep  Creek,  in  the  dense  willow,  but  hear  many  singing 
along  the  streams. 

761a.  Western  Robin — Planesticus  migratorius  propinquus. 

Very  common  nesting  bird  of  the  valley.  Eggs  four  to  five  and  found 
May  20  to  June  10. 

768.  Montana  Bluebird — Sialia  currucoides. 

Several  pair  observed  in  the  valley  and  on  the  tablelands  up  to 
6500  elevation. 


The  diversified  fauna  of  Warner  Valley  makes  it  the  ideal 
nesting  home  of  many  birds,  the  list  observed  by  me  containing 
102  specie,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  rare  species  were  not  found. 

The  greatest  enemy  to  bird  life  in  the  valley,  especially  to 
eggs,  are  the  crows  and  magpies,  as  in  the  vicinity  where  these 
birds  were  nesting  hundreds  of  egg  shells,  especially  duck’s, 
were  found. 

Coyotes  and  skunks  also  destroy  nests  and  kill  hundreds  of 
the  young  birds. 

The  ducks,  nesting  in  their  order  of  numbers  are:  Mallard, 
Gadwall,  Cinnamon  Teal,  Redhead,  Shoveller,  Pintail,  Ruddy 
and  Canvasbacks. 

Other  water  fowl  in  order  of  abundance:  Ring  B.  Culls, 

Forster’s  Tern,  Avocets,  Am.  Eared  Greebes,  Am.  Bittern,  Cas- 
pean  Tern,  Great  Blue  Herons,  Black  Tern,  Pelicans  and  Sand 
Hill  Cranes. 

These  birds  cover  the  main  bird  life  of  the  great  marshes 
and  lakes  of  Warner  Valley. 
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SOME  REMARKS 


ON  THE  FACIAL 
OF  BIRDS 


EXPRESSION 


BY  GEORGE  M.  SUTTON 

Before  an  audience  of  laymen  the  writer  once  made  an 
allusion  to  the  “ bright  and  interesting  face  of  a White-throated 
Sparrow.”  The  remark  caused  a considerable  amount  of  com- 
ment among  certain  ones  of  the  audience  who  had  never  thought 
of  the  possibility  that  a bird  as  well  as  a human  being  may 
possess  facial  expression.  Since  that  time,  and,  in  fact,  with 
such  circumstances  as  a greater  or  less  stimulus,  a considerable 
amount  of  recording,  and  a vastly  greater  amount  of  observa- 
tion have  been  accomplished  with  the  end  in  view  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  facial  expression  of  birds.  It  has  become  evi- 
dent that  even  between  birds  of  close  relationship  great  differ- 
ences may  occur  in  this  respect,  and  similarly,  birds  of  distant 
connection  may  exhibit  surprising  similarities.  It  may  be  well 
to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  eye  proper,  that  is,  the  exposed 
cornea,  with  the  pupil  and  usually  colored  iris  showing  through 
the  translucent  membranes,  is  not  so  much  responsible  for 
facial  expression  as  is  usually  thought.  Rather,  as  regards  the 
eye,  the  lids  in  their  position  and  movement  are  responsible. 
That  the  dilation  of  the  pupil  influences  expression  of  the  eye 
greatly  is  evident  to  one  who  closely  observes  a Great  Horned 
Owl  in  a trap  on  the  ground,  whose  eyes,  when  focused  on  the 
dark  leaves  at  his  feet,  give  the  impression  of  being  mellow, 
liquid,  and  lustrous,  and  which  as  suddenly  as  the  movement 
of  the  head  itself,  become  hard,  piercing,  and  terribly  fierce 
as  the  captive,  facing  the  observer  and  the  light,  raises  his 
feathers  and  snaps  his  bill  sullenly. 

That  an  Owl  possesses  facial  expression  seems  readily  con- 
ceivable, due  to  the  fact  that  the'  arrangement  of  eyes,  bill,  and 
facial  discs  immediately  suggests  the  human  face.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  successfully 
keeping  this  group  in  confinement,  Owls  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  of  the  writer’s  study,  and  aside  from  the  great  delight 
in  possessing  the  beautiful  soft  creatures,  observation  has 
brought  to  light  numerous  most  interesting  matters.  The 
Screech  Owl,  which  shrinks  to  become  a stub  on  the  branch 
where  he  perches,  is  a familiar  proof  that  the  expression  of  the 
face  of  a bird  depends  not  so  much  on  the  eyes  as  on  the  eye- 
lids, and  it  also  shows  what  a great  part  the  general  contour 
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of  the  head  and  body  plays  as  well.  When  the  Screech  Owl 
“ freezes,”  to  use  the  word  of  some  authors,  no  change,  appar- 
ently, takes  place  in  the  eye  proper,  but  the  lids  are  arranged 
in  a manner  used  at  no  other  time,  giving  the  individual  an 
unspeakably  droll  expression.  The  effect  of  wooden  rigidity 
rather  than  downy  softness  is  gained  by  a close  compression 
of  all  the  feathers,  and  the  ear-tufts  are  raised  conspicuously, 
though  curiously  enough,  at  such  incongruous  angles  that  sym- 
metry is  usually  lost.  Often,  at  such  times,  the  mandibles  may 
be  parted,  an  addition  to  the  effect  of  total  loss  of  inherent 
owlish  characteristics.  It  is  possibly  not  so  well  known  that 
the  Long-eared  Owl  resorts  to  the  same  trick  at  times,  and  even, 
seem  if  ever  so  strange,  the  Great  Horned  Owl — a bird  whose 
bold  nature  and  great  strength  would  seem  a sufficient  pro- 
tection, without  its  resorting  to  so  cowardly  an  implement  as 
the  mere  imitation  of  a stick.  The  writer  once  had  the  immense 
satisfaction  of  actually  overlooking  one  of  his  pet  Horned  Owls, 
which,  perched  on  a barrel  near  a large  pile  of  gunny-sacks,  be- 
came so  much  a part  of  his  surroundings  that  some  time  was 
spent  in  searching  in  the  darkest  and  least  accessible  parts  of 
the  barn.  When,  suddenly,  as  it  became  evident  that  a cer- 
tain supposed  sack  was  actually  the  Owl,  assuming  the  ludi- 
crous aspect  of  his  small  relative,  the  Screech  Owl,  it  provoked 
a hearty  laugh.  In  every  respect  was  this  great  “ Tiger  among 
birds  ” “ frozen,”  even  as  the  little  Screech  Owl.  The  outlines 
of  the  eyelids  were  almost  exactly  the  same,  and  even  in  such 
respects  as  the  parting  of  the  mandibles  was  the  simulation 
complete.  In  the  face  of  this  Owl,  as  he  was  for  the  first  time 
discovered,  there  appeared  an  indiseribably  humorous  expres- 
sion, as  if  the  clever  bird  realized  perfectly  well  just  what  was 
going  on  in  the  mind  of  the  observer! 

Anyone  who  has  had  Owls  as  captives  will  remember  the 
great  changes  which  come  over  the  expression  of  an  Owl’s  face 
when  he  suddenly  realizes  that  he  is  no  longer  a captive,  but 
free.  The  eyes  usually  open  wider,  and  the  head  feathers  com- 
press, as  with  bobbing  movement  or  sudden  turning  of  the  head, 
he  peers  about  for  a possible  place  of  refuge.  The  expression, 
evident  in  most  wild  birds,  is  the  most  glorious  the  individual 
ever  assumes.  Even  in  a much  worn  and  bedraggled  individual 
an  unmistakable  trimness  becomes  evident,  when  he  realizes 
that  freedom  is  again  his  own. 

The  painter  of  birds  must  realize  that  for  each  species  of 
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Owl  there  is  a distinct  facial  expression,  though  in  cases  there 
is  a marked  similarity.  Certain  expressions,  for  example,  of  the 
Short-eared  and  Long-eared  Owls  suggest  each  other  strongly, 
due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of  both  are  compara- 
tively small, — ami  there  are  certain  points  common  to  I he  Creat 
Horned  and  Snowy.  Hut  there  is  quite  as  great  a difference 
between  the  facial  expressions  of  a Bain  and  Barred  Owl  as 
there  is  between  those  of  a Canary  and  a squirrel,  at  least  so  far 
as  shape  and  general  effect  of  the  facial  arrangement  is  con- 
cerned. The  Barn  Owl’s  face  may  be  described  as  sad,  weird, 
or  mystical;  the  Barfed  Owl’s  as  open,  rather  mild,  and  frank. 
The  weird  face  of  the  Barn  Owl  has  gained  for  him  an  enviable 
publicity,  for  the  most  part  in  small  town  newspapers.  He  is 
usually  heralded  as  the  Monkey-face,  and  may  even  be  described 
as  a new  beast — half  monkey  and  half  Owl.  All  this  enthusi- 
asm in  announcing  the  bird  as  unheard  of  before  is  due  to  the 
extremely  odd,  even  unique  face.  The  Barn  Owl,  so  far  as  the 
writer’s  experience  goes,  never  “ freezes.” 

The  Owls,  as  a group,  are  particularly  attractive  in  a dis- 
cussion of  this  phase  of  bird-study,  and  might  well  form  the 
subject  of  an  entire  paper,  but  possibly  it  is  well  to  cover  more 
ground  in  this  paper  which  must  be,  at  best,  merely  a collec- 
tion of  preliminary  remarks.  But  before  passing  on,  attention 
should  be  called  in  this  connection  to  the  Marsh  Hawk,  which 
in  certain  moods,  and  viewed  from  certain  angles,  suggests  an 
Owl  considerably.  A female  Marsh  Hawk  from  front,  with 
feathers  of  the  head  and  body  fluffed  out,  becomes  a very  owl- 
like creature.  Tn  this  case  the  similarity  is  due  to  the  facial 
disc  of  feathers,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  characteristic  of 
the  genus  Circus. 

Among  the  Falcons,  Buzzard-Hawks,  Accipitrine  forms,  and 
Eagles,  the  superciliary  shield  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
facial  expression,  in  every  case  giving  them,  with  the  aid  of 
clean-cut  contour  and  bold  bill,  a characteristically  wild,  tierce, 
physiognomy.  In  the  lovely  dark  eyes  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk, 
and  the  great  far-seeing  orbs  of  the  Golden  Eagle  is  a keen,  intel- 
ligent expression  closely  akin,  while  in  almost  every  bird  of  prey 
is  a certain  brilliance  and  piercing  quality  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  eyes  are  deeply  set,  and  that  the  high  light,  and  often 
brilliant  iris,  blaze  out  from  comparatively  sombre  surround- 
ings. But  if  for  an  instant  it  is  imagined  that  the  eye  with  its 
superciliary  shield  only  is  responsible  for  the  fierce  visage  of 
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a Hawk,  let  the  same  creature  fluff  out  after  a satisfying  meal, 
when  the  soft  edges  of  a fluffy  crest,  before  compressed,  and  the 
assumption  of  an  easy  attitude  of  body,  immediately  ameliorate 
the  fierceness  of  the  eve,  and  the  bird  seems  a different  crea- 
ture.  Similarly,  though  to  a greater  degree,  may  a sick  hawk 
become  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  sad  and  pitiable,  though  the 
attractive  beauty  of  the  normal  expression  may  return  for  fleet- 
ing instants.  The  fact  that  many  caged  or  zoo  birds  are  not  in 
good  health  is  sufficient  warning  that  the  artist  must  avoid 
using  them  as  models,  if  he  is  to  catch  the  living  expression  of 
the  wild  bird.  Better  a fleeting  glimpse  of  the  true,  wild  face, 
than  hours  of  study  of  the  average  unfortunate  captive,  who  has 
lost  all  joy  of  life,  and  every  hope  of  freedom. 

Legend  and  sketch  alike  portray  the  Hawks  as  fiercest  of 
birds;  but  to  the  contrary,  within  the  scope  of  the  writer’s  mem- 
ory, there  does  not  dwell  the  semblance  of  a sweeter  bird  face 
than  that  of  of  a downy  nestling  Hough-legged  Hawk,  which, 
resting  in  his  nest,  far  above  a Labrador  river,  had  no  reason  to 
fear  such  an  oncomer  whom  he  had  never  known.  Surely  even 
to  the  least  imaginative,  the  attractive  face  of  that  little  hawk 
could  but  win  sympathy  and  affection,  though  it  will  be  readily 
admitted  that  the  parent  birds  as  they  swooped  about  with 
clear  screams  were  exponents  of  typical  liawkdom  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  Turkey  Vulture  offers  an  interesting  case  of  lack  of 
positive  facial  cl  aracteristics,  though  no  one  could  of  course 
mistake  a Yultuie’s  face  for  that  of  any  other  bird.  But  there 
is  scarcely  anything  to  suggest  fierceness,  fear,  offensiveness,  or 
even  intelligence  in  any  marked  degree.  The  case  in  hand  brings 
to  its  proper  place  in  importance  the  influence  of  the  crest,  and 
other  head  feathers  in  the  facial  expression.  Remove  the  feath- 
ers entirely  from  any  bird’s  head,  and  it  is  rather  startling  that 
the  eye  seems  to  lose  all  its  former  importance  as  a factor.  How- 
ever, that  there  is  a marked  difference  in  the  expressions  of 
similarly  headed  birds,  such  as  the  Wild  Turkey  and  Turkey 
Vulture,  goes  without  saying,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
bill,  nostrils,  and  color  and  lustre  of  the  eye  are  all  important 
factors. 

Plates  of  birds  often  give  the  impression  that  a bird’s  eyes 
are  perfectly  round,  and  though  this  is  actually  sometimes  the 
case,  it  is  very  unusually  so,  and  quite  the  exception  to  the 
rule.  Similarly,  in  mounted  specimens  one  may  often  discover 
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the  same  defect.  The  taxidermist  endeavors  to  round  out  the 
lids  to  such  a degree  that  the  delicate  angles  and  contours  re- 
sponsible for  the  eye’s  expression  are  hopelessly  lost.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  with  the  Shore-birds,  whose  usually  very 
dark  eyes  are  framed  in  delightfully  shaped  lids.  In  some  cases 
the  fore  angle  is  quite  acute,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  spe- 
cies the  rear  angle  is  the  smaller  by  far,  and  sometimes  lower 
down  in  the  head  than  the  fore-angle.  All  these  facts  mean  that 
the  student  or  artist  who  would  successfully  paint  or  mount 
birds  must  know  the  facial  expression  of  his  subjects.  The 
Woodcock’s  rather  droll  expression  is  often  imperfectly  repre- 
sented, though  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lose  utterly  this  ex- 
pression, due  to  the  fact  that  the  eye  must  be  placed  far  back 
in  the  head  if  the  anatomy  of  the  creature  is  observed  at  all. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  in  mounted  specimens,  the  beautiful  nar- 
rowed eyes  of  the  Lesser  Yellow-legs  are  rounded  out  like  those 
of  the  Black-bellied  Plover,  and  the  proportion  is  almost  as 
disheartening,  I believe,  in  the  case  of  published  portraits  of 
the  bird. 

If,  in  drawing  a bird’s  head,  the  eye  be  placed  intentionally 
too  far  back  or  too  high  in  the  head,  it  will  be  evident  how  im- 
portant such  matters  are,  and  when  it  is  properly  realized  that 
every  minute  detail  is  for  the  most  part  just  as  constant  as  the 
more  blatant  ones,  the  artist  and  taxidermist  will  come  to  ac- 
knowledge the  gravity  of  his  task  of  bringing  real  lifelikeness 
to  his  creations. 

In  the  case  of  nearly  all  woodpeckers  the  rear  angle  of  the 
eye  is  higher  than  the  fore.  If  this  point  is  not  properly  imi- 
tated or  reproduced  a large  part  of  the  typical  Woodpecker  ex- 
pression goes.  And  similarly,  in  the  case  of  Loons  and  many 
divers,  the  eyes  are  rather  elliptical,  and  give,  together  witli 
their  color  and  position  in  the  heal,  a rather  serpentine  visage. 
The  Puffin  has  an  indescribably  artificial  looking  eye,  though 
there  is  a suggestion  of  more  actuality  when  the  bird  grasps 
something  in  its  bill.  The  cornea  of  the  Puffin’s  eye  is  very 
flat.  The  iris  is  a cold,  flat  gray,  and  the  high  light,  due  to  the 
flat  surface  of  the  cornea,  is  hardly  apparent  at  all  at  times. 
These  points  give  the  Puffin  an  expression  all  his  own,  and 
coupled  with  the  notably  eccentric  bill  make  it  one  of  the  most 
cli  a ra  cterfu  1 species. 

In  the  case  of  some  Grebes,  notably  the  Homed  as  a com- 
mon example,  the  eye  is  truly  wonderful,  aside  from  its  being 
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part  of  a bird’s  face.  Like  a glowing  gem  of  salmon  pink,  set 
in  a soft  gray  or  deep  black  velvet  matrix,  its  white  encircled 
pnpil  gives  a startlingly  snakelike  look,  even  in  a dead  speci- 
men. A burnished  gold  edging  about  the  pupil  of  the  Razor- 
billed Auk  gives  the  same  effect  and  the  pupil  of  this  bird’s  eye 
is  delicately  fringed  in  a manner  I believe  unique.  The  Road- 
runner  adult  is  another  species  with  a serpent-like  face,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  pupil  of  the  eyes  is  ringed  witli  a light  circle, 
in  addition  to  the  dark  colored  iris. 

Those  who  know  the  small  birds  intimately  will  agree  that 
various  feelings  are  expressed  in  the  face;  that  there  is  a cogni- 
zable difference  between  the  contented,  the  angry,  the  sick,  and 
the  terrorized  individual.  Whether  any  other  moods,  such  as 
jealousy,  laughter,  or  an  appreciation  of  humor,  and  “ vamp- 
ing,” may  be  thus  indicated  by  the  facial  expression  is  highly 
doubtful,  and  of  course  implies  a considerable  range  of  intel- 
ligence for  the  bird.  The  feathers  of  the  terrorized  bird  are 
usually  pressed  close  to  the  body,  and  the  feathers  of  the  head 
and  neck  and  legs  are  so  tightly  drawn  in  that  the  anatomy  is 
plainly  visible — where  in  the  same  bird  in  a contented  condi- 
tion a rounded  contour  would  be  evident.  Fear  is  often  indi- 
cated by  parting  of  the  bill,  and  of  course  very  rapid  breathing. 
Every  collector  knows  that  a bird  just  shot,  and  picked  up  in 
all  its  fresh  beauty  from  the  ground  possesses  a wonderfully 
sweet  facial  expression,  one  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  the  living- 
bird.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the  closing  lids,  but  it  is 
caused  more,  possibly,  by  the  delicate  lifting  of  all  the  feathers, 
and  the  fact  that  the  eye  has  lost  all  focal  powers.  How  many 
times  must  the  collector  think,  even  if  he  does  not  speak,  his 
thoughts:  “What  a beautiful  face  this  little  bird  has.” 

To  watch  a caged  canary  for  a short  time  reveals  the  fact 
that  it  directs  its  eyes  either  forward,  up,  or  down,  at  will, 
much  as  we  do;  this  muscular  action  is  the  property  of  many 
species,  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  but  in  the  Owls  and  Hawks 
is  slight  and  scarcely  noticeable.  It  means,  therefore,  that  the 
Owl,  to  follow  an  object,  must  turn  its  head,  and  not  only  its 
eyes, — whereas,  other  forms  may  look  forward  or  to  the  side 
with  equal  ease.  Thus  may  the  artist  depict  a small  Passerine 
form  with  bill  pointed  directly  at  the  observer,  and  the  eyes 
also,  whereas,  if  the  Owl’s  profile  be  given  the  focus  of  the  eyes 
of  the  bird  must  be  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  bill. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  eyelashes  affects  the  facial  ex- 
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pression  to  a degree,  though  this  is  possibly  a negligible  mat- 
ter. Among  the  Cuckoos,  which  have  lashes,  the  face  is  char- 
acterized by  a somewhat  mystical  solemnity.  The  contrastingly 
colored  lids  in  this  case  are  of  great  importance. 

The  matter  of  high  lights  on  the  eyes  is  interesting.  The 
writer  once  crippled  a Killdeer,  and  while  it  was  yet  living  ob- 
served that  in  the  outdoors  at  close  range,  almost  the  whole 
upper  half  of  the  eye  was  in  high-light,  and  a vivid  reflection 
of  the  landscape  was  apparent.  Moreover,  the  high-light  was 
much  dimmer  than  usual — in  fact  several  shades  deeper  than 
the  white  on  the  throat.  The  experience  rather  spoiled  a the- 
ory held  up  till  this  event,  namely,  that  the  whitest  white  and 
deepest  black  on  the  bird  always  occurs  in  the  eye.  It  seems 
that  the  deepest  dark  does  occur  in  the  eye;  but  as  to  the  whitest 
white, — that  is  another  matter. 

A word  may  well  be  said  as  to  the  practical  methods  of 
registering  and  noting  the  correct  facial  expression.  Constant 
use  of  the  camera  is  of  course  a splendid  course  to  follow,  but 
one  finds  use  of  the  camera  often  impracticable,  • and  further- 
more, if  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  shades  of  color  of  the 
fleshy  parts,  water  color  sketches  will  best  serve  the  purpose. 
Thus,  when  birds  are  shot,  may  their  life  colors  be  preserved, 
and  the  comparative  distances  of  base  of  bill  to  eye,  and  con- 
tour of  the  feathers,  be  carefully  noted  and  recorded.  Later, 
then,  with  the  use  of  a skin,  some  photographs  perchance,  illus- 
trating habitat,  and  the  field  sketches,  may  a final  portrait  of 
the  bird  be  executed  which  may  do  at  least  a fair  amount  of 
justice  to  the  subject.  But  better  still  is  the  detailed  drawing 
or  portrait  from  life. 

In  the  foregoing  very  much  scattered  remarks  a mere  hint 
at  the  scope  of  the  subject  has  been  given ; but  it  may  suggest 
to  some  at  least  an  interesting  field  of  endeavor,  and  will  form 
the  basis  of  a plea  for  more  accurate  bird  taxidermy,  and  re- 
doubled effort  to  make  all  bird  portraits  lifelike  in  every  re- 
spect. Though  the  artist  will  forever  cry  that  we  must  idealize 
and  improve  Nature,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  Nature  herself 
is  so  glorious  that  we  would  do  well  to  be  content  in  depicting 
her  even  as  she  is. 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  GREENWOOD  LAKE  AND  VICINITY 
(NEW  JERSEY  AND  NEW  YORK) 

LOUIS  S.  KOHLER,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Greenwood  Lake,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  most  visited 
summer  and  winter  resorts  of  the  vacationist,  fisherman  and 
naturalist  of  New  York  City  and  the  surrounding  suburbs,  be- 
ing distant  about  two  hours’  journey  from  the  metropolis,  is, 
without  doubt,  the  finest  body  of  water  in  nothern  New  Jersey 
and  southern  New  York.  This  lake  is  about  six  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  approximately  seven  miles 
long  and  varies  in  width  from  three-quarters  to  one  mile.  About 
half  of  the  lake  is  located  in  the  State  of  Jersey  and  the  other 
half  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  country  bordering  this  magnificent  body  of  water  is  of 
a very  rugged  nature  and  amply  satisfies  every  desire  of  the 
ornithologist  and  oologist  who  may  care  to  roam  about  its  pre- 
cincts. To  the  west  the  Bearfort  and  Bellvale  Hills  rear  them- 
selves to  a commanding  heighth  of  about  seven  hundred  feet 
and  to  the  east  the  Sterling  Hills  extend  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  lake.  To  the  north,  about  two  miles  away,  Mount  Peter, 
the  highest  elevation  in  the  vicinity,  is  perhaps  the  most  visited 
spot  of  the  whole  section,  and  at  the  northeast  Bear  Rock,  whose 
elevation  is  about  1200  feet,  is  likewise  a favorite  climb  of  nearly 
every  able-bodied  visitor  of  this  section. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  Belcher  Creek  and  the 
marshy  section  on  either  bank  affords  every  opportunity  to  Ihe 
student  to  observe  many  of  the  Anseres,  Herodiones,  Pygopodes, 
as  well  as  the  Limicolae  which  visit  this  inland  lake. 

About  a mile  up  along  the  eastern  bank  the  dam  and  over- 
flow of  the  lake  empties  its  surplus  water  into  the  Wanaque 
Creek,  whose  valley  is,  indeed,  the  Mecca  of  every  bird  student 
as  far  south  as  the  Hewitt  Station.  To  the  west  of  the  lake, 
about  two  miles  above  the  southern  end,  a small  body  of  water, 
known  as  Surprise  lake,  is  nestled  in  the  Bearforts  some  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  main  lake  and  this  also 
is  an  excellent  spot  for  the  bird  student. 

Following  the  eastern  bank  from  the  dam,  the  principal 
points  of  interest  to  Ihe  ornithologist  are:  The  shallows  just 

above  the  Ice  House,  Storms’  Island,  Hickory  Point  and  Fini- 
gan’s  Cove,  Echo  Rock,  Chapel  Island  and  the  long  cove  at  the 
extreme  northern  end  of  the  lake,  to  the  east  of  the  Village  of 
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Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y.  On  the  west  bank  south  from  Green- 
wood Lake  Village,  Deacon’s  Point  is  the  first  point  of  interest. 
Thence  follows  Furnace  Cove,  the  trail  to  Surprise  Lake,  and 
Belcher  Creek  and  the  adjacent  marshes  at  the  extreme  south- 
ern end. 

The  writer,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  has  spent  many 
days  roaming  about  and  paddling  during  the  summer  and  skat- 
ing during  the  winter  on  the  surface  of  this  lake  and  has  secured 
an  approximately  correct  list  of  the  winter  and  summer  resi- 
dents, vernal  and  autumnal  migrants,  and  visitants,  both  rare, 
casual  and  regular,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the  appended  list, 
which  also  bears  numerous  notes  regarding  each  species  men- 
tioned. And  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  list  of  the  most 
value  to  the  resident  or  visitor  of  this  section  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  the  writer,  during  the  years  1 91 G and  1017,  spent  from 
two  to  three  days  each  week  during  every  month  of  those  two 
years  in  making  observations  on  and  about  the  lake,  therefore, 
it  is  quite  fair  to  assume  that  most  of  the  conclusions  that  he 
has  arrived  at  may  be  accepted  as  indicative  of  the  prevailing- 
conditions  of  bird-life  in  this  section. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  list  of  birds  of  this  section,  the 
naturalist  visitor  will  in  all  probability  be  interested  in  some 
of  the  other  forms  of  natural  life  prevailing  in  this  locality  and, 
for  their  benefit,  a short  resume  is  included. 

Of  the  Amphibians  and  Beptiles,  the  writer  has  located  from 
time  to  time  specimens  of  the  Spotted  Salamander  ( Amby  stoma 
punctatum),  Bed-backed  Salamander  ( Piethodon  erythronotus) , 
Sticky  Salamander  (Piethodon  glutinosus) , Long-tailed  Sala- 
mander ( Speierpes  longicauda),  Bed  Salamander  (Speierpes 
ruber),  Dusky  Salamander  ( Desmognathus  fusca) , Newt  (. Die - 
mictylus  viridescens) , Toad  ( Bufo  americanus) , Swamp  Tree 
Toad  ( Pseudacris  trisermtus) , Cricket  Toad  (. Acris  gryllus 
crepitans) , Pickering’s  Tree  Toad  ( Hyla  picTceringii) , Common 
Tree  Toad  (Hyla  versicolor) , Bull  Frog  (Rana  catesbeiana) , 
Green  Frog  ( Rana  clam  at  a),  and  Wood  Frog  (Rana  sylvatica), 
Water  Snake  (Katrix  sipedon) , Bed-bellied  Snake  (Storcri-a 
occipito-maculata) , DeKay’s  Brown  Snake  (Storearia  dckayi), 
Bing-necked  Snake  (Diadophis  punctatus) , Black  Snake  (Colu- 
ber constrictor) , Garter  Snake  (Tha  run  phis  sirtalis) , Hog  Nose 
Snake  (Heterodon  platyrinos) , Copper  Head  Snake  (Agkistro- 
don  contortrix)  and  Battle  Snake  ( Crotalus  horrid  us) , Snap- 
ping Turtle  (Clielydra  serpentina),  Painted  Terrapin  ( Chry - 
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sent  i/s  picta ) and  Muhlenbarg’s  Terrapin  ( Clemmys  muhlen- 
bcrgii),  Wood  Tortoise  ( Clemmys  insculpta ),  Spotted  Terrapin 
(Clemmys  guttata)  and  Box  Tortoise  (Terra pene  Carolina). 

Of  the  Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  Hemitera,  Hymenoptera,  Odo- 
nata  and  Ortlioptera  there  are  many  representatives  and  the 
field  offers  many  opportunities  to  the  entomologist  throughout 
the  section.  Likewise  the  Mammalia  and  other  forms  of  Yerte- 
brata  and  Invertebrata.  To  the  geologist  and  Indian  relic  hun- 
ter this  section  is  rich  in  finds  to  all  alike. 

Golymbus  holboelli — Holboell’s  Grebe. 

One  male  was  observed  on  November  25,  1918,  swimming  and  div- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  lake  near  Pine  Island  during  the  early  morning. 
This  is  the  only  record  that  I have  been  able  to  find  of  this  species  on 
this  lake,  although  it  is  quite  possible  similar  occurrences  may  have  been 
made  by  this  species. 

Coly  mbits  auritus — Horned  Grebe. 

A regular  spring  and  fall  migrant.  First  observed  on  this  lake  on 
April  14,  1906,  and  the  latest  record  for  any  year  was  made  on  October 
12.  1914.  A male  and  female  were  observed  on  August  10,  1912,  which 
is  the  earliest  autumnal  record  made.  These  birds  are  well  named  by 
the  natives,  whose  vernacular  for  them  is  Dipper  Ducks.  In  every  in- 
stance they  would  never  let  me  approach  nearer  than  seventy-five  feet 
but  that  they  would  submerge  and  re-appear  some  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  off. 

Tacbybaptus  podiccps — Pied-billed  Grebe. 

A regular  spring  and  autumn  migrant.  Occasional  summer  resident. 
They  appear  about  April  10  in  the  spring  and  are  last  seen  about  October 
5 in  the  fall.  Never  more  than  about  a total  of  fifteen  birds  are  observed 
each  spring  and  fall.  Two  nests  were  located  by  the  writer  in  the  marshes 
near  Belcher  Creek,  one  June  5,  1916,  with  two  fresh  eggs,  and  another 
on  July  1,  1917,  with  a complete  set  of  seven  eggs,  well  incubated. 

Gavia  ivvmer — Loon. 

A rare  visitant.  One  male  was  observed  by  the  writer  on  April  2, 
1914,  swimming  on  the  lake  near  Finigan’s  Cove.  This  constitutes  all 
that  I can  find  for  this  locality,  although  a resident  of  Hewitt  advises  me 
he  shot  one  some  years  ago  and  bore  out  the  statement  by  producing  the 
bird  stuffed.  This  gentleman  claims  he  secured  tihs  bird  near  Pine 
island  on  one  of  his  duck-shooting  excursions. 

Larus  argentatus — Herring  Gull. 

A common  spring  migrant,  but  rare  in  the  autumn.  Occasional  dur- 
ing the  winter  when  the  lake  is  free  of  ice.  Only  one  autumnal  date 
(October  3,  1914)  has  been  secured. 

Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis — Black  Tern. 

A dead  bird  was  picked  up  by  the  writer  on  the  bank  of  Belcher 
Creek  on  June  8,  1916.  Apparently  a straggler. 

M erg  us  a mrrican  us — Merganser. 

An  occasional  winter  visitant.  Observed  January  18,  1903,  at  Chapel 
Island,  and  on  February  12,  1914,  at  Belcher  Creek. 
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A nas  pla tyrhynch os — Mallard. 

An  irregular  visitant.  Observed  on  October  16,  1906,  at  Sterling  For- 
est during  the  early  morning,  one  male  and  two  females. 

Anas  rubripcs — Red-legged  Black  Duck. 

Regular  migrant.  Two  specimens  examined  by  writer  from  a lot 
of  six  shot  by  Cleveland  Cook  of  Haskell,  N.  J.,  on  November  20,  1906, 
which  were  secured  on  Belcher  Creek.  One  was  found  fast  in  a muskrat 
trap  along  this  creek  by  the  writer  on  March  10,  1912,  which,  after  be- 
ing released,  made  off  towards  the  northern  end  of  the  lake. 

Anas  rubripes  tristis — Black  Duck. 

Abundant  migrant.  Earliest  fall  date  secured  was  September  30, 
1911,  and  latest  spring  date  April  12,  1908. 

Nettion  carolinensis — Green-winged  Teal. 

Migrant  and  occasional  winter  resident.  A few  are  observed  each 
migration.  Two  winter  dates  secured,  one  December  28,  1904,  and  one 
February  6,  1916. 

Qucrquedula  discors — Blue-winged  Teal. 

Migrant  and  occasional  winter  resident.  Its  status  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  preceding  species.  Observed  during  the  winter  on  December 
15,  1910. 

Aix  sponsa — Wood  Duck. 

Formerly  a common  migrant  and  occasional  resident,  but  of  late 
years  is  only  rarely  met  with.  Last  recorded  for  the  vicinity  was  on 
April  13.  1916,  a male  and  a female. 

Manila  marila — Greater  Scaup  Duck. 

A rare  visitant.  One  examined  among  a lot  of  Black  Ducks  shot  on 
November  25,  1910,  near  Finigan’s  Cove. 

Clangula  clangula  americana — Golden-eye. 

Winter  visitant.  Found  by  the  writer  off  Deacon’s  Point  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1902. 

Branta  canadensis — Canada  Goose. 

Regular  migrant.  Observed  every  year  both  in  large  and  small  flocks 
from  October  1 to  15  in  the  fall  and  from  March  10  to  April  15. 

Botaurus  lentiginosus — Bittern. 

An  irregular  migrant  and  an  occasional  breeder.  A pair  was  ob- 
served near  Belcher  Creek  on  May  30,  1916,  and  I believe  they  must  have 
nested  here  this  year,  although  a careful  search  revealed  nothing  that 
would  indicate  a nest. 

Ixobrychus  cxilis — Least  Bittern. 

An  occasional  summer  resident.  Found  on  Belcher  Creek  on  June 
14,  1914,  and  again  on  July  28,  1916.  These  are  only  dates  secured  by  the 
writer,  but  it  is  quite  possible  they  breed  here  each  year. 

Ardea  herodias — Great  Blue  Heron. 

A regular  migrant.  Earliest  date  in  spring  secured  was  April  2, 
1906,  and  the  latest  fall  date  October  6,  1913.  Observed  at  Surprise  Lake 
during  1908  and  1911,  and  in  Belcher  Creek  marshes  nearly  every  year 
since  1904. 

Butoridcs  virescens — Green  Heron. 

A regular  summer  resident.  Nests  are  found  each  year  in  Belcher 
Creek  marshes.  Arrives  about  April  15  and  remains  until  September  30. 
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Nycticorax  nycticorax  naevius — Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 

Rather  common  resident.  Most  generally  seen  in  evening  when  fly- 
ing about  overhead  and  uttering  their  peculiar  call.  No  record  of  their 
nesting  about  this  lake  has  come  to  my  attention. 

Kalins  clegans — King  Rail. 

An  occasional  visitant.  Observed  on  Belcher  Creek  on  May  27,  1916. 
Only  record. 

Rallus  crepitans — Clapper  Rail. 

One  specimen  which  is  claimed  to  have  been  secured  on  Belcher 
Creek  was  examined  by  the  writer  during  1914  in  the  possession  of 
C.  McKinnon  of  Ringwood.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  this  was  seured 
here  as  this  is  many  miles  above  their  usual  range  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Rallus  Virginian  us — Virginia  Rail. 

Common  summer  resident.  Two  nests  have  been  located  by  the  writer 
along  Belcher  Creek,  one  on  June  24.  1910,  and  one  on  May  31,  1913.  Both 
had  sets  of  nine  eggs  well  incubated. 

Gallinula  galeata — Florida  Gallinule. 

One  male  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  Belcher  Creek  on  July  2, 
1916,  in  a bad  state  of  decomposition.  Only  record. 
ritilohcla  minor — Woodcock. 

Summer  resident.  Nests  are  found  each  year  on  Belcher  Creek 
marshes.  Appear  in  this  vicinity  about  April  1 and  leave  about  Novem- 
ber 25. 

Gallinago  (lelicata — Wilson’s  Snipe. 

A regular  migrant.  Appear  in  the  spring  about  April  10  and  pass 
to  the  south  between  November  5 and  20. 

Actitis  macularia — Spotted  Sandpiper. 

Common  summer  resident.  Nests  are  found  nearly  every  year.  Ar- 
rive about  April  25  and  depart  about  September  30. 

Oxyech  us  vocifcrus - — Killdeer. 

Rather  common  migrant  and  occasional  summer  resident.  One  nest 
with  eggs  found  on  a farm  near  Hewitt  on  May  2,  1912.  Only  nest  found 
in  this  vicinity.  Rarely  ever  seen  in  companies  of  more  than  two  or 
three  at  one  time. 

Co lin us  virgi nian us — Bon- w i-iite. 

Permanent  resident  on  all  sides  of  the  lake.  No  nests  have  been  found 
by  the  writer  in  this  vicinity,  but,  as  the  birds  are  present  during  the 
breeding  season,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  breed  here. 

Bonasa  umbcllus — Ruffed  Grouse. 

Permanent  resident,  mostly  in  the  heavily  wooded  hills  adjacent  to 
the  lake,  both  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Two  nests  have  been  found, 
one  near  Surprise  Lake,  on  May  28,  1914,  and  another  along  the  Wanaque 
River,  just  above  Hewitt,  under  an  old  rail  fence,  on  June  2,  1917.  Both 
of  these  nests  had  sets  of  ten  eggs  in  them  and  both  nearly  ready  to 
hatch. 

Phasianus  colch icus — Ring-necked  Pheasant. 

A rather  common  permanent  resident  about  the  lake.  Usually  ob- 
served in  small  roving  flocks  of  three  or  four,  and  more  often,  a single 
male  or  female  is  observed. 
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Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis — Mourning  Dove. 

A common  sumer  resident.  While  not  as  plentiful  as  a decade  ago, 
still  many  can  be  observed  flying  about,  usually  in  pairs,  throughout  the 
summer  season.  They  usually  arrive  in  March  and  April  and  remain 
until  the  middle  of  November. 

Cathartes  aura  scptcntrionalis — Turkey  Vulture. 

An  occasional  visitant.  One  observed  at  Hewitt  on  May  7,  1912, 
feeding  on  some  offal  from  a local  butcher,  who  cast  some  small  pieces 
of  lamb  on  a garbage  disposal.  I came  upon  this  bird  unexpectedly  and 
obtained  a favorable  chance  to  positively  identify  it  before  it  made  off. 
Circus  hudsonius — Marsh  Hawk. 

Common  permanent  resident.  More  usually  met  with  during  the 
warmer  months  than  during  the  winter  months  than  during  the  winter, 
but  a few  may  be  found  even  on  the  coldest  days  of  each  year.  Belcher 
Swamp  is  a favorable  place  for  this  species. 

Accipiter  vclox — Sharp-shinned  Hawk. 

Rather  common  throughout  the  year,  but  most  often  met  with  dur- 
ing the  vernal  and  autumnal  migrations.  No  record  of  it  breeding  here, 
save  on  May  3,  1909,  the  writer  observed  a pair  feeding  three  young 
about  two  weeks  old.  As  these  young  were  still  in  the  downy  stage  it  is 
very  possible  that  they  were  hatched  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Accipiter  coopcri — Cooper’s  Hawk. 

A common  migrant,  occasional  summer  resident  and  also  a rare  win- 
ter visitant.  Have  no  record  of  it  breeding  in  this  vicinity.  About  nine 
miles  to  the  southwest,  at  Echo  Lake,  a nest  with  three  eggs  was  found 
or_  April  10,  1908. 

Buteo  borealis — Red-tailed  Hawk. 

An  occasional  winter  visitant  and  rather  common  migrant.  Ob- 
served at  Finigan’s  Cove  on  December  3,  1913,  and  at  Belcher  Creek  on 
February  12,  1915. 

Buteo  lineatus — Red-shouldered  Hawk. 

Rather  common  resident.  Writer  examined  one  shot  near  Brown's 
Hotel  on  April  16,  1914,  a full  grown  male.  Others  observed  at  various 
points  about  the  lake  over  nearly  all  the  months  of  the  year. 

Buteo  platyptcrus — Broad-winged  Hawk. 

Occasional  summer  resident.  Rather  common  migrant.  No  record 
of  breeding  here. 

Arcbibutco  lag  opus  sanctijohannis — Rough-legged  Hawk. 

A regular  winter  visitant.  Occasional  during  the  migrations. 
Haliceetus  leucocepbalus — Bald  Eagle. 

Occasional  about  this  lake.  One  male  observed  on  June  18,  1906, 
near  Deacon’s  Bend  and  another  at  Sterling  Forest  on  October  20,  1910. 
Falco  peregrinus  anatum — Duck  Hawk. 

Transient  visitant.  Observed  in  Belcher  Creek  Swamps  on  November 
3,  1907,  and  at  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y.,  on  February  6,  1910. 

Falco  sparverius — Sparrow  Hawk. 

Common  permanent  resident.  Nests  have  been  found  each  year  since 
1904  on  different  points  about  the  lake,  usually  in  deserted  Flicker  or 
Red-headed  Woodpecker  cavities. 

Falco  columbarius — Pigeon  Hawk. 
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Common  transient.  May  be  seen  about  the  lake  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. No  record  of  it  breeding  here,  and  it  is  seldom  seen  during  the 
breeding  season. 

Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis — Osprey. 

An  abundant  migrant.  Appears  locally  about  April  20,  and  individ- 
uals are  observed  as  late  as  October  10.  One  nest  was  located  with  a 
set  of  three  eggs  on  May  30,  1904,  on  the  east  shore  of  this  lake  near 
Finigan’s  Cove. 

Asio  wilsonianus — Long-eared  Owl. 

Occasional  visitant.  Observed  by  the  writer  near  Sterling  Forest  on 
November  13,  1914,  and  another  specimen  was  found  dead  along  the 
Wanaque  River  near  Awosting,  apparently  having  been  shot  by  a hunter 
and  left,  November  25,  1916. 

Slrix  varia — Barred  Owl. 

A rather  common  permanent  resident.  One  nest  was  located  on  April 
3,  1910,  at  Sterling  Forest,  which  constituted  my  only  breeding  record. 
Otus  asio — Screech  Owl. 

A common  permanent  resident  and  a regular  breeder  about  this  lake. 
Both  phases  of  plumage  can  be  found  each  year. 

Bubo  virginiamis — Great  Horned  Owl. 

A rare  visitant.  Observed  twice  by  the  writer.  First  on  May  3. 
1912,  and  second  on  November  28,  1917,  both  records  being  made  near 
Surprise  Lake. 

Coccyzu s a m ericanus — Y ellow -billed  Cuckoo. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  May  5 to  20  and  departs  October 
1 to  10.  Breeds  at  many  points  about  the  lake. 

Coccyzus  erthrophthalmus — Black-billed  Cuckoo. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  May  15  to  June  4,  slightly  later 
than  the  preceding  species,  and  departs  usually  ten  days  earlier  in  the 
autumn.  Nests  are  occasionally  found,  but  not  as  often  as  the  Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo. 

Ceryl  alcyon — Belted  Kingfisher. 

Common  summer  resident,  and  breeder.  Prior  to  June  2,  1911,  no 
nests  were  located  here,  but  since  that  date  every  year  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  one  or  two,  and  even  three,  as  in  the  case  of  1917.  Are  ob- 
served as  late  as  November  30  here,  and  occasionally  as  early  as  Feb- 
ruary 22. 

Dryobatcs  villosus — Hairy  Woodpecker. 

Permanent  resident.  To  be  found  in  the  heavily  wooded  sections 
throughout  the  year.  Two  nests  with  eggs  found  on  May  16,  1907,  at 
Ringwood,  three  miles  to  the  east  of  this  lake,  which  constitutes  the 
only  record  of  the  vicinity  made  by  the  writer.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  closer  observation  would  reveal  nests  each  season  as  the 
birds  are  present  throughout  the  breeding  season  each  year. 

Dryobatcs  pubcsccns  vicdianus — Downy  Woodpecker. 

Common  permanent  resident,  and  also  an  abundant  breeder.  It  is 
more  abundant  during  the  colder  months  than  during  the  other  portions 
of  the  year. 

Fpbyrapicus  varius — Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. 
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Common  visitant  throughout  tho  year.  Never  resident. 

Melanerpes  crythrocephalus — Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

Rather  common  permanent  resident.  Never  abundant,  but  some  may 
be  observed  on  each  stroll  through  the  adjacent  woods  throughout  the 
year.  Nests  are  found  occasionally  in  secluded  spots  and  the  adults  and 
young  can  be  observed  wandering  about  after  the  breeding  season  almost 
every  year. 

Colaptcs  auratus  luteus — Flicker. 

Common  summer  resident.  Also  fairly  abundant  some  winters.  In 
1007,  1910  and  1916  they  were  to  be  found  almost  daily  throughout  the 
colder  months,  but  during  the  other  years  only  a few  scattered  individ- 
uals were  observed  during  December  and  February  and  March.  Breeds 
and  nests  in  every  available  dead  stump  throughout  the  section. 
Antrostom  us  vociferus — Whippoorwill. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  May  7 to  20  and  departs  from 
September  10  to  30.  Breeds  and  nests  at  nearly  all  the  more  sparsely 
settled  sections  about  the  lake.  It  is  particularly  abundant  along  the 
Wanaque  River  between  the  dam  and  Hewitt  and  can  be  observed  every 
night  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  on  all  sides. 

Ch orcleilcs  virginianus — Nigiithawk. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  May  15  to  30  and  departs  Sep- 
tember 9 to  October  1.  Nests  are  occasionally  found,  but  not  as  often 
as  the  preceding  species.  This  species  is  more  often  seen  during  the  day 
than  the  preceding. 

Cliactura  pelagica — Chimney  Swift. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  April  26  to  May  15  and  de- 
parts September  15  to  October  20.  Nests  abundantly  throughout  the 
section  in  unused  chimneys  of  nearly  all  the  houses. 

Archilochus  coluhris — Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  May  7 to  15  and  departs  Sep- 
tember 4 to  15.  Nests  are  occasionally  found  but  are  usually  very  dif- 
ficult to  find  because  of  the  seclusive  habits  of  this  species. 

T yrannus  tyrannies — Kingbird. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  May  6 to  24  and  departs  Sep- 
tember 2 to  October  1.  Breeds  and  nests  throughout  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake. 

Myiarchus  crinitus — Crested  Flycatcher. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  May  6 to  30  and  departs  August 
20  to  September  15.  Common  breeder  and  home  builder  throughout  the 
section. 

Sayornis  pheehe — Piicebe. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  March  16  to  25  and  departs  Sep- 
tember 28  to  October  24.  Nests  under  bridges  and  in  open  sheds  through- 
out the  section. 

'Nuttallornis  borealis — Olive-sided  Flycatcher. 

A rare  visitant.  One  was  observed  by  the  writer  in  the  Wanaque 
River  Valley  on  September  6,  1917.  This  bird  was  perched  in  a river 
birch  just  off  the  railroad  right-of-way  and  close  enough  at  hand  to 
positively  identify  it. 

Myiochanes  virens — Wood  Pewee. 
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Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  May  6 to  26  and  departs  Sep- 
tember 24  to  October  5.  Common  breeder  and  home  builder  throughout 
the  section. 

Empidonax  flaviventris — Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. 

Occasional  visitant.  Observed  May  19,  1914,  at  Hewitt,  N.  J.,  and 
on  September  6,  1917,  at  Warwick  Woodlands,  N.  Y. 

Empidonax  virescens — Acadian  Flycatcher. 

Occasional  visitant.  Observed  at  Surprise  Lake,  May  9,  1916,  and  at 
Finigan’s  Cove  on  May  12,  1917. 

Empidonax  trailli  alnorum — Alder  Flycatcher. 

Occasional  summer  visitant.  June  18,  1909,  at  Mount  Peter,  N.  Y., 
one  was  found  dead.  Another  was  observed  near  the  dam  at  Greenwood 
Lake  Glens.  N.  J.,  on  July  2,  1917. 

Empidonax  minimus — Least  Flycatcher. 

Common  summer  resident.  More  plentiful  some  years  than  in  oth- 
ers, but  may  be  found  quite  abundantly  every  year.  Arrives  April  28 
to  May  5 and  departs  September  19  to  October  1.  Nests  in  many  places 
about  the  lake.  This  bird  shows  a distinct  preference  to  the  wild  cherry 
saplings  for  nesting  sites  and  of  about  fifty  nests  found  by  the  writer 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  in  this  vicinity,  sixty  per  cent  were  in  these 
trees. 

Octocoris  alpcstris — Horned  Lark. 

Occasional  autumn  and  winter  visitant.  Observed  along  the  Jersey 
Koad  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  both  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York, 
feeding  usually  on  the  manure  of  the  horses  which  travel  this  road 
continually. 

(yanocitta  cristata — Blue  Jay. 

Common  permanent  resident.  Breeds  and  nests  throughout  the  sec- 
tion. During  the  college  days  the  first  bird  usually  to  greet  the  observer 
is  the  Blue  Jay.  I have  found  them  even  on  days  when  the  temperature 
was  from  five  to  ten  degrees  below  zero  just  as  plentiful  as  during  the 
seasons  of  the  year  when  they  are  naturally  expected  to  be  at  the  heightli 
of  their  abundance. 

Corvus  bra  eh  yrh  yn  chos — Cbow. 

Common  permanent  resident.  Breeds  in  all  the  more  sparsely  set- 
tled sections  all  about  the  lake.  Nests  have  been  located  with  eggs  as 
early  as  April  10  and  as  late  as  June  15. 

»S '1  limits  vu  Iga  ri  s — E u rope  a n St  a rli  no  . 

Common  permanent  resident.  They  first  were  recorded  about  this 
lake  on  June  18,  1908,  and  since  that  time  have  increased  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity  every  year,  plainly  indicating  this  increased  abundance.  They 
nest  in  every  conceivable  place. 

Do  1 i all  o nyx  o ryz i vor  u s — Boboli  n k . 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  in  early  May  and  departs  from 
September  15  to  30.  Common  breeder  in  all  the  open  fields  of  the  farms 
about  the  lake. 

Molothrus  ater — Cowbird. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  March  15  to  April  5 and  depart 
October  15  to  November  1.  Their  eggs  have  been  found  in  nests  of  the 
Warbling  Vireo,  Yellow-throated  Vireo,  Yellow  Warbler  and  Redstart. 
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Agelaius  phceniceus — Red-wingEd  Blackbird. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  March  15  to  30  and  departs  Oc- 
tober 1 to  15.  Nests  are  found  each  year  in  the  reedy  and  swampy  places 
about  the  lake. 

& t urnella  m agn a — M e ado wla it k . 

Common  permanent  resident.  Breeds  and  nests  throughout  the  sec- 
tion in  old  fields  and  open  meadows. 

Icterus  spur ius — Orchard  Oriole: 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  May  15  and  departs  Sep- 
tember 10  to  15.  Nests  throughout  the  section  in  the  larger  orchards, 
which  are  seldom  visited  by  the  inhabitants. 

Icterus  galtiula — Baltimore  Oriole. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  May  4 to  10  and  departs  Sep- 
tember 15  to  October  1.  Abundant  nest  builder  throughout  the  section. 
Euphagus  carolinus — Rusty  Blackbird. 

Common  migrant.  Appears  locally  from  March  15  to  April  10  and 
from  September  19  to  October  1. 

Quiscalus  quiscula — Purple  Grackle. 

Common  summer  resident.  Abundant  nest  builders  wherever  the 
conifers  abount.  Occasionally  nests  are  found  in  unfrequented  orchards. 
Quiscalus  quiscula  aeneus — Bronzed  Grackle. 

Occasional  migrant.  One  male  found  had  been  shot  near  the  Ice 
Houses  on  the  east  bank  of  the  lake  on  May  2,  1915. 

Passer  domesticus — English  Sparrow. 

Common  permanent  resident. 

Pinicola  enucleator  leucura — Pine  Grosbeak. 

Rare  winter  visitant.  Observed  on  December  28,  1916,  along  the 
Wanaque  River  near  Awosting.  There  were  six  birds  in  this  flock,  two 
males  and  four  females.  Only  record  I have  for  the  vicinity. 

Carpodacus  purpureus — Purple  Finch. 

An  abundant  migrant,  and  occasional  winter  visitant.  Arrives  from 
the  south  in  the  spring  about  April  15  and  returns  in  the  fall  about  Sep- 
tember 15.  Observed  at  Beacon’s  Bend  on  December  8,  1917,  and  at 
Hewitt  on  December  15,  1917. 

Loxia  curvirostra  minor — Red  Crossbill. 

Rare  visitant.  Observed  at  Sterling  Forest  on  May  13,  1916. 

Acanthi s linaria — Redpoll. 

Rare  visitant.  Observed  twice  about  the  lake.  Once  at  Sterling 
Forest  on  December  28,  1917,  and  at  the  Brandon  House  on  February  2, 
1918. 

Astragalinus  tristis — Goldfinch. 

Common  permanent  resident.  Found  nesting  nearly  every  year  in 
the  open  thickets  and  fruit  trees  at  various  points  ab.out  the-  lake  in  both 
states.  The  earliest  nest  which  the  writer  has  found  of  this  species  was 
at  Awosting  on  July  25,  1916.  The  major  portion  of  the  nests  located 
were  from  the  middle  of  August  to  September  5.  During  the  colder 
months  they  rove  about  in  small  flocks  and  may  be  met  with  in  many 
portions  of  this  section. 

Spinn s pinus — Pine  Siskin. 

Regular  winter  visitant,  but  never  very  abundant.  Arrives  from  the 
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north  about  October  15  and  lias  been  seen  last  in  the  spring  on  April  30. 
Plectrophenax  nivalis — Snowflake. 

Irregular  winter  visitant.  Only  present  during  extreme  cold  snowy 
v eather,  when  they  are  driven  south  by  the  scarcity  of  food  in  their 
chosen  haunts.  Observed  February  2,  1910,  at  the  Windemere  Hotel,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1916,  at  Hewitt,  and  March  15,  1920,  at  Deacon’s  Point. 

Pooccctcs  gram  incus — Vesper  Sparrow. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  March  20  and  leaves  us 
about  October  15.  Breeds  every  season  in  the  open  fields  all  about  the 
lake. 

Passerculus  sandwich ensis  savanna — Savanna  Sparrow. 

Common  visitant;  irregular  summer  resident.  Found  nesting  at 
Awosting  on  May  30,  1908.  Only  record.  Arrives  about  April  1 and 
passes  south  about  September  15. 

Ammodramus  savannarum  australis — Grasshopper  Sparrow. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  April  30  and  departs  Oc- 
tober 1 to  10.  Nests  found  regularly  each  year  in  the  old  fields. 
Zonotrich  ia  leucophrys — White-crowned  Sparrow. 

Rare  winter  visitant.  Most  abundant  in  October  and  November 
and  in  April  and  May.  Wherever  the  White-throats  frequent  one  must 
look  for  this  species. 

Zonotrich  ia  albicollis — W hite-throated  Sparrow. 

Common  winter  visitant.  Arrives  about  September  15  and  departs 
about  May  20. 

Spizella  monticola — Tree  Sparrow. 

Common  winter  resident.  Arrives  from  the  north  about  October  15 
and  leaves  again  about  April  30.  This  is  probably  the  most  frequently 
met  with  bird  during  the  winter  in  this  section. 

8 pizclla  passerina — Chipping  Sparrow. 

Common  summer  resident.  Appears  about  March  30  and  leaves  late 
in  October.  Nests  in  almost  every  kind  of  small  tree  not  over  fifteen 
feet  up.  Particularly  prefer  the  low  conifers  for  nesting  sites. 

Spizclla  pusilla — Field  Sparrow. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  March  10  and  departs 
about  November  1,.  Nests  are  found  each  year  in  the  old  fields  all  about 
the  section. 

Jvnco  hycmalis — Slate-colored  Junco. 

Common  winter  resident.  Arrives  about  October  10  and  leaves 
around  May  5.  Wherever  the  Tree  and  Song  Sparrows  are  present  one 
is  almost  sure  to  find  this  species  with  them. 

Melospiza  melodia — Song  Sparrow. 

Common  permanent  resident.  Abundant  breeder  all  about  the  lake. 
Melospiza  georgiana — Swamp  Sparrow. 

Common  summer  resident.  Not  as  abundant  as  the  Melospiza  melodia, 
but  nests  are  found  regularly  in  the  swamps  bordering  on  Belcher  Creek 
and  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake. 

Passerella  iliaca — Fox  Sparrow. 

Common  migrant  and  occasional  winter  visitant.  Arrives  from  the 
north  about  October  1 and  passes  north  again  in  the  spring  about  March 
15.  Observed  at  Surprise  Lake  on  December  15,  1910,  and  at  Hewitt 
along  the  Wanaque  on  February  20,  1918. 
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Pipilo  erythroph  tlialmus — Towhee. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  April  1 and  departs  about 
October  15.  Nests  regularly  each  year  all  about  the  vicinity. 

Zumclodia  ludoviciana — Rosetbreasted  Grosbeak. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  May  5 and  departs  Octo- 
ber 1 to  10.  Nests  quite  regularly  at  various  points  about  the  lake. 
Pcisserina  cyanea — Indigo  Bunting. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  May  8 and  leaves  Septem- 
ber 25  to  30.  Nests  regularly  each  year  in  the  low  thickets  near  the 
likeside. 

Piranga  erythromelas — Scarlet  Tanager. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  May  5 and  departs  October  5. 
Breeds  throughout  the  district.  Prefer  the  oak  trees  for  nesting  sites. 
Progne  subis — Purple  Martin. 

Occasional  visitant.  Observed  at  Brown’s  Hotel  on  May  15,  1908, 
and  at  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y.,  September  4,  1917. 

Petrochelidon  lunifrons — Cliff  Swallow. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  April  30  and  leaves  August  25  to 
September  1.  Nests  are  found  quite  regularly  on  the  barns  in  the  dis- 
trict and  on  the  ice  houses  near  Sterling  Forest. 

Hirundo  erythrogastra — Barn  Swallow. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  April  10  and  leaves  early 
in  September.  Common  breeder  throughout  district. 

Iridoprocne  bicolor — Tree  Swallow. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  April  5 and  leaves  about  Octo- 
ber 25.  They  doubtlessly  nest  here  as  they  are  present  throughout  the 
nesting  season,  but  the  writer  has  never  found  a nest  of  this  species  near 
the  lake. 

Riparia  riparia — Bank  Swallow. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  April  10  and  departs  September 
5 to  10.  Nests  regularly  wherever  there  are  sand  banks  in  the  vicinity. 
Stelgidopteryx  serripenis — Rough-winged  Swallow. 

Occasional  summer  visitant.  Two  pair  have  been  observed  quite  reg- 
ularly for  a number  of  years  past  near  the  dam  of  the  lake  at  Greenwood 
Lake. 

Bombycilla  garrula — Bohemian  Waxwing. 

Rare  winter  visitant.  Observed  but  once.  Five  were  positively  iden- 
tified on  January  3,  1919,  near  Hewitt  Station  on  the  Erie  Railroad  in  a 
wild  cherry  sapling,  where  they  were  perched  for  about  ten  minutes. 
Bombycilla  cedrorum — Cedar  Waxwing. 

Common  summer  resident.  Occasional  in  the  winter.  Nests  quite 
regularly  in  the  adjacent  orchards. 

Lanins  borealis — Northern  Shrike. 

Occasional  winter  visitant.  Observed  at  Brown’s,  Storm  Island,  and 
at  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Lanius  ludovicianus  migrans — Migrant  Shrike. 

Rare  migrant.  Observed  August  20,  1908,  at  Sterling  Forest,  and  on 
September  15,  1917,  at  Belcher  Creek.  Only  single  birds  in  each  case. 
Vireosylva  olivacea — Red-eyed  Vireo. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  May  5 and  departs  September 
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SO.  Nests  regularly  each  year  in  the  wooded  sections. 

\ ircosylva  gilva — Warbling  Vireo. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  May  5 and  leaves  about 
September  20.  Nests  are  found  occasionally,  but  not  as  regularly  as  the 
preceding  species. 

I.anivirco  flavifrons — Yellow-throated  Vireo. 

Common  summer  resident.  Must  certainly  nest  here,  but  the  writer 
nas  never  found  a nest.  Arrives  April  30  and  leaves  about  September  10. 
Lanivirco  solitarius — Blue-headed  Yireo. 

Common  summer  resident.  Nests  occasionally  in  the  deeper  woods 
adjacent  on  the  Bellvale  and  Bearfort  bills.  But  on  the  east  side  no  nests 
have  been  found  and  but  few  birds  frequent  there.  Arrives  about  May  25 
and  leaves  late  in  September. 

Yireo  griseus — White-eyed  Vireo. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  May  1 and  leaves  about  Septem- 
ber 25.  Nests  are  found  quite  regularly  in  the  lower  growths  of  the  ad- 
jacent woodlands. 

Mniotilta  varia — Black  and  White  Warbler. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  April  25  and  departs  about 
October  1.  Nests  are  found  occasionally  in  the  heavily  wooded  sections 
about  the  lake.  In  every  case  these  nests  were  found  on  the  ground  at 
the  base  of  a tree,  except  in  one  case,  in  May,  1910,  when  the  nest  was 
in  the  side  of  a decayed  tree  trunk  about  a foot  from  the  ground. 

Helm itlicros  vermivorus — Worm-eating  Warbler. 

Occasional  summer  resident.  Have  no  record  of  its  nesting  here, 
but  believe  they  do,  as  pairs  have  been  noted  during  the  breeding  season 
in  the  Bearforts  on  three  different  occasions.  Arrives  usually  about  May 
5 and  leaves  September  5 to  8. 

Vcrmivora  pi  mis — Blue- winged  Warbler. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  May  5 and  departs  about  August 
25.  Have  found  it  nesting  on  three  occasions  in  the  lower  portions  of 
the  Bellvale  Mountains  in  the  low  bushes  and  on  the  ground  at  the  foot 
of  some  bushes. 

Verm ivora  clt rysoptcra — Golden- winged  Warbler. 

Rare  transient  visitant.  Only  observed  by  the  writer  during  the  mi- 
grations and  usually  only  one  or  two  individuals.  Passes  north  May  7 
to  16  and  again  southward  about  September  1. 

Vcrmivora  rubricapilla — Nashville  Warbler. 

Rather  common  migrant.  Passes  north  about  May  10  and  return 
from  the  north  again  in  later  Septtember.  Usually  most  abundant  in 
overgrown  cut-offs. 

1 ermivora  peregrina — Tennessee  Warbler. 

Rare  migrant.  Spring  migration  May  15  to  20  and  fall  migration 
about  September  10  and  15. 

Compsothlypsis  cimcricana  usneae — Northern  Parula  Warbler. 

Very  common  during  migrations.  Spring,  May  10  to  20,  and  fall, 
late  September.  Occasionally  met  with  in  June  and  July,  so  it  is  fair  to 
assume  they  breed  in  the  vicinity,  but  no  nests  have  been  located. 
Dendroica  tigrina — Cape  May  Warbler. 

Rare  migrant.  Observed  at  Deacon’s  Point  May  20,  1916,  and  at 
Sterling  Forest  May  15,  1920. 
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Dendroica  aestiva — Yellow  Wahhleil 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  May  4 and  leaves  about 
September  30.  This  is  probably  the  most  common  warbler  of  the  sec- 
tion. Nests  regularly  each  year  all  about  the  lake. 

Dendroica  ccerulr  see  ns — Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. 

Common  migrant.  Spring  migration  May  5 to  20  and  fall  migration 
September  1 to  October  1.  Occasionally  met  with  during  middle  of  June 
in  the  Bearforts  and  Bellvales. 

Dendroica  coronata — Myrtle  Warbler. 

Common  migrant.  May  1 to  20  in  the  spring  and  October  10  to  25 
in  the  fall.  Have  been  seen  as  early  as  April  9 and  as  late  as  November  5. 
D end ro i ca  m ag  no l i a— Magnolia  Warbler. 

Common  migrant.  Arrives  May  10  to  20  and  passes  south  August 
20  to  31.  Have  observed  them  as  late  as  June  10  in  the  Bearforts. 
Dendroica  pensylvanica — Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 

Common  summer  resident.  Nest  regularly  each  year  in  this  section. 
Arrives  about  May  8 and  leaves  about  September  10. 

Dendroica  castanea — Bay-breasted  Warbler. 

Rather  rare  migrant.  When  present  it  passes  north  about  May  15 
and  south  about  September  1 to  5.  Observed  in  1914,  1917  and  1921.  All 
records  were  made  in  the  Bellvale  hills. 

Dendroica  striata — Black-poll  Warbler. 

Common  migrant.  Spring,  May  15  to  June  1,  and  fall,  September 
5 to  30.  Can  be  looked  for  all  about  the  lake  during  these  periods. 
Dendroica  fusca — Blackburnian  Warbler. 

Rather  common  migrant.  Arrives  about  May  6 to  15  and  passes  south 
about  September  5.  The  valley  of  the  Wanaque  between  the  Glens  and 
Hewitt  is  probably  the  best  place  to  look  for  this  species  in  this  section, 
although  a number  have  been  observed  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  in  the 
heavily  wooded  sections. 

Dendroica  virens — Black-throated  Green  Warbler. 

Common  migrant.  Arrives  from  the  south  about  May  5 and  passes 
south  again  about  September  15  to  30.  Large  flocks  of  this  species  are 
observed  all  about  the  lake  during  each  migration  and  they  are  most 
often  observed  in  the  uppermost  branches  of  the  deciduous  growths. 
Dendroica  vigorsi — Pine  Warbler. 

Rather  rare  migrant.  Spring  migration  April  5 to  15  and  fall  mi- 
gration October  1 to  5. 

Dendroica  palm-arum — Palm  Warbler. 

Rare  migrant.  Only  observed  twice:  May  6,  1910,  at  Awosting  along 
the  Wanaque,  and  on  May  7,  1918,  at  Sterling  Forest. 

Dendroica  palmarum  hypoehrysca — Yellow  Palm  Warbler. 

Common  migrant.  One  of  the  earliest  warblers  to  appear  in  the 
section.  Arrives  April  15  and  passes  south  about  October  15. 

Dendroica  discolor — Prairie  Warbler. 

Rather  rare  migrant.  A few  individuals  are  observed  each  in  the 
spring  migration,  May  5 to  10. 

Seiurus  aurocapillus — Oven-bird. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  May  1 and  departs  in  early 
October.  Nests  regularly,  but  are  very  hard  to  find. 
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<S'( irus  novcoraccnsis — Water-Thrush. 

Common  migrant.  Arrives  in  the  spring  about  May  1 and  passes 
south  about  September  1 to  15.  The  valley  of  the  Wanaque  is  an  excel- 
lent section  to  observe  this  species  during  the  migrations. 

Seiunis  motadlla — Louisiana  Water-Thrush. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  April  25  and  departs  in 
late  August.  Must  surely  nest  here,  but  the  writer  has  never  located 
its  home. 

Oporornis  formosus — Kentucky  Warbler. 

Rare  migrant.  Only  observed  three  times  in  the  section:  May  10, 

1914,  at  Deacon’s  Point,  Sterling  Forest  May  5,  1918,  and  Hewitt’s  May 
10,  1920. 

Oporornis  agilis — Connecticut  Warbler. 

Rare  migrant.  Only  observed  once,  May  9,  1917,  at  Sterling  Forest. 
Oporornis  Philadelphia — Mourning  Warbler. 

Rare  migrant.  Observed  but  twice,  May  19,  1920,  at  Awosting,  and 
May  16,  1921,  at  Greenwood  Lake  Glens. 

G<  oth lypis  trichas — Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  May  1 and  departs  in  early 
October.  Nests  abundantly  throughout  the  section  in  the  swampy  areas. 
Icteria  virens — Yellow-breasted  Chat. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  May  4 and  departs  in  early 
September.  Nests  regularly  each  year  in  many  parts  of  this  district. 
Wilsonia  citrina — Hooded  Warbler. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  May  5 and  departs  in  early 
September.  Nests  are  frequently  found  in  secluded  spots  where  there 
is  little  chance  of  their  being  molested  by  mankind. 

Wilsonia  pusilla — Wilson  Warbler. 

Common  migrant.  Arrives  about  May  15  and  passes  south  in  early 
September. 

Wilsonia  canadensis — Canadian  Warbler. 

Common  migrant.  Spring  migration  takes  place  May  8 to  20  and 
fall  migration  early  September.  Individuals  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  spring  up  to  June  10. 

Rctoph  aga  ruticilla — Redstart. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  May  1 and  leaves  in  late 
September  and  early  October.  Nests  rather  abundantly  throughout  the 
section. 

Anthus  ruhcscens — Piptt. 

Common  migrant.  Arrives  from  the  south  April  1 to  20  and  passes 
south  in  late  October. 

Dumetella  earolincnsis — Catbird. 

Common  summer  resident.  Abundant  breeder  throughout  section. 
Arrives  in  the  spring  in  late  April  and  departs  in  early  October. 
Toxostoma  rufum — Brown  Thrasher. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  April  5 to  10  and  de, parts 
in  late  October.  Nests  regularly  each  year  throughout  the  section. 
Troglodytes  aedon — House  Wren. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  April  27  and  departs  in  late 
September.  Nests  abundantly  throughout  the  district. 

A 7 annus  hiemalis — Winter  Wren. 
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Winter  resident.  Rather  eccentric  in  its  occurrence.  Some  years 
only  a few  individuals  are  observed,  whereas  during  others  they  are  quite 
numerous. 

Telmatodytcs  palustris — Long-billed  Mahsii  Wren. 

Common  summer  resident  in  Blecher  Creek  Swamp,  but  this  is  the 
only  place  they  are  to  be  found  in  this  section  with  any  regularity. 
Cistothorus  stellaris — Short-rilled  Marsh  Wren. 

Common  summer  resident  in  Belcher  Creek  Swamp  and  at  other 
swampy  areas  in  the  section.  More  often  met  with  than  the  preceding 
species. 

Certhia  familiar is  americana — Brown  Creeper. 

Rather  common  winter  resident  and  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
summer  months.  Observed  during  five  successive  summers  in  the  Bell- 
vales  from  1915  to  1919,  records  being  made  in  late  June  and  early  July. 
Sitta  carolinonsis — White-breasted  Nuthatch. 

Common  permanent  resident.  More  frequent  in  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  Must  breed,  but  have  no  record  of  finding  its  nest  in  the  section. 
Sitta  canadensis — Red-breasted  Nuthatch. 

Occasional  visitant.  Observed  quite  regularly  during  the  winter 
months  and  as  late  as  June  3 in  the  spring. 

Pcnthestes  atricapillus — Black-capped  Chickadee. 

Common  permanent  resident.  More  abundant  in  the  fall  and  winter 
months  than  the  other  portions  of  the  year.  Two  nests  have  been  located, 
one  near  Surprise  late  in  May,  1916,  and  one  at  Bear  Rock  on  June  1, 
1819. 

Rcgulus  satrapa — Golden-crowned  Kinglet. 

Common  migrant  and  rather  common  winter  resident.  Arrives  from 
the  north  about  October  1 and  leaves  in  early  April. 

Rcgulus  calendula — Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. 

Common  migrant.  Passes  north  in  early  May  and  south  in  October 
and  early  November. 

Hylocichla  mustelina — Wood  Thbush. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  about  May  1 and  leaves  in  early 
October.  Nests  abundantly  throughout  the  district. 
hylocichla  fuscescens — Wilson  Thrush. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  in  the  spring  in  late  April  and 
leaves  in  early  September.  Nests  quite  frequently  are  found  in  the 
heavily  wooded  sections. 

Hylocichla  alicice— Grey-cheeked  Thrush. 

Common  migrant.  Spring,  May  1 to  10,  and  fall,  early  October. 
Hylocichla  ustulata  swainsoni — Olive-backed  Thrush. 

Common  migrant.  Spring,  May  5 to  15,  and  fall,  early  October. 
Hylocichla  guttata  pallasi — Hermit  Thrush. 

Common  migrant  and  occasional  summer  and  winter  resident.  On 
May  27,  1910,  a nest,  just  completed  was  found  in  the  Bearfort  Hills  west 
of  Greenwood  Lake,  and  on  June  10  this  nest  contained  four  young  about 
five  days  old. 

Planesticus  migratorius — Robin. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  early  in  March  and  leaves  in 
late  November.  Abundant  breeder  throughout  district. 
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S i alia  sialis — B luebi r d . 

Common  permanent  resident.  Nests  throughout  section. 

The  migration  notes  in  the  foregoing  list  are  based  on  a 
tabulation  covering  a period  of  sixteen  years  and  the  general 
aeverages  are  shown  in  each  case. 


SOME  IOWA  OWL  NOTES 

BY  FRED  J.  PIERCE,  WINTHROP,  IOWA 

The  Screech  Owl  is  the  commonest  representative  of  the  Owl 
family  in  this  region,  and  is  undoubtedly  of  extreme  value  to 
the  farmer  as  a pest  destroyer,  lie  is  seldom  seen  in  the  hours 
of  the  day,  but  at  night  makes  his  presence  known  by  his  waver- 
ing, mournful  cry,  which  is  pleasing  music  to  the  ear  of  a pro- 
fessed lover  of  nature.  Why  anyone  should  think  this  weird 
and  gripping  voice  from  the  niglit  disagreeable  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand, yet  many  people  do.  Retiring  in  habit,  this  bird 
seems  to  have  few  objectionable  qualities,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
neighbor  to  be  encouraged,  rather  than  one  to  be  shunned. 

Some  time  ago  I described  the  effective  work  done  by  a 
Screech  Owl  in  ridding  our  farm  buildings  of  English  Sparrows 
during  the  winter  of  1919-20.*  During  the  past  winter  (1921- 
22)  similar  work  was  done  by  an  industrious  and  not  too  timid 
Owl — perhaps  the  previous  visitant. 

Tliis  Screech  Owl  was  first  seen  in  the  large  mow  of  our 
barn,  after  a severe  snowstorm  in  mid-December,  and  it  visited 
it  frequently  thereafter.  The  Sparrows’  numerous  roosting- 
places  in  the  haymow  and  nearby  silo  chute  were  no  longer  safe 
and,  judging  from  the  small  size  of  our  English  Sparrow  hock, 
the  Owl’s  appetite  for  Sparrows  was  a very  hearty  one. 

For  several  years  the  ladder  rungs  inside  the  silo  chute  have 
been  a preferred  reposing  quarter  of  the  Sparrows.  When  not 
molested  a hundred  or  so  would  congregate  there  to  spend  the 
niglit.  My  father  and  I have  often  gone  there  after  dark  and 
killed  numbers  of  them  by  climbing  the  steps  and  knocking 
them  over  with  a club,  while  a lantern  was  held  below  to  be- 
wilder them  with  the  light.  It  was  fairly  easy  to  dispatch  the 
birds  with  a well  directed  blow.  In  former  winters  we  have 
used  these  means  to  keep  the  Sparrow  flock  reduced,  but  the 
past  winter  the  Screech  Owl  included  the  chute  in  his  list  of 
hunting  grounds  and  the  Sparrows  were  left  little  cover.  A 

* The  Screech  Owl  as  a Sparrow  trap.  Bird-Lore,  Nov.-Dee.  1920, 
p.  350. 
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broken  window  pane  made  the  chute  easy  of  entrance.  Another 
of  the  Sparrows’  haunts  is  our  chicken  house.  One  morning, 
upon  entering  this  building,  we  found  the  Owl  there,  flying 
about  over  the  chickens’  heads  and  causing  the  greatest  of  con- 
fusion, apparently  frightening  himself  fully  as  much  as  he  was 
terrorizing  the  chicken  population.  He  finally  collected  his 
wits  and  escaped  through  an  open  window. 

The  late  Dr.  Bert  Heald  Bailey,  in  his  “ Raptorial  Birds  of 
Iowa”  (1918),  said  that  the  Screech  Owl’s  “food  consists  very 
largely  of  mice;  although  sometimes  small  birds  are  taken, 
especially  the  English  Sparrow  and  Blue  Jay.”  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  the  Screech  Owl  catches  a few  native  Sparrows,  or 
can  it  discriminate  between  the  English  and  American  species? 

One  afternoon  in  January  (1922)  I heard  a company  of 
Crows  making  a great  din  in  a wood  close  at  hand,  and,  think- 
ing I might  catch  sight  of  a Hawk  or  Owl  which  was  being 
“ mobbed,”  I followed  the  flight  line  taken  by  Crows  which 
were  hastening  to  the  scene  of  excitement.  As  I approached, 
the  Crows  departed,  and  I found  a Barred  Owl  jumping  from 
branch  to  branch  in  the  tops  of  some  conifers,  trying  to  keep 
one  eye  on  the  fleeing  Crows  and  the  other  on  me.  He  did  not 
leave,  however,  probably  taking  me  as  the  less  of  two  evils,  and 
soon  settled  in  a tree  over  my  head. 

The  Owl’s  back  was  toward  me  when  he  became  quiet  and 
I wished  to  get  a better  look  at  his  face;  he  did  not  seem  at  all 
inclined  to  turn  around,  either.  Soon  I imitated  the  Screech 
Owl’s  wavering  whistle,  thinking  I could  perhaps  make  him  turn 
around.  A moment  later,  by  chance,  I dropped  my  eyes  to  a 
lower  plane  and  I was  greatly  astonished  to  see  a Screech  Owl 
eyeing  me  from  a branch  a few  yards  away  and  only  a little 
higher  than  my  head,  as  if  to  say,  “ That  was  a poor  imitation, 
Pierce — von  need  some  lessons.”  How  he  came  to  be  there  I can 
but  conjecture.  He  must  have  flown  there  when  he  heard  my 
whistle,  although  the  flapping  of  his  wings  did  not  catch  my 
eye.  If  he  had  been  sitting  on  the  limb  when  I came  I think 
I should  have  seen  him,  although  his  plumage  (red)  and  the 
bark  of  the  tamarack  did  mncli  to  conceal  him.  Both  of  the 
Owls  were  well  camouflaged  when  sitting  directly  in  front  of 
the  tree  trunks,  and  after  looking  away  it  was  hard  to  pick 
their  outlines  from  the  bark.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
icy  snow  and  the  bright  sun  shining  upon  it  produced  a.  blind- 
ina-  effect.  The  Screech  Owl’s  eyes  were  narrowed  to  mere  slits. 

C>  ^ 
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Iii  a little  while  the  Screech  Owl  flew  to  a dead  tamarack, 
the  upper  half  of  which  was  broken  off  and  gone.  This  trunk  is 
filled  with  holes  and  cavities  made  by  Flickers  and  Red-headed 
Woodpeckers  year  after  year,  and  into  one  of  these  the  Owl  dis- 
appeared. Probably  one  or  more  of  these  cavities  form  the 
quarters  of  him  and  his  mate — if  he  has  one. 

This  tract  of  trees  is  evidently  the  year-around  home  for  at 
least  one  pair  of  Screech  Owls,  for  nearly  every  summer  the 
young  can  be  seen  there.  Watching  the  rows  of  half  grown 
youngsters  perched  on  some  branch  in  this  tract  in  the  spring 
months  has  furnished  me  considerable  amusement.  They  are 
so  serious  looking  and  apparently  motionless  except  when  they 
turn  their  heads  completely  around  to  stare  at  one  from  behind. 
In  this  ludicrous  position  one  might  imagine  that  Mother  Na- 
ture had  put  their  heads  on  backward.  The  parent  Owls  are 
usually  near  their  young  when  they  are  out  on  these  “airings.” 
Occasionally,  when  one  goes  into  the  woods  at  dusk  in  the  late 
spring  evenings  he  is  reminded  of  the  presence  of  a Screech 
Owl  brood  by  the  old  ones  swooping  down  at  him  and  uttering 
peculiar  noises  as  they  glide  by  his  head.  On  these  occasions 
the  Screech  Owl  displays  an  amount  of  aggressiveness  I have 
not  found  in  his  nature  at  other  times.  On  many  nights,  in 
the  summer  or  fall.  Screech  Owls  have  come  and  perched  on  the 
roof  of  our  house  or  sat  in  the  eave  troughs,  where  they  give 
their  calls,  as  if  they  were  somewhere  deep  in  the  woods. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Barred  Owl,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Winthrop,  is  rather  rare,  but  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
lack  of  any  dense  timber  within  several  miles.  I usually  make 
one  record  of  this  species  each  year,  but  not  oftener. 

My  first  record  of  the  Barn  Owl  is  April  13,  1922.  That 
morning,  when  I went  into  tlie  silo  to  throw  down  the  supply 
of  ensilage  for  the  day,  I found  the  Barn  Owl  sitting  on  one 
of  the  timbers  which  support  the  roof,  about  twenty  feet  above 
me.  Although  considerably  alarmed  at  my  noisy  work  below, 
the  Owl  did  not  fly  out,  but  perhaps  this  was  because  it  could 
not  find  the  place  where  it  had  entered.  The  bird  remained 
there  all  day;  a pair  of  pigeons  which  had  their  nest  inside 
were  afraid  to  come  into  the  silo.  According  to  Anderson’s 
“Birds  of  Iowa”  (1907),  the  Barn  Owl  “very  rarely  appears 
north  of  the  middle  line  of  the  state.” 

March-April,  1922. 
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NESTING  HABITS  OF  A GREAT  HORNED  OWL 

O.  J.  MURIEj  FAIRBANKS,  ALASKA 

For  a number  of  years  I had  known  that  a pair  of  Great 
Horned  Owls  had  a nest  in  a patch  of  heavy  woods  about  four 
miles  south  of  Moorhead,  Minn.,  but  1 had  never  had  the  time 
to  hunt  it  up. 

In  the  spring  of  1920  I determined  to  find  it.  April  15  was 
the  first  opportunity  I had  to  spend  much  time  in  that  locality. 
On  that  day  I began  searching  the  woods,  tacking  back  and 
forth,  watching  closely  for  any  suspicious  behavior  of  the  owls. 
The  woods  are  composed  principally  of  elms,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  size,  boxelder,  a stray  cottonwood  on  the  bank  of 
the  Red  River,  a good  many  basswoods,  and  here  and  there  a 
grove  of  white  oak.  In  the  edge  of  the  woods  were  frequent 
plum  thickets.  This  type  of  woods  extends  in  a comparatively 
narrow  belt  along  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  with  the  culti- 
vated prairie  extended  away  in  the  distance  on  either  side. 

Presently  an  owl  flew  away  before  me,  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
after  a little,  hooted.  I flushed  it  several  times,  endeavoring 
to  learn  from  its  actions  in  which  direction  it  had  the  nest.  I 
changed  direction  a number  of  times  and  once  it  performed  in 
a manner  clearly  meant  to  entice  me  away.  It  lowered  its  head 
and  glared  at  me  from  its  distant  perch.  Then,  extending  its 
wings,  it  commenced  to  wobble  and  flutter  on  the  limb  as  if  it 
were  about  to  fall.  I moved  toward  it  and  it  flew  on,  and  as 
I continued  in  that  direction  the  bird  became  quiet.  I there- 
fore returned  to  the  locality  where  the  owl  had  performed,  and 
presently  found  two  owl  feathers  on  the  ground.  I heard  the 
owl  hooting,  and  glancing  up  in  a big  elm,  spied  an  owl’s  tail 
projecting  over  the  edge  of  a broken  stub.  The  first  owl  now 
became  greatly  excited,  came  much  nearer  and  repeated  the  pre- 
vious performance,  apparently  having  great  difficulty  retain- 
ing its  balance,  with  elaborate  flapping  and  swaying  to  keep 
on  its  perch,  in  a very  realistic  manner.  I left  without  disturb- 
ing the  brooding  bird,  intending  to  return  later  to  secure  photo- 
graphs. 

On  the  18th  I returned  to  the  nest,  to  find  a flock  of  crows 
worrying  one  of  the  owls.  While  climbing  a small  tree  near- 
by, with  the  camera,  the  brooding  owl  Hew  off  and  the  crows 
promptly  attacked  it.  Neither  of  the  owls,  however,  paid  much 
attention  to  the  crows  this  time,  but  watched  me  intently,  utter- 
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ing  irregular,  strange  hoots,  (littering  from  the  usual,  character- 
istic call  of  this  bird.  Upon  climbing  to  the  nest,  about  fifteen 
feet  from  the  ground,  I found  a shallow  depression  in  the  stub 
of  a big  limb,  in  which  lay  three  owlets.  As  usual  there  were 
three  sizes,  the  largest  about  twice  the  size  of  the  smallest.  The 
runt  was  downy,  but  the  other  two  were  beginning  to  get  their 
feathers.  Around  the  little  owls  lay  five  large  Brown  Rats,  a 
a field  mouse  (Microtia s*  pcnnsylvanicus ) and  a Least  Weasel 
( Rurosus ).  The  head  and  sometimes  the  shoulders  were  eaten 
off  all  these  animals  except  the  weasel,  which  was  intact  and 
made  a good  specimen  in  my  mammal  collection. 

April  24  I again  went  to  the  nest.  The  owls  were  much  con- 
cerned and  ventured  quite  near.  As  I was  climbing  to  the  nest, 
on  a slender  pole,  I received  a heavy  blow  on  the  side  of  the 
head  and  my  hat  flew  off.  This  actual  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
owl  was  unexpected  and  I slid  to  the  ground  for  my  hat,  before 
continuing  the  climb.  I found  one  ear  bleeding.  I watched  the 
owls  carefullv  as  1 climbed  the  second  time.  In  the  nest  were 
two  brown  rats,  beheaded,  and  the  hind  quarters  of  a cotton 
tail.  The  parent  birds  continued  hooting,  snapping  their  beaks 
and  swooping  near  me. 

April  25  I found  two  brown  rats  in  the  nest,  without  heads, 
The  young  were  brought  to  the  ground  and  photographed. 

May  10  I found  a leg  and  some  flesh  of  a female  Mallard, 
possibly  a tame  duck  from  a farm  near  by.  The  young  owls 
were  becoming  yellowish  brown. 

May  15  I found  an  owlet  perched  on  a projection  above  the 
nest-cavity.  The  parents  were  quite  warlike.  I climbed  to 
the  nest  and  stooped  to  look  into  the  cavity  when  I received  a 
stunning  blow  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  For  a brief  instant  I 
felt  slightly  dazed.  I found  six  punctures  in  the  skin  bleeding. 
I had  never  thought  there  would  be  such  weight  behind  a blow 
from  an  owl.  The  bird  swooped  at  me  again,  but  I was  on 
watch  after  that  and  a wave  of  the  hand  was  enough  to  turn 
the  bird  aside.  Again  I found  two  rats  in  the  nest,  one  of  them 
melanistic.  The  young  owls  were  brought  to  the  ground  and 
photographed  again. 

May  10  I found  two  of  the  owlets  perching  above  the  cavity 
and  one  of  them  fluttered  to  the  ground. 

May  23  all  the  birds  had  left  the  nest,  and  after  a little 
search,  the  three  young  owls  were  discovered  in  various  trees 
near  bv.  After  this  date  I saw  no  more  of  them. 

t/ 
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The  owl’s  nest  was  not  tidy.  There  was  no  indication  of  any 
nesting  material  or  lining,  but  the  cavity  was  littered  with  bits 
of  fur,  bones  and  miscellaneous  matter  in  various  stages  of  de- 
composition, with  an  unpleasant  odor. 


NESTING  OF  THE  SANDHILL  CRANE,  WARNER 

VALLEY,  OREGON 

BY  1)R.  A.  G.  PRILL,  SCIO,  OREGON 

During  my  visit  to  this  region  in  May  and  June  of  this  year 
I was  fortunate  in  locating  the  nest  of  a number  of  Sandhill 
Cranes.  Nests  of  this  species  are  by  no  means  common,  and 
require  days  of  traveling  through  the  marshes,  and  overflow 
meadows  of  the  valley,  to  locate  them. 

The  region  covered  in  my  investigation,  coveted  an  area  of 
36  miles  long  by  from  5 to  10  miles  wide,  or  about  ISO  square 
miles. 

Ten  pairs  of  Sandhill  Cranes  were  nesting  in  this  territory, 
which  would  mean  about  one  pair  of  birds  to  every  18  square 
miles  of  territory. 

Warner  Valley  has  some  half  dozen  lakes,  surrounded  by 
tules  and  flags,  and  wild  meadow  lands,  all  of  which  is  cov- 
ered with  water,  but  here  and  there  small  islands  were  found, 
which  were  always  above  high  water. 

The  places  selected  for  the  nest  of  this  Crane  were  generally 
several  miles  out  in  the  marshes,  and  the  nests  located  were  all 
on  the  top  of  large  masses  of  dried  tules  and  flags,  and  grass, 
which  had  undoubtedly  been  piled  up  in  this  manner  the  year 
previous  in  harvesting  the  hay  crop. 

These  masses  were  generally  5 feet  in  diameter  and  at  least 
12  inches  above  high  water  mark,  and  in  the  center  a slight  de- 
pression is  made  upon  which  the  two  eggs  or  young  are  found. 
The  nesting  dates  are  from  May  20  to  June  10.  Eggs  found 
May  30  were  about  half  incubated. 

A nest  of  young  found  on  June  6,  containing  two  young, 
which  were  about  ten  days  old,  were  very  spry,  but  did  not  seem 
much  alarmed  at  being  handled.  They  posed  readily  for  the 
camera  and  several  fine  views  were  secured. 

Tlie  young  at  this  time  were  covered  mostly  with  down  and 
were  a beautiful  silky  brown  in  color,  and  were  just  begin- 
ning to  show  the  formation  of  feathers. 
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At  all  times,  when  near  the  nests,  the  parent  birds  keep  at 
a safe  distance  of  several  hundred  yards  and  were  very  hard  to 
approach  under  any  circumstances. 

The  female  kept  np  a constant  call  to  her  young  while  any- 
one was  near  the  nest,  and  this  peculiar  call  of  the  Sandhill 
Crane  can  be  heard  for  miles. 

No  nest  containing  more  than  two  eggs  or  young  were  found. 
Residents  of  the  valley  told  me  of  the  peculiar  habit  of  the 
birds  that  when  the  young  reached  a certain  stage  they  become 


Eggs  of  the  Sandhill  Crane 

very  quarrelsome,  to  such  an  extent  that  their  fights  result  in 
the  death  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  young  and  at  this  time  the 
parent  birds  separate  the  young,  the  male  taking  charge  of  one 
and  the  female  the  other,  and  that  thereafter' they  are  not  found 
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together  again.  I am  not  able  to  verify  tliis  statement,  as  all 
nests  found  had  eggs  or  young  birds  only  a few  days  old. 

The  measurements  of  the  eggs,  taken  from  a typical  set,  are 
as  follows:  3.75x2.25  and  3.875x2.00. 

They  are  beautiful  Oological  specimens  and  the  coloring  is 
difficult  to  describe. 

Upon  a ground  color  of  buffy  cream  are  blotches,  spots  and 
specks  of  soft  shades  of  brown  and  lavender,  quite  heavy  and 
continent  at  the  larger  end. 


Two  Young,  Ten  Days  Old,  Sandhill  Cranes 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLO- 
GISTS UNION  AND  THE  WILSON  ORNITHO- 
LOGICAL CLUB  AT  CHICAGO  IN 
OCTOBER 


Chicago,  during  the  week  of  October  23rd,  will  he  the  gather- 
ing place  of  what  is  expected  to  be  the  greatest  meeting  of  bird 
men  ever  held  in  the  great  interior  region.  At  that  time  the 
American  Ornithologists  Union  will  hold  its  first  meeting  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  held  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  first  to  be  held  west  of  Washington. 

The  officials  of  The  Union  have  been  under  pressure  and  in- 
vitation of  western  ornithologists  for  some  years  to  hold  a meet- 
ing at  Chicago,  and  the  coming  one  is  a result  of  renewed  invi- 
tations on  the  part  of  The  Wilson  Ornithological  Club,  The 
Field  Museum,  The  Chicago  Ornithological  Society,  The  Illinois 
Audubon  Society  and  mid-western  members  of  The  A.  O.  TJ.  As 
chief  host,  The  Wilson  Club  will  hold  only  a business  meeting 
and  will  fuse  its  usual  program  features  into  the  program  of 
its  guest.  All  courtesies  and  cooperation  possible  will  be  ex- 
tended by  the  latter  club  to  make  the  meeting  a notable  one 
and  to  make  the  trip  well  worth  while  for  members  coming  from 
a distance.  The  business  meeting  of  the  W.  O.  C.  will  be  held 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  24th,  and  this  will  constitute  the 
only  official  session  of  that  organization.  The  business  meeting 
of  the  A.  O.  U.  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  23rd,  and 
the  public  sessions  will  follow  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday. 

A local  committee  of  Chicago  men  has  been  appointed  to 
make  arrangements  and  consists  of  Messrs.  Wilfred  H.  Osgood 
(Ch.),  Fercival  Brooks  Coffin,  Ruthven  Deane,  O.  M.  Schantz  and 
R.  M.  Strong.  These  gentlemen,  it  is  learned,  have  already 
scheduled  a number  of  interesting  features  aside  from  the  pro- 
gram, including  the  annual  dinner,  a trip  to  the  unique  Sand 
Dune  area  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  various  optional 
trips  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  The  magnificent  new 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  on  the  lake  front,  wi  1 be 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  fine  collections  displayed  therein 
will  be  of  great  interest.  The  Chicago  Academy  of  Science 
collections  in  their  museum  in  Lincoln  Park,  feature  the  avifauna 
of  the  Chicago  area,  and  these  groups  are  considered  models  of 
their  kind.  The  Crerar  Scientific  Library  is  particularly  rich 
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in  its  collection  of  books  and  journals  pertaining  to  ornithology 
and  will  afford  opportunity  to  visitors  to  look  up  many  other- 
wise inaccessible  references.  As  a city,  Chicago  is  a favorite 
one  for  conventions  and  holds  much  of  general  interest  to  the 
visitor. 

A feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  an  exhibit  of  paintings, 
drawings  and  photographic  studies  of  birds.  The  local  com- 
mittee invites  correspondence,  from  those  who  have  meritorious 
material  of  the  kind,  for  loan  under  terms  which  will  guarantee 
their  safe  return  and  without  expense.  The  program  is  now  in 
process  of  formation  and  titles  of  papers  should  be  sent  without 
delay  to  Secretary  Palmer  of  The  A.  O.  U.  or  to  Secretary  Ganier 
of  The  W.  O.  C. 

Bird  men  from  both  coasts,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  Cana- 
da are  expecting  to  attend  and  we  are  urging  upon  our  mem- 
bership a very  full  attendance  from  the  central  area. 


A.  F.  G. 
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EDITORIAL 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  call  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Animal  Meet- 
ing will  meet  with  a hearty  response  from  every  quarter.  To  many  of 
our  members  this  will  afford  the  first,  opportunity  to  meet  and  become 
acquainted  with  men  of  national  reputation  whom  you  have  known  only 
by  name  hitherto.  It  is  a good  thing  for  all  of  us  to  have  this  personal 
touch  with  workers  in  the  same  field.  There  is  a certain  stimulus  in 
just  meeting  and  speaking  with  those  whose  interests  are  similar  to 
yours.  And  as  hosts  to  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  we  owe  it 
to  them  and  to  ourselves  to  be  present  and  to  participate  in  the  program 
as  we  are  able.  And  we  owe  ourselves  a short  vacation.  This  is  the 
time  to  “ liquidate.” 


The  Bird  Banders  have  evidently  put  in  good  time  and  effort  this 
summer.  We  are  more  than  pleased  that  so  many  have  gone  into  this 
phase  of  the  work.  The  results  of  the  work  will  increase  in  value  in  a 
geometrical  ratio  to  the  numbers  of  workers,  where  stations  are  so  placed 
that  they  are  in  the  line  of  usual  movement.  Something  of  the  smaller 
and  more  local  movements  will  he  learned  as  the  work  progresses.  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  contribution  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  house  wren  is  a nota- 
ble example  of  what  may  be  expected  in  that  phase  of  banding  operations 
alone.  Not  the  least  value  of  such  results  is  that  they  are  accurate,  not 
assumption.  Let  the  good  work  go  on  and  the  ranks  increase. 


The  editor  completed  his  fourth  excursion  from  Oberlin  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  with  a class  of  students,  using  Ford  cars  as  conveyances,  last 
summer.  We  did  not  get  the  Arctic-Alpine  nor  the  Tropical  birds  on 
this  trip,  but  we  were  in  all  of  the  other  zones,  as  well  as  in  all  of  the 
other  ecological  formations.  The  trip  took  us  through  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah, 
Nevada  and  California,  including  a visit  to  the  Black  Hills,  Yellowstone 
Park,  Bryce's  and  Little  Zion  Canyons  and  Cedar  Breaks  in  Utah,  and 
ten  days  on  the  ocean  beach  near  Los  Angeles.  It  was  the  most  successful 
trip  thus  far  in  some  ways.  There  was  almost  no  car  trouble,  and  very 
few  punctures  even,  and  no  even  near-accidents — that  we  were  aware  of. 
Either  the  Fords  are  getting  better  all  the  time  or  else  we  are  learning 
better  how  to  handle  them;  perhaps  both.  At  any  rate,  200  miles  in  a 
full  day’s  drive  was  easy  to  cover,  and  twice  over  300  miles  was  the 
day’s  run.  We  did  not  drive  long  hours,  but  merely  kept  going  at  a good 
pace.  As  an  outing,  a trip  of  this  sort,  with  congenial  people,  can  hardly 
be  beaten. 


Bird  Banding  Department 
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BIRD  BANDING  DEPARTMENT 

Under  the  Direction  of  Wm.  I.  Lyon,  Waukegan,  III. 

WANTED — More  Bird  Banders,  anywhere,  everywhere.  If  you  can- 
not be  one  yourself  make  it  your  duty  to  catch  and  tag  someone  else. 

The  possibilities  of  Bird  Banding  are  limitless.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  fascinating  sort  of  bird-study  imaginable.  The  contributions  it 
can  make  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  birds  are  of  inestimable  value. 
The  work  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  or  at  least  of  all  who  have  a suit- 
able location  for  a trap;  it  involves  but  little  expense  and  requires  no 
great  experience  and  little  ornithological  knowledge. 

The  results  will  increase  in  geometrical  progression  as  the  number 
of  bird-banders  increase.  And  we  may  confidently  expect  that  more 
people  will  actively  take  up  the  work  as  its  possibilities  become  better 
understood. 

R.  L.  Talbot. 

509  Audubon  Road, 

Boston,  Mass. 


NOTES  FROM  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

My  banding  experience  this  far  has  been  partly  good  and  partly 
bad,  the  bad  largely  due  to  lack  of  time. 

I have  had  a flock  of  Evening  Grosbeaks  ( Hesperipliona  vespertinci 
vespertine ) regularly  at  my  feeding  station  every  winter  since  the  win- 
ter of  1915-16.  Last  year  the  first  of  the  flock  arrived  August  24,  num- 
bered 35  to  40,  the  last  two  leaving  May  25.  For  some  reason  the  birds 
were  very  scary  so  I did  not  try  to  band  any  until  early  in  March.  I 
had  no  success.  The  birds  did  not  mind  the  trap  at  all,  perched  all 
over  it,  pecked  all  around  it  and  in  the  entrance,  but  would  not  go  in. 
Only  one  bird  got  into  the  trap  and  that  was  one  day  when  I was  out  of 
town,  so  it  was  let  go  without  banding.  I have  had  a drop  trap  made 
and  hope  to  have  better  success  when  the  flock  returns. 

Dr.  Christofferson,  my  associate  in  bird  work,  and  myself  have 
again  located  the  Evening  Grosbeaks  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan  in  summer.  The  first  reports  of  the  birds  being  here 
in  summer  came  to  us  in  1920.  On  investigation  we  found  the  reports 
correct.  We  checked  the  birds  in  the  same  localities  last  year  and 
again  this  year.  The  nearest  point  to  the  Soo  is  about  35  miles  to  the 
west. 

A colony  of  Common  Tern  ( Sterna  Kirundo)  nest  every  year  on  a 
low  lying  island  in  Munuscong  Bay,  25  miles  southeast  of  the  Soo. 

In  1920  we  visited  the  island,  May  29,  and  found  52  nests,  86  eggs; 
June  24,  72  nests,  28  young,  148  eggs;  1921,  May  28,  105  nests,  234  eggs; 
June  16,  1922,  15  eggs,  all  young  out  of  nests;  May  28,  39  nests,  75  eggs. 

The  nests  were  more  scattered  than  usual,  probably  because  the 
birds  had  been  disturbed.  We  found  the  shells  of  over  two  dozen  eggs 
near  a camp  fire. 

As  on  June  24,  1920,  there  were  young  just  hatched  and  eggs  in  the 
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nests.  Our  visit  of  June  26,  last  year,  was  made  with  the  intention 
of  band’ng  the  young,  but  the  birds  were  gone.  This  year  we  went 
earlier,  June  18,  but  again  we  were  too  late.  However,  this  visit  was 
not  without  results.  May  28  we  found  quite  an  elaborate  Herring  Gull 
( Larus  argentatus)  nest  on  the  top  of  a washed  up  stump.  Three  eggs 
were  in  the  nest.  June  18  the  nest  contained  one  young  Gull  and  one 
egg.  We  banded  the  young  Gull. 

When  down  on  the  first  trip  we  saw  ten  Black  Tern  ( Hydrochel - 
idon  nigra  surinamcnsis)  flying.  Looked  for  nests  but  there  were  none. 
June  18  we  located  five  nests,  all  on  floating  mats  of  reeds  and  very 
crude  affairs,  at  most  but  the  pulling  together  of  a few  pieces  of  reed. 

1 nest,  2 young  and  1 egg 

2 nests,  3 eggs 

2 nests,  2 eggs 

We  also  found  two  nests,  Sora  Rail  ( Porzana  Carolina).  One  with 
one  egg,  the  other  with  ten. 

A Least  Bittern  ( Ixohrychus  cxilis)  nest  with  five  eggs. 

Nine  Red-winged  Blackbird  ( Agelaius  phceniceus  pliamiceus)  nests. 
One  with  two  young,  two  with  four  eggs,  two  with  three  eggs,  one  with 
two  eggs,  one  with  one  egg,  and  two  just  completed  with  no  eggs. 

Two  pairs  of  Black  Duck  ( Anas  rubripes ) and  a pair  of  American 
Bittern  ( Botaurus  lentiginosus)  were  around  and  nesting,  but  we  could 
not  locate  the  nests. 

We  also  saw  three  Red-backed  Sandpipers  ( Pclidna  alpina  salchalina) , 
the  first  we  have  seen  in  this  locality  for  over  twenty  years. 

A pair  of  Bonaparte's  Gulls  ( Laras  Philadelphia)  were  flying  around 
the  island  May  28  and  29,  but  bad  evidently  proceeded  on  their  journey 
north.  They  were  not  around  June  18. 

My  list  of  birds  banded  thus  far  this  year  is  as  follows: 

Cedar  Waxwing  ( Bombycilla  ccdrorum) — One  young  just  out  of  nest. 

Herring  Gull  ( Lams  argcv.tatus) — One  fledgling. 

Killdeer  ( Oxycchus  vociferus)- — One  young. 

Pine  Siskin  ( Spinus  pinus) — Three,  two  old  and  one  young. 

White-throated  Sparrow  ( Zonotrichia  albicollis) — Eight. 

Slate-colored  Junco  ( Junco  Uy  emails  hyemalis) — Thirteen. 

Song  Sparrow  ( Mclospiza  mclodia  mclodia) — Fifteen. 

Purple  Finch  ( Carpodacus  purpureus  purpureas) — One  hundred  and 
eighteen. 

One  repeat  on  ten  Purple  Finch,  two  Song  Sparrows,  one  Slate-colored 
Junco,  one  White-throated  Sparrow. 

Two  repeats  on  six  Purple  Finch  and  one  Song  Sparrow. 

Three  repeats  on  two  Purple  Finch. 

I would  have  done  better  but  ran  out  of  bands  May  4 just  as  the 
White-throated  Sparrow  migration  was  well  under  way,  and  did  not 
get  a new  supply  until  June  25.  I again  ran  out  July  18,  but  started 
again  July  22,  cutting  down  No.  3 bands,  which  I find  work  quite  sat- 
isfactorily. I fortunately  had  a supply  of  the  No.  3 on  hand,  gotten  in 
expectation  of  banding  the  young  Common  Tern. 

Running  out  of  bands  had  one  advantage.  For  four  or  five  days 
after  I ran  out,  May  4,  banded  Purp’e  Finch  were  in  and  out  of  my  win- 
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dow  feeding  box  regularly.  I then  noticed  there  were  no  banded  birds 
coining  in  to  feed,  nor  have  I since  had  a single  repeat  on  any  of  these 
numbers.  Evidently  the  first  Purple  Finch  to  arrive  moved  on  and 
were  not  the  ones  here  through  the  summer  and  nesting 

I have  trapped  and  killed  a large  number  of  English  Sparrows,  kept 
tab  for  four  weeks,  June  21  to  July  19,  number  331.  They  were  almost 
all  young  birds  and  females;  got  only  three  old  ones  in  the  lot. 

A Purple  Finch  acts  very  differently  from  an  English  Sparrow  when 
trapped.  The  Sparrow  has  one  eye  on  you  and  the  other  is  looking  for 
a means  of  escape.  If  in  the  outer  part  of  trap  as  you  approach  it  almost 
at  once  finds  the  hole  and  is  in  the  back  end  of  the  trap.  A Purple 
Finch  in  the  outer  part  of  trap  is  so  busy  keeping  it’s  eyes  on  you  that 
it  never  sees  the  hole  and  sometimes  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it 
to  go  through.  In  fact,  if  there  is  only  one  Finch  in  the  outer  part,  I 
very  often  lift  the  trap  and  catch  it  in  my  hand.  An  English  Sparrow 
would  be  out  almost  the  moment  you  lifted  the  edge  of  the  trap  from 
the  ground.  Another  difference  I noted  is  that  a Finch  keeps  flying 
back  and  forth,  particularly  around  the  top  half  of  the  trap,  which  is 
not  protected  with  fine  mesh  screen,  and,  if  in  the  trap  any  length  of 
time,  frequently  knocks  the  skin  off  above  the  bill  until  the  base  of  the 
upper  bill  is  raw.  I have  yet  to  find  an  English  Sparrow  with  a raw  or 
bloody  bill. 

Usually  I band  morning  and  evening,  as  I seldom  get  home  for 
lunch.  Although  I always  open  the  back  door  of  each  trap,  when  I 
leave  in  the  morning,  I frequently  find  Purple  Finch  in  the  traps  when 
I return.  They  get  in  the  outer  compartment,  but  do  not  find  their  way 
through  the  hole  to  the  rear  where  the  door  is  open. 

If  my  supply  of  bands  doesn’t  run  out  again  I hope  to  do  better  for 
the  balance  of  the  year  than  I have  done  thus  far. 

The  Juncos  and  White-throats  always  go  through  in  force,  both 
spring  and  fall,  and  I have  always  had  large  flocks  call  as  they  are 
passing  through,  in  addition  to  those  that  nest  in  this  locality. 

I am  running  two  traps,  one  a regular  bander’s  trap  with  openings 
large  enough  to  admit  birds  the  size  of  the  Evening  Grosbeak.  The 
other  a regular  Sparrow  trap  with  fine  mesh  screen  around  the  lower 
half  When  I found  the  Purple  Finch  had  so  much  trouble  in  finding 
the  hole  into  the  back  compartment,  particularly  of  this  trap,  I took 
it  to  a tin  shop  and  had  the  hole  enlarged,  also  the  entrance,  as  I found, 
except  the  English  Sparrow,  I got  more  birds  in  the  bander’s  trap  than 
in  the  Sparrow  trap. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  M.  J.  Magee. 

July  28,  1922. 

Note. — We  banded  about  twenty-five  Purple  Finch  at  Waukegan 
just  before  they  went  north.  We  also  were  interested  in  their  fight- 
ing ability.  They  were  so  ready  to  fight,  in  fact,  that  they  would 
keep  it  up  after  we  had  opened  our  hand,  apparently  more  inter- 
ested in  fighting  than  in  escaping,  and  frequently  when  one  secured  a 
good  hold  on  our  finger  he  could  be  lifted  up  clear  of  the  hand,  where  it 
would  hang  quite  an  instant  before  it  would  realize  it  was  free.  We 
tried  to  obtain  a picture  of  one  in  that  position  but  did  not  succeed. 
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Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Waukegan  Purple  Finch  records  show  the 
need  of  more  banders  along  the  lake  shore  between  these  stations,  so 
that  there  would  be  a chance  for  concentrated  work  on  this  species. 
If  you  know  of  any  bird  workers  anywhere  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan try  to  interest  them  in  helping  this  district  get  started. 

Dr.  Landsborough  Thompson’s  article  in  the  July,  1921,  “ Ibis  ” 
criticized  the  “ promiscuous  ringing  ” method  of  placing  bands,  saying 
that  the  work  would  be  more  valuable  if  the  various  banders  would 
concentrate  all  their  efforts  on  a few  especially  worthwhile  species  and 
would  not  band  all  birds. 

This  article  brought  forth  a great  deal  of  protest  in  the  March, 
1922,  “ British  Birds.”  The  protests  pointed  out  that  the  “ promiscuous 
ringing”  method,  which  is  the  method  used  in  the  LTnited  States,  creates 
more  interest  among  the  collaborators  and  is  consequently  responsible 
for  the  placing  of  a larger  number  of  bands  than  would  be  placed  under 
any  other  system. 

The  same  issue  gives  the  total  results  of  their  “ marking  scheme,” 
both  for  the  year  of  1921  and  for  the  whole  period  of  their  existence, 
1909  to  1921.  The  1921  summary  shows  a total  of  8997  rings  (bands) 
placed,  while  the  grand  total  is  105,435.  Mr.  A.  Mayall  heads  the  list 
for  1921  with  a record  of  1408,  while  two  close  seconds  are  credited 
with  over  1000  apiece. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Talbot’s  article  in  the  July,  1922,  “ Auk  ” proves  how  the 
contageous  effect  of  Bird  Banding  is  liable  to  act  on  a person.  He  was 
changed  from  a novice  to  a veteran  in  less  than  thirty  days  and  now 
he  is  convicted  for  life. 

Mr.  S.  Prentiss  Baldwin  was  unable  to  go  to  his  usual  trapping  sta- 
tion at  Thomasville,  Ga.,  this  year,  so  Mr.  Talbot  went  there  to  carry 
on  that  very  important  work.  In  thirty  days  he  had  placed  313  bands, 
taken  43  returns,  and  including  repeats,  had  handled  a total  of  1804 
b:rds,  covering  seventeen  species,  as  follows:  258  Chipping  Sparrows, 

12  Cardinals,  7 White-throated  Sparrows,  5 Juncos,  5 White-eyed  Tow- 
hees,  4 Blue  Jays,  4 Florida  Blue  Jays,  4 Brown  Thrashers,  2 Field 
Sparrows,  2 Towhees,  2 Red-bellied  Woodpeckers,  1 Mourning  Dove, 

1 Hermit  Thrush,  1 Myrtle  Warbler,  1 Palm  Warbler,  1 Song  Sparrow. 
Returns,  29  Chipping  Sparrows,  5 Brown  Thrashers,  4 Cardinals,  3 White- 
throated  Sparrows,  1 Blue  Jay  and  1 Myrtle  Warbler. 

Of  the  return  records,  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  most  im- 
portant is  that  of  a Brown  Thrasher  banded  by  Mr.  Baldwin  in  1915, 
and  taken  again  in  1916,  1917,  1920,  1921  and  in  1922. 

The  “Auk”  of  July,  1922,  has  an  interesting  article  by  F.  C.  Lincoln 
on  “ Trapping  Ducks  for  Banding  Purposes,”  covering  the  work  of  Mr.  H. 
S.  Osier  of  Toronto,  in  his  activities  on  Lake  Scugog,  which  is  about  six- 
teen miles  north  of  Lake  Ontario. 

During  the  autumns  of  1920  and  1921  Mr.  Osier  trapped  600  ducks, 
covering  four  species,  from  which  there  have  been  some  interesting  re- 
turns. 
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Probably  the  most  interesting  case  among  Mr.  Osier’s  duck  records 
is  that  of  a Blue-winged  Teal,  No.  4576.  This  little  duck  was  banded  on 
September  24  in  company  with  another  of  its  own  kind  and  eight  or  ten 
Black  Ducks.  Two  months  and  seven  days  later  it  was  killed  by  a hun- 
ter in  the  Caroni  Swamp,  near  Port  of  Spain,  Island  of  Trinidad.  The 
flight  made  by  the  bird  must  have  been  close  to  3,000  miles. 

For  many  years  it  had  been  known  that  some  of  the  Blue-winged 
Teals  and  certain  other  ducks  that  breed  in  North  America  wintered  in 
South  America.  The  presence  of  this  species  on  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
had  been  particularly  noted,  but  there  had  been  no  information  available 
to  show  from  what  part  of  the  northern  continent  the  birds  came. 

The  record  of  this  individual  is,  therefore,  of  decided  interest  and 
value.  The  band  was  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  by  the 
American  Consul  through  the  State  Department. 

Trapping  during  the  nesting  season  has  again  demonstrated  the 
efficiency  of  the  flat  traps,  and  it  brings  to  mind  some  of  the  early  work 
with  them  at  Waukegan,  Illinois.  The  first  all-wire  trap  was  made 
about  twelve  inches  high  and  almost  at  once  the  birds  began  to  in- 
jure their  heads  by  jumping  up  against  the  wire.  The  trap  was,  there- 
fore, cut  down  to  four  inches,  a height  which  proved  to  be  just  right, 
and  which  is  still  used  in  all  our  traps. 

A good  trapper  is  always  changing  or  renewing  his  bait,  for  the 
same  rule  applies  to  birds  as  to  animals,  and  one  must  be  constantly  on 
the  watch  to  keep  the  bait  or  lure  tempting. 

In  the  case  of  birds  you  must  frequently  scrape  the  ground  clean 
under  the  traps  and  begin  anew.  We  clean  the  ground  or  floors  at  least 
once  a week,  using  a sharp  hoe  and  a large  knife,  cutting  all  the  grass 
very  short  near  the  trap. 

It  is  necessary  to  clean  oftener  in  rainy  seasons,  as  the  bread  and 
crackers  sour,  the  fruits  decay,  and  the  grains  and  seeds  sprout  closely 
together  and  become  sour  and  moldy. 

Another  trapping  rule  is  to  change  the  kind  of  bait.  Change  from 
white  bread  to  graham  crackers  to  corn  bread  well  sweetened.  In  win- 
ter fried  cakes  are  very  good,  chickadees  being  fond  of  them. 

Sunflower  seeds  bring  many  birds  in  fall  and  winter,  but  our  sum- 
mer birds  are  not  fond  of  them,  and  they  sprout  and  sour  quickly. 

In  fall  cut  pears  are  good,  but  should  be  renewed  daily. 

Mulberries  are  very  good  in  season. 

Cranberries  are  bright  and  attractive  and  keep  well  in  cold  weather, 
making  a very  good  winter  bait. 

Coral  berries  or  Indian  currants  make  a good  bait  in  winter  also. 
They  worked  especially  well  for  us  in  attracting  Purple  Finch. 

The  principle  bait  after  all,  however,  is  Perserverance  and  constant 
watchfulness. 
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BIRD-BANDING  ON  BONAVENTURE  ISLAND 

As  a member  of  an  expedition  from  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum 
the  writer  spent  the  month  of  July,  1922,  on  Bonaventure  Island,  one  of 
the  Canadian  Government’s  great  Bird  Sanctuaries,  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Very  little  time  was  available  for  bird  banding,  but  a short 
account  of  what  was  done  and  of  the  possibilities  of  this  work  here  may 
prove  of  interest. 

Gannets  and  Murres  nest  by  the  thousands  on  the  great  cliffs  of  this 
island,  on  ledges  that  may  be  easily  reached  by  the  use  of  ropes  from 
above.  Razorbill  Auks,  Puffins,  Black  Guillemots,  Herring  Gulls  and 
Kittiwakes  also  occur  in  large  numbers  as  well. 

The  writer  placed  over  two  hundred  bands  on  young  Gannets,  only 
those  with  the  tarsus  as  large  or  larger  than  in  the  adult  being  banded. 
The  large  young,  though  still  in  the  nest  and  covered  with  down,  have 
large  fleshy  legs,  considerably  larger  than  their  parents.  In  such  cases 
the  bands  should  fit  snugly  so  that  they  will  not  be  too  loose  when  the 
bird  becomes  adult. 

The  following  methods  were  found  the  quickest  and  most  satisfactory. 
Fifty  of  the  large  size  Flat-strip  bands  were  cut  to  approximately  the 
proper  length  and  the  numbers  entered  in  a small  note-book.  Then  they 
were  shaped  around  the  index  finger  and  opened  to  allow  them  to  slip 
on  readily.  Filling  convenient  pockets  with  the  prepared  bands  and 
equipped  with  sharp-nosed  pliers  and  small  cutters  we  are  ready  to  start 
work. 

It  may  be  stated  right  here  that  great  care  and  proper  judgment 
must  be  used  to  prevent  the  young  Gannets  falling  off  the  ledges.  Choos- 
ing ledges  of  medium  width  and  working  along  them  from  the  outside 
rather  than  along  the  rock,  moving  deliberately  and  spending  no  more 
time  in  one  spot  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  properly  adjust  the  band, 
scores  may  be  banded  without  a single  one  coming  to  grief. 

Most  of  the  young  stick  to  the  nest,  prepared  for  battle  and  their 
sharp,  powerful  beaks  inflict  many  scratches  and  wounds  on  the  hands. 
Some  might  prefer  to  use  gloves,  but  the  bands  can  be  fitted  faster  and 
more  accurately  with  the  bare  hands.  Making  a feint  with  the  foot  to 
attract  the  victim’s  attention  he  is  quickly  grasped  by  the  back  of  the 
head  and  thrust  between  the  legs,  head  to  the  rear.  The  band  is  now 
quickly  adjusted  and  the  bird  released  almost  before  he  has  had  time  to 
realize  what  has  happened.  True,  he  has  pecked  desperately  at  the  seat 
of  the  bander’s  trousers,  and  perhaps  coughed  up  a mackerel  or  two 
meanwhile,  but  no  damage  is  done.  The  bander  should  possess  a strong 
stomach  and  when  the  ledges  are  slippery  after  a rain,  be  dressed  in 
oil-skins  from  head  to  foot.  After  the  day’s  work  is  done  the  accumu- 
lation of  red  clay,  guano,  and  half  digested  fish  can  be  washed  off.  Oc- 
casionally, as  one  works  along  the  ledge,  an  adult  refuses  to  desert  her 
offspring,  when  she  also  may  be  put  through  the  mill,  care  being  used  to 
avoid  her  dangerous  bill. 

Adult  Murres  and  Gannets  can  be  netted  easily  with  an  ordinary 
long-handled  net  and  in  this  way  the  most  valuable  work  could  be  done. 
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In  fact  the  banding  possibilities  in  such  a colony  are  almost  endless, 
bi  t the  work  should  only  he  entrusted  to  persons  having  the  interest  of 
the  birds  at  heart.  Adults  must  not  be  kept  from  their  young  more  than 
a few  minutes  at  a time,  and  no  banding  should  be  attempted  on  cold, 
wet  days.  Unnecessary  walking  too  and  fro  on  the  ledges  should  also 
be  avoided. 

William  Duval,  descendant  of  the  original  owner  of  the  Island,  is 
Honorary  Game  Warden,  representing  the  Government  on  the  Sanctuary. 
He  is  well  informed  as  to  the  proper  approaches  to  all  ledges  where  the 
various  species  nest  and  may  be  secured  as  guide  by  visiting  Ornitholo- 
gists and  bird  lovers.  Recently  Mr.  Duval  has  taken  up  bird  banding 
and  expects  to  carry  on  the  work  there  and  watch  for  returns.  Birds 
wearing  bands  can  subsequently  be  captured  and  examined.  This  should 
be  especially  true  of  the  Gannets  as  their  bands  could  be  noticed  as  they 
stand  on  the  ledges. 

Much  can  be  learned  by  banding  in  these  great  sea  bird  colonies. 
Whether  they  nest  on  the  same  ledges  year  after  year,  how  great  an 
age  they  attain,  how  far  they  roam  in  winter,  and  whether  they  mate  for 
life,  are  a few  of  the  things  to  be  learned.  And  who  knows?  perhaps  the 
status  of  the  Ringed  Murre,  which  occurs  in  fair  numbers  here,  may 
finally  be  cleared  up  in  this  manner. 

Anyone  desiring  to  band  birds  in  Canada  should  first  communicate 
with  the  Dominion  Parks  Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  in  regard  to  permits.  Mr.  Hoyes  Lloyd,  who  is  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  there,  is  an  enthusiastic 
bird  bander,  and  has  placed  many  bands  in  Ottawa  and  vicinity  this  past 
summer. 

H.  L.  Stoddard 

Public  Museum,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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NOTES ^HERE  AND  THERE 

Conducted  by  the  Secretary 

President  T.  L.  Hankinson,  of  The  Wilson  Club,  spent  part  of  the 
months  of  August  and  September  in  North  Dakota,  at  the  Biological  Sta- 
tion on  Devil’s  Lake.  Professor  Hankinson  is  making  some  studies  for 
the  North  Dakota  Natural  History  Survey. 

The  yearbook  for  1921  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum  is  at  hand 
and  is  replete  with  interesting  articles  throughout  its  100  pages.  Articles 
on  collecting  trips  for  birds  and  bird  group  material  are  included,  from 
the  pens  of  Messrs.  Herbert  L.  Stoddard  and  George  Shrosbree  of  the 
museum  staff.  A number  of  photographs  illustrate  the  nesting  of  the 
Duck  Hawk,  Double-crested  Cormorant,  and  Great  Blue  Heron,  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Revised  articles  of  agreement  have  been  concluded  between  The  Wil- 
son Ornithological  Club  and  The  Nebraska  Ornithologists’  Union.  The 
original  affiliation,  which  was  consummated  in  1915,  has  been  revised  to 
conform  to  the  recent  increase  in  dues. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Henninger  has  immigrated  to  Brazil  from  his  former  home 
at  New  Bremen,  Ohio.  Rev.  Henninger  is  located  at  Caclioeira  in  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  will  doubtless  experience  much  pleasure 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  a new  avifauna. 

Bird-Lore  for  July-August,  reviews  The  Wilson  Bulletin  with  pleas- 
ant commendation  on  its  improved  appearance,  size  and  quality.  We  are 
very  much  appreciative  of  this  friendly  mention  and,  together  with  a 
return  of  the  compliment,  we  wish  our  worthy  contemporary  many  more 
years  of  success  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Ben  J.  Blincoe,  formerly  of  Bardstown,  Ky.,  is  now  located  at 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Bird-men  of  “ The  Blueglass  State  ” are  hoping  that  their 
loss  will  not  be  a permanent  one. 

Dr.  Wilfred  H.  Osgood,  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  of  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Chicago,  has  recently  reorganized 
and  augmented  the  staff  of  that  department.  The  division  of  ornithology 
includes  Dr.  C.  E.  Hellmayr,  Associate  Curator;  Mr.  John  T.  Zimmer, 
Assistant  Curator;  Mr.  Colin  C.  Sanborn,  Assistant.  Mr.  Boardman  Con- 
over is  a volunteer  associate,  and  Mr.  R.  Magoon  Barnes,  whose  fine 
odlogical  collections  will  be  deposited  in  the  museum,  has  been  appointed 
Curator  of  the  division  of  Birds  Eggs. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Strode,  formerly  of  Lewiston,  111.,  and  one  of  the  “ old 
school  ” bird  men,  has  taken  up  residence  in  California  at  Hollywood. 
According  to  The  Oologist,  Dr.  Strode  has  “ struck  oil,”  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  henceforth  he  will  be  able  to  indulge  in  his  several  hob- 
bies to  the  fullest. 

One  of  the  recent  rare  accessions  to  the  New  York  Zoological  Park 
is  a Duck-billed  Platypus,  the  rare  egg-laying  Australian  mammal  which 
is  usually  spoken  of  as  half  bird,  half  beast.  It  is  twenty  inches  in  length 
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and,  in  spite  of  its  9,000-mile  journey,  at  last  reports  is  getting  along 
nicely.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  living  specimen  brought  to  this  coun- 
try in  satisfactory  condition. 

The  asphalt  lakes  of  Rancho  la  Brea  and  at  McKittrick,  California, 
are  continuing  to  yield  splendidly  preserved  skeletons  of  the  early  birds 
of  that  area.  It  is  apparent  that  the  birds  were  entrapped  and  became 
submerged  while  the  lakes  were  newly  formed  by  the  escape  of  crude  oil. 
As  the  volatile  oils  evaporated  the  mass  gradually  became  asphalt  and 
the  bird  remains  were  thus  perfectly  protected.  Recent  articles  in  The 
Condor  by  Dr.  Loye  Miller  give  much  interesting  detail,  including  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  remains  are  of  birds  of  prey  and  vultures.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conjecture  how  such  birds  become  trapped  in  the  oil  while 
trying  to  make  a meal  off  some  luckless  victim  which  had  preceded  them. 

Hon.  R.  M.  Barnes  was  a visitor  to  Middle  Tennessee  during  the  last 
week  in  June,  returning  by  way  of  Nashville.  A day  afield  had  been 
planned  by  himself  and  the  writer,  but  an  almost  unparalleled  sequence 
of  unlcky  incidents,  involved  by  a cross-country  auto  trip,  prevented  him 
from  arriving  with  more  than  just  enough  time  to  catch  his  home-bound 
train. 

The  third  Asiatic  expedition  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  has  just  completed  the  first  of  five  years  of  investigations  in 
central  Asia,  with  most  interesting  results.  The  known  presence  of 
fossil  remains  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  similar  to  those  of  western  Europe 
had  led  to  the  logical  theory  that  they  must  have  come  from  some  point 
of  distribution  midway  between.  This  theory  is  apparently  being  borne 
out,  since  the  expedition  is  finding  the  same  fossil  remains  in  the  Gobi 
region  of  Mongolia.  Remains  of  the  largest  known  prehistoric  land  mam- 
mal are  included  among  the  finds.  Asia  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race,  and  new  interest  is  awakened  in  the  thought  that 
here  may  be  discovered  the  forbears  of  all  our  early  birds  and  mammals, 
including  too,  perhaps,  some  real  “ missing  links.” 

The  Chicago  Ornithological  Society  has  met  regularly  during  the 
past  year  and  has  accomplished  some  very  credible  results.  Perusal  of  a 
list  of  papers  presented  show  that  its  members  have  been  afield  dilligently 
and  have  given  their  fellow  members  the  results  of  their  observations. 

A new  work  on  the  birds  of  Massachusetts  is  in  preparation,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  made  by  the  author,  Mr.  E.  H.  Forbush,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Ornithology  of  that  state.  The  illustrations  for  the 
two  volumes  propsed  are  to  be  in  color  and  will  be  from  the  brush  of 
Mr.  L.  A.  Fuertes.  The  publication  has  been  well  provided  for  by  the 
state  and  the  cost  to  purchasers  will  be  nominal.  The  ability  of  its 
author  assures  its  excellence. 

The  Alaskan  legislature  pays  a bounty  of  fifty  cents  each  on  all 
eagles  killed.  It  is  claimed  that  they  kill  many  kinds  of  mountain  goat 
ar.d  sheep  as  well  as  other  game. 

A national  movement  has  been  set  afoot  to  commemorate  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1923,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Spencer  Fuller- 
ton Baird,  one  of  our  pioneer  ornithologists,  whose  death  occurred  in 
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1887.  It  has  often  been  said  that  Professor  Baird  did  more  to  harmonize 
and  coordinate  the  work  of  the  ornithologists  of  his  time  than  any  one 
who  lived  before  or  after  him.  While  stationed  at  Washington,  during 
the  period  following  the  Civil  War,  he  carried  on  a voluminous  cor- 
respondence with  observers  throughout  the  land  and  built  up  an  interest 
which  culminated  in  the  founding  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.  This 
work  was  done  largely  before  the  advent  of  the  numerous  bird  journals 
which  sprang  into  existence  throughout  the  eighties  and  early  nineties. 
A permanent  and  oppropriate  memorial  will  be  decided  upon  by  a com- 
mittee upon  which  The  Wilson  Club  will  be  represented  by  Dr.  Lynds 
Jones. 

The  Outdoor  League  of  America  is  the  name  of  a very  comprehensive 
organization  recently  launched  at  St.  Louis  by  lovers  of  nature  interested 
in  its  conservation  and  perpetuation.  The  subject  of  bird  reservations 
was  among  the  objects  outlined  for  its  activity.  Invitations  had  been 
extended  to  all  organizations  interested  in  the  great  outdoors  and  The 
Wilson  Club  was  ably  represented  by  Mr.  Otto  Wildman  of  St.  Louis. 

Messrs.  Herbert  L.  Stoddard  and  George  Shrosbree  of  the  Milwaukee 
museum,  spent  the  month  of  July  on  Bonaventure  Island  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  They  were  engaged  in  securing  material  for  new  sea  bird 
groups  for  the  museum  and  in  making  motion  pictures  of  the  wealth  of 
sea  bird  life  to  be  found  there. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  announcement  on  another  page  of  the  com- 
ing annual  meetings  of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union  and  of  The 
Wilson  Club,  in  Chicago,  during  the  week  of  October  23.  It  is  hoped 
that  W.  O.  C.  members  will  turn  out  in  record  numbers.  There  will  be 
no  meeting  during  Christmas  week  as  heretofore  held. 
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BREEDING  OF  THE  BARN  SWALLOW  IN  TENNESSEE 

The  summer  range  of  the  Barn  Swallow  ( Hirundo  erythrogastra)  is 
not  generally  known  to  extend  as  far  south  as  Tennessee.  Various  local 
lists  from  this  state,  as  well  as  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina,  fail,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  ascertain,  to  mention  in- 
stances of  its  nesting.  In  Arkansas,  Howell’s  list  mentions  one  old  record 
of  its  having  bred  at  Clinton,  while  in  North  Carolina  Pearson  mentions 
but  three  breeding  records  known  for  that  state.  In  Kentucky,  which 
lies  north  of  and  adjacent  to  Tennessee,  I have  knowledge  of  its  being 
a fairly  common  breeder  at  several  points. 

My  own  observations  of  its  breeding  in  this  state  are  confined  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Nashville,  where  perhaps  a half  dozen  colonies 
are  now,  or  have  been,  in  existence.  The  Nashville  area  is  essentially 
a farming  district  and  the  extensive  meadows  and  large  barns  that  go 
with  stock  raising  would  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
this  species.  However,  the  bird  must  be  considered  as  relatively  scarce. 
Two  of  the  four  colonies  now  in  use  consist  of  two  or  three  pair,  another 
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of  half  a dozen,  and  the  fourth,  and  perhaps  the  longest  established, 
about  twenty-five  pairs. 

The  first,  colony  of  which  I have  record  was  observed  here  twenty 
years  ago  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Harry  Vaughn.  It  was  located  in  a small 
barn  on  the  campus  of  Vanderbilt  University,  then  in  the  suburbs,  and 
consised  of  five  or  six  pairs.  This  colony  has  long  ago  ceased  to  exist. 
In  June,  1917,  I noted  several  Barn  Swallows  going  in  and  out  of  an  old 
windowless  dwelling  which  was  standing  in  three  feet  of  water  caused 
by  the  construction  of  a large  artificial  lake.  I waded  to  and  into  the 
building  and  found  two  nests  containing  young  birds.  On  May  17,  1918, 
five  pairs  were  found  to  be  nesting  here,  two  nests  containing  five  nearly 
fresh  eggs  and  the  others  held  incomplete  sets.  This  colony  was  seven 
miles  south  of  Nashville.  The  following  year  four  pairs  made  their  nests 
in  the  building  and  as  usual  remained  about  the  lake  throughout  the 
summer.  During  the  ensuing  winter  the  old  house  was  removed  and  the 
colony  was  left  without  a home.  However,  two  pairs  were  found  to  have 
taken  up  quarters,  the  next  spring,  in  a large  barn  two  miles  further 
south,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  some  of  the  birds  which  had 
been  evicted  from  the  dwelling  in  the  lake.  This  small  colony  was  again 
in  evidence  this  year. 

In  1920  and  1921  two  or  three  nests  with  eggs  were  taken  from  as 
many  localities  by  boys  and  in  each  case  the  colonies  were  said  to  con- 
sist of  two  or  three  pairs.  The  localities  were  within  a radius  of  ten 
miles  of  the  city. 

In  July,  1922,  I discovered  by  far  the  largest  colony  and  one  which 
has  apparently  been  in  existence  for  many  years.  It  was  located  near 
Belleview,  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Nashville,  on  an  extensive  stock 
farm  comprising  hundreds  of  acres  of  pasture  lands,  a number  of  barns 
of  all  sizes  and  ages  and,  most  essential  to  the  joy  of  the  swallows,  a 
large  stock  pond.  This  colony  has  been  carefully  protected  by  the  oper- 
ator of  the  farm.  In  one  large  old  barn,  at  the  pond,  were  five  nests, 
constructed  against  the  sides  of  the  joists  supporting  the  hay  loft  and 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  Another  and  smaller  barn,  however,  seemed 
to  be  the  center  of  activity,  and  upon  investigation  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain about  twenty  nests. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  barn  was  used  as  a shelter  and  feeding  place 
for  cattle,  the  end  being  open,  and  overhead  was  a hay  loft.  All  of  the 
nests  were  built  on  the  “ bridging,”  used  to  stiffen  the  joists  supporting 
the  hay  floor,  and  were  within  from  seven  to  eight  and  a half  feet  of  the 
dirt  floor.  When  I entered  the  barn  it  was  full  of  cattle  which  had 
sought  refuge  from  the  midday  sun,  and  the  swallows  flew  in  and  out, 
within  a few  inches  of  their  backs,  apparently  unconcerned  at  their  pres- 
ence. Fi'om  most  of  the  nests  the  young  had  already  been  fledged,  though 
four  still  held  young,  and  two  held  eggs.  The  latter  were  five  and  three 
respectively  and  incubation  appeared  to  be  advanced.  Outside  some  fifty 
or  sixty  swallows  skimmed  the  pasture,  but  were  thickest  near  the  shed 
where  flies  were  thick.  They  appeared  entirely  fearless  of  my  presence, 
constantly  flying  within  a few  feet  of  me. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  1,  1922. 


Alrert  F.  Gainer. 
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A MIDNIGHT  SINGING  CATBIRD 

A short  time  ago  I heard,  for  the  first  time,  a Catbird’s  midnight 
song.  It  occurred  to  me  as  being  so  unusual  that  I made  a note  of  it. 

I returned  home  just  at  midnight  on  this  occasion,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  running  my  car  into  the  garage,  when  the  Catbird’s  song  came  to 
me.  The  bird  was  singing  in  some  trees  not  far  away  and,  although  it 
had  rained  a little  earlier  in  the  evening,  the  moon  was  shining  at  the 
time.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  sang  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  char- 
acterizes its  daylight  repertoire,  but  of  that  I could  not  be  entirely 
certain.  The  notes  were  interspersed  with  the  usual  mews  of  the  Cat- 
bird. 

Fred  J.  Pierce. 

Winthrop,  Iowa,  June  6,  1922. 

A GOLDFINCH’S  PRICKLY  HOME 

In  going  through  my  1920  notes  I find  the  following  paragraph,  on 
the  Goldfinch’s  nesting,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Wilson 
Bulletin: 

“ While  cutting  a patch  of  bull  thistles  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
I discovered  a Goldfinch’s  nest  in  one  of  the  largest  ones.  The  nest  was 
placed  in  a crotch  formed  by  the  prickly  branches  and  contained  five 
eggs.  Though  an  unsightly  object,  to  say  the  least,  the  big  thistle  was 
allowed  to  stand,  and  a watch  was  kept  of  the  nest.  Three  eggs  hatched 
August  27  and  the  remaining  two  August  28.  The  thistle  probably  pro- 
vided a good  place  in  which  to  build  a nest,  but  as  a safe  home  it  was 
almost  a failure.  On  windy  days  the  young  were  tossed  about  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  crew  of  a rowboat  would  be  on  the  ocean.  On 
several  extremely  windy  days  there  was  constant  danger  of  the  youthful 
mariners  all  being  thrown  out  of  their  pitching  ship,  and  to  relieve  my 
own  mind,  as  well  as  theirs,  I firmly  anchored  the  thistle  to  the  ground 
with  a cord.  Three  young  left  the  nest  September  11  and  the  other  two 
left  it  the  following  day.  This  seemed  to  me  a rather  late  nesting  date 
for  the  Goldfinch.” 

Ferd  J.  Pierce. 

Winthrop,  Iowa. 

[In  1899  I found  a,  nest  of  Goldfinches  in  a patch  of  bull  thistles  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  near  Grinnell,  Iowa.  This  nest  contained  four  fresh  eggs  on  that 
date.  In  twelve  days  the  eggs  were  hatched,  and  after  two  weeks  in  the 
nest  the  young  were  strong  enough  to  leave  the  nest  and  its  vicinity. — Ed.] 

A MID-APRIL  BLIZZARD  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  BIRD-LIFE 

Unseasonable  snowstorms  probably  cause  more  discomfort  to  bird- 
life  than  any  other  element  our  migrating  birds  are  forced  to  face.  The 
birds’  sense  of  migration  tells  them  when  their  northern  homes  are  ready 
for  them  and  they  hasten  there,  but  occasionally  the  weather  man  plays 
a contemptible  trick  by  changing  the  order  of  things,  and  the  birds  have 
to  suffer. 

This  was  what  happened  in  this  part  of  Iowa  in  mid-April,  1921.  It 
rained  all  day  April  15,  and  that  evening,  with  much  hard  thunder  and 
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lightning  as  a curtain-raiser,  it  commenced  snowing,  and  continued 

7 \ 

through  the  night;  all  the  next  day  we  were  in  the  grip  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned Iowa  blizzard.  It  was  worse  than  any  storm  we  had  received  dur- 
ing the  preceding  winter.  With  snow  nearly  a foot  deep  on  the  level, 
drifts  three  to  six  feet  deep  a common  occurrence,  and  in  the  blinding 
snow  as  well  (which  was  very  wet),  the  birds  were  in  a poor  position 
to  secure  food. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  blizzard,  April  16,  a number  of  Prairie 
Horned  Larks,  with  a few  Vesper  Sparrows  and  Slate-colored  Juncos, 
came  about  our  farm  buildings  in  their  apparently  unsuccessful  search 
for  food.  I gathered  up  several  shovels  of  hayseed  from  the  barn  floor 
and  scattered  it  upon  the  nearby  snow.  They  began  working  on  it  at 
once  and  could  hardly  be  driven  away  from  it.  Of  course,  it  was  soon 
buried  by  the  snow,  but  by  replenishing  the  supply  frequently,  they  had 
food  most  of  the  day. 

That  afternoon  I made  a survey  of  a nearby  wood  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  blizzard  was  affecting  bird-life.  Robins  were  humped 
up  in  the  trees  and  bushes.  A Black-crowned  Night  Heron,  snow-bound, 
sat  dejectedly  in  a tall  tree.  I saw  a Vesper  Sparrow  with  a large  chunk 
of  snow  stuck  to  its  tail,  which  by  its  weight  rendered  that  member  prac- 
tically useless.  My  greatest  surprise  came  when  I found  a number  of 
Myrtle  Warblers.  During  the  period  that  I have  kept  migration  records 
I have  never  known  them  to  appear  before  the  latter  part  of  April,  but 
the  advanced  spring  doubtless  accounted  for  their  early  arrival.  Though 
their  plumage  was  wet  and  ruffled,  they  twittered  cheerfully  as  they 
searched  for  food  among  the  fascicles  of  fresh  tamarack  leaves,  quite  un- 
mindful of  the  snow  that  fell  heavily  all  around  them.  Kinglets  worked 
by  their  side. 

That  night  Robins,  Phoebes,  and  Vesper  Sparrows  came  in  through 
the  open  doors  of  the  log-house  and  wood-house  to  seek  protection  for 
the  night. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  April  17,  dawned  bright  and  fair  and  in  a 
short  time  the  sun  had  restored  the  snow-covered  world  to  a more  cheer- 
ful state.  The  green  earth  eventually  appeared  and  the  birds  went  about 
their  duties  with  their  accustomed  vigor,  apparently  none  the  worse  for 
their  brief  exposure  to  one  of  Iowa’s  extremely  rare  mid-April  blizzards. 

Fero  J.  Pierce. 

Winthrop,  Iowa,  April  18,  1921. 


WILSON  THRUSH  IN  ASHTABULA  COUNTY,  OHIO 
On  May  7 of  the  present  year  I saw  the  first  Wilson  Thrush  noted 
for  the  season.  On  May  21  I wandered  further  than  usual  and  entered 
a thick  swampy  underbrush,  in  the  township  of  Plymouth,  Ashtabula 
County.  Ohio. 

The  day  was  fine.  I became  tired  with  my  long  walk  and  sat  down 
to  rest  on  an  old  log  near  a small  pond  of  water.  An  abundance  of  birds 
were  to  be  seen.  Presently  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  sweetest  bird 
music  I have  ever  heard.  It  was  a Wilson  Thrush  perched  on  a mossy 
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stump  in  plain  sight.  Presently  two  others  joined  in.  It  was  a time  to 
be  long  remembered.  On  June  25  I again  visited  the  place  and  heard 
the  Wood  Thrush  sing.  Back  some  distance  in  the  marsh  in  the  fork  of 
a small  tree  I found  a nest  containing  three  young  birds,  nearly  ready 
to  fly. 

I picked  one  up  to  look  at  when  it  set  up  a great  cry.  To  my  sur- 
prise two  adult  Wilson  Thrushes,  in  great  excitement,  rushed  to  the  res- 
cue. Since  June  25  I have  visited  the  place  several  times  and  always 
found  some  of  the  thrushes  about.  This  is  the  first  time  I have  found 
this  bird  nesting  in  Ohio. 

The  finding  of  the  nest  of  this  thrush  makes  me  103  species  for  this 
county. 

S.  V.  Wharkam. 

[This  thrush  nests  regularly,  but  in  small  numbers,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oberlin,  Lorain  County,  Ohio. — Ed.] 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

Taunton,  Mass.,  Sept.  13,  1922. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Wilson  Bulletin: 

Realizing  that  no  one  man  can  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  all  the 
birds  and  that  the  completeness  of  the  Life  Histories  of  North  American 
Birds  depends  on  the  cooperation  which  the  author  receives  from  others, 
1 wish  to  make  this  report  of  progress  and  appeal  to  your  readers  for 
contributions,  trusting  that  you  will  find  the  space  to  publish  it  at  an 
early  date. 

Two  volumes  have  been  published  and  the  third,  containing  the 
Petrels  and  Pelicans  and  their  Allies,  is  printed  and  should  soon  be  out. 
The  manuscript  for  the  fourth  volume,  containing  the  Ducks,  up  to  and 
including  the  Ring-necked  Duck,  is  now  in  Washington  in  finished  form 
and  ready  for  publication.  It  is  not  too  late  to  add  to  this,  when  I cor- 
rect the  galley  proof,  any  notes  of  importance  on  habits  or  distribution 
and  not  too  late  to  substitute  any  particularly  fine  photographs  for  those 
that  I have  already  selected. 

I am  now  at  work  on  the  fifth  volume,  which  will  contain  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Ducks  and  the  Geese  and  Swans.  I expect  to  finish  this 
during  the  winter  and  send  it  to  the  publishers  in  the  spring.  The  life 
histories  are  practically  all  written,  subject  to  revision,  but  the  photo- 
graphs have  not  been  selected. 

I have  no  notes  on  the  courtship  of  the  American  and  White-winged 
Scoters  or  of  any  of  the  Geese,  except  the  Canada,  or  any  of  the  Swans 
or  Tree  Ducks.  I have  no  nesting  photographs  of  Harlequin  Duck,  Bar- 
row  Goldeneye,  any  Geese  except  White-fronted  and  Canada,  any  Swans 
or  any  Tree  Ducks.  I should  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  of  notes  or 
photographs  to  fill  in  any  of  the  gaps  referred  to  above.  Or  I should  be 
glad  to  correspond  with  anyone  who  has  anything  else  to  offer.  I am, 
of  course,  well  supplied  with  photographs  illustrating  nests,  eggs  and 
young  of  all  the  common  species,  but  there  are  many  gaps  still  to  be 
filled.  I am  trying  to  read  everything  that  is  published  on  American 
birds,  but  I have  no  access  to  private  notes,  that  have  not  been  published, 
unless  they  are  sent  in  as  contributions.  I shall  soon  begin  work  on  the 
sixth  volume,  which  will  contain  the  Herons  and  Rails  and  their  Allies. 
Contributions  for  this  would  be  welcome  at  any  time.  Contributors  will 
receive  full  credit  for  whatever  material  they  send  in  and,  if  it  is  the 
material  that  I can  use,  their  names  will  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list 
to  receive  the  volumes  when  published. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  earlier  volumes  can  understand  what  is 
wanted.  Hoping  for  some  generous  cooperation,  I am, 

Very  truly  yours, 


Taunton,  Mass. 


A.  C.  Bent. 
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SHORT  VOTES  OX  THE  LIFE  HISTORIES 
OF  VARIOUS  SPECIES  OF  BIRDS 


P>Y  IRA  N.  GABRIELSON 

A few  notes  on  the  Migrant  Shrike,  intended  to  appear  with  this 
paper,  were  in  some  way  separated  and  published  in  the  Wilson  Bulletin, 
Vol.  33,  page  67. 

During-  a number  of  rears  of  studying  the  life  history  of 
birds,  particularly  that  part  correlated  with  Hie  breeding  season, 
a quantity  of  si  tort  notes  and  uncompleted  studies  of  nest  life 
have  accumulated.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  them  under  the 
above  title.  Our  knowledge  of  the  intimate  life  history  of  even 
the  commonest  species  of  birds  is  far  from  complete  and  it  is 
hoped  that  these  fragmentary  notes  may  encourage  others  to 
make  complete  studies  of  these  and  other  species  of  birds. 

Killdeer  ( Oxyechus  vociferus  vociferus ) 

Although  the  Killdeer  is  perhaps  the  most  common  shore- 
bird  in  the  United  States  little  has  been  published  concerning 
its  behavior.  I have  a few  notes  on  courtship  and  nesting  that 
were  made  in  northwestern  Iowa. 

The  behavior  during  courtship  was  witnessed  on  several  oc- 
casions. On  April  G,  1910,  I came  upon  a pair  going  through  this 
performance.  The  male  had  taken  his  station  some  distance 
from  the  female  and  at  intervals  whirled  rapidly  about  uttering 
a curious  stuttering  note  as  he  did  so.  Every  few  seconds  the 
female  advanced  a few  steps  toward  the  male  but  when  he  stopped 
to  observe  the  effect  of  his  display  she  quickly  turned  her  back 
and  appeared  perfectly  indifferent.  This  was  repeated  several 
times  until  the  female  suddenly  flew  away. 

In  this  region  the  favorite  nesting  place  was  at  the  base  of 
a hill  of  corn.  As  a usual  thing  little  or  no  attempt  was  made  to 
build  a nest — a few  pebbles  and  bits  of  corn  husks  being  the 
usual  type.  This  material  is  seldom  concentrated  into  a nest 
but  is  scattered  over  an  area  of  one  or  more  square  feet,  the  eggs 
being  deposited  on  the  ground  at  some  point  within  this  area. 
In  many  instances  the  parents  show  little  concern  for  the  nest, 
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contenting  themselves  with  giving  the  alarm  note  once  or  twice 
as  they  tlv  away. 

On  June  14,  1910,  a rather  unusual  nest  was  found.  It  was 
placed  in  a small  depression  and  carefully  lined  with  shredded 
corn  husks.  It  was  situated  near  a hill  of  corn  and  contained  at 
the  time  of  discovery,  3:00  o’clock  p.  m.,  three  eggs.  On  passing 
the  nest  at  7 :00  p.  m.  of  the  same  day  I was  rather  surprised 
to  see  that  the  fourth  egg  had  been  laid  in  the  intervening  time. 
Twenty-five  days  later  (July  9)  at  8:00  a.  m.  one  egg  had  hatched 
and  by  1 :30  p.  m.  all  the  young  were  out  and  the  shells  gone  from 
the  nest. 


Movable  blind  used  in  studying  birds’  nests 

It  was  impossible  to  approach  the  nest  on  foot  without  alarm- 
ing one  or  the  other  of  the  birds,  as  one  was  always  on  guard 
some  distance  away.  At  the  appearance  of  a person  walking  the 
one  on  guard  would  tlv  in  a circle  about  the  nest  giving  the 
alarm,  at  the  first  note  of  which  the  one  on  the  nest  ran  rapidly 
until  some  distance  away  and  then  took  wing  to  join  its  mate  in 
circling  about  the  intruder.  A man  plowing  corn  was  viewed 
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with  absolute  indifference  by  both  birds,  the  team  often  passing 
down  the  row  next  to  the  nest  without  disturbing  the  sitting 
bird.  At  an  alarm,  however,  both  birds  flew  about  the  field 
unless  the  intruder  persisted  in  approaching  the  nest.  In  such  a 
case  one  of  the  birds  dropped  to  the  ground  near  the  person, 
invariably  on  the  side  away  from  the  nest,  and  fluttered  about 
apparently  in  the  greatest  distress.  The  attitude  most  frequently 
assumed  was  as  follows:  one  wing  was  held  extended  over  the 
back,  the  other  beat  wildly  about  in  the  dust,  the  tail  feathers 
were  spread  and  the  bird  lay  flat  on  the  ground  constantly  giv- 
ing a wild  alarm  note.  This  performance  continued  until  the 
observer  came  very  near  when  the  bird  would  rise  and  run  along 
the  ground  in  a normal  manner  or  at  most  with  one  wing 
dragging  slightly  as  long  as  pursuit  was  continued.  If  the  ob- 
server turned  back  toward  the  nest,  however,  these  actions  were 
immediately  repeated.  When  the  parents  had  succeeded  in 
luring  the  intruders  about  one  hundred  vards  they  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  as  they  then  flew  awav.  However,  the  above  actions 
could  be  witnessed  indefinitely  by  returning  to  the  nest  after 
being  led  away. 

The  young  were  very  active  and  exceedingly  adept  at  hiding 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  shell.  Their  mottled 
coloring  rendered  them  almost  invisible  when  they  squatted  in 
the  rough  ground  of  the  cornfield.  They  remained  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  nest  until  July  1G,  after  which  the  parents  led  them  to  the 
shores  of  a near-by  pond. 

The  Feeding  of  Nestling  Mourning  Doves 
( Zenaklura  macroura  carolmensis ) 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1915  the  writer,  while 
engaged  in  studying  the  habits  and  behavior  of  nestling  birds, 
erected  blinds  at  several  nests  of  the  Mourning  Dove  in  an  effort 
to  learn  something  of  the  feeding  activities.  With  one  exception 
these  attempts  were  largely  failures.  In  central  Iowa,  where 
this  work  was  undertaken,  nearly  every  farm  yard  had  its  quota 
of  these  birds  nesting  in  the  groves  and  consequently  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  finding  nests  to  observe. 

Although  the  first  blind  was  erected  on  June  2,  and  such 
time  as  could  be  spared  from  other  duties  spent  in  watching 
this  nest,  no  results  were  secured.  A second  nest  was  tried 
with  similar  results,  but  better  fortune  attended  tin*  third  at- 
tempt. 
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At  all  three  nests  the  general  behavior  was  much  the  same. 
During  the  time  they  were  under  observation  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parents  brooded  almost  constantlv  while  the  one  off  duty 
was  generally  to  be  found  sitting  within  a few  yards  of  the  nest 
except  when  feeding.  The  parent  usually  left  the  nest  as  any 
one  entered  the  blind  and  often  remained  away  for  a half  hour 
or  more.  On  returning  the  bird  usually  alighted  some  distance 
from  Ihe  nest  and  slowly  approached  with  mincing  steps  often 
taking  five  minutes  or  more  to  reach  the  nest. 

At  one  nest  one  bird  sat  on  the  nest  while  the  other  occupied 

a branch  directly  over  it.  Both  of  these  birds  were  very  nervous 
*■ 

and  at  the  least  movement  or  noise  from  within  the  blind  both 
fluttered  to  the  ground  and  went  through  the  familiar  perform- 
ance used  bv  many  birds  to  draw  intruders  away  from  their  nest 

l V 

or  young;. 

t-  o 

At  the  third  nest  the  birds  were  much  less  suspicious,  and 
after  spending  some  time  for  three  different  days  the  method  of 
feeding  was  observed.  On  July  4 the  nest  was  watched  for  five 
hours.  The  only  action  that  occurred  during  that  time  was  the 
relieving  of  the  brooding  bird  after  the  first  three  hours. 

On  July  G,  when  the  blind  was  entered  at  5:30  a.  m.,  the 
adult  left  the  nest  and  did  not  return  until  7 :15  a.  in.,  when  it 
came  into  the  nest  tree  and  very  deliberately  began  to  walk 
toward  the  nest.  Ten  minutes  were  taken  in  covering  a distance 
of  as  many  feet.  This  bird  had  a peculiar  habit  of  settling  on 
the  nest  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  usual  thing  among  mourn- 
ing doves.  When  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  nest  the  parent 
began  to  ruffle  the  feathers  and  roll  the  body  from  side  to  side, 
continuing  this  performance  until  the  nest  was  reached.  Two 
or  three  more  rolling  movements  to  settle  comfortably  on  the 
nest  followed,  after  which  the  bird  became  motionless  save  for 
an  occasional  slow  turning  of  the  head.  Life  at  a mourning  dove 
nest  became  exceedingly  monotonous  for  the  observer,  but  settling- 
down  for  a long  wait  1 determined  to  stay  all  day  if  necessary  to 
see  the  feeding  operation.  Fortunately  this  was  not  necessary 
as  at  7 :30  a.  m.  a squab  backed  toward  the  blind  and  getting 
from  beneath  the  parent  raised  its  head  and  mutely  begged  for 
food.  The  adult  (presumably  the  female)  responded  immedi- 
ately by  opening  her  beak  and  allowing  the  nestling  to  thrust  its 
beak  into  one  corner  of  her  mouth.  Hhe  then  shut  her  beak  on 
that  of  the  nestling  and  after  remaining  motionless  for  a short 
time  began  a slow  pumping  motion  of  the  head.  The  muscles 
of  her  throat  could  be  seen  to  twitch  violently  at  intervals,  con- 
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tinning  about  a minute,  when  the  nestling  withdrew  its  beak. 
The  other  nestling  then  inserted  its  beak  and  the  process  was 
repeated,  15  seconds  elapsing  before  its  beak  was  removed.  With 
intervals  varying  from  5 to  10  seconds  (watch  in  hand)  four 
such  feedings,  two  to  each  nestling,  occurred.  The  nestling  not 
being  fed  was  continually  trying  to  insert  its  beak  in  that  of  tin* 
parent  and  at  the  fifth  feeding  both  succeeding  in  accomplishing 
this  at  the  same  time.  The  nestlings’  beaks  were  inserted  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  parent’s  month  and  remained  in  place  during 
the  feeding  operation  although  I could  not  say  whether  or  not 
both  received  food.  While  being  fed  the  nestlings  frequently 
jerked  the  head  from  side  to  side  and  also  followed  the  motion  of 
the  parent’s  beak  by  raising  and  lowering  themselves  by  the  use 
of  the  legs.  They  were  not  more  than  live  days  old  but  had  better 
use  of  their  muscles  than  the  young  of  passerine  birds  at  from 
eight  to  ten  days  of  age.  The  entire  process  described  above 
occupied  about  six  minutes,  after  which  the  nestlings  crawled 
back  beneath  the  parent. 

Shortly  after  making  these  observations  an  interesting  article 
on  the  rock  dove  which  appeared  in  the  Auk  * attracted  my  at- 
tention. In  this  article  the  account  of  the  feeding  process  is  as 
follows:  “The  feeding  of  the  young  with  the  so-called  ‘pigeon 
milk’  by  both  parents  is  an  interesting  phenomenon.  The  adult 
thrusts  its  bill  deep  down  into  the  sides  of  the  bill  of  the  squab, 
vibrates  its  wings  and  works  its  neck  muscles  in  a pumping 
manner.  The  squab,  when  not  actually  engaged  in  the  feeding 
process,  waves  its  wings  and  calls  in  beseeching,  whistling  notes 
for  more.” 

Apparently  here  were  two  radically  different  methods  of 
feeding  practiced  by  two  closely  related  species,  but  this  dis- 
crepancy may  be  explained  by  the  following  quotation  from 
Tegetmeier.f  “ To  receive  nourishment  the  young  thrusts  its 
beak  into  the  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  old  bird,  in  such  a position 
that  the  soft  food  which  is  disgorged  from  the  crop  of  the  parent, 
with  a sort  of  convulsive  shudder,  is  received  into  the  lower 
mandible  or  jaw  which  is  widely  expanded  to  receive  it.  It  is 
singular  that  so  simple  an  action  as  (his  should  have  been  so 
greatly  misrepresented  as  it  has  been  by  many  writers.  Even  so 

* Townsend,  Chas.  W.,  M.D.  Notes  cn  the  Rock  Dove  ( Columba 
domestica) , Auk,  Yol.  XXXII,  July,  1915. 

fTegetmeier,  W.  B.  F.  Z.  S.  Pigeons;  their  structure,  varieties,  hab- 
its and  management.  London,  1868. 
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good  an  observer  as  Yarrell  described  in  his  ‘ British  Birds  ’ the 
old  pigeons  as  feeding  the  young  by  placing  their  beaks  in  the 
months  of  the  little  ones,  and  overlooked  altogether  the  beautiful 
adaptation  of  the  broad  spoon  shaped  lower  jaw  to  the  habits  of 
the  animals.” 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  errors  of  observation  present  or 
that  the  doves  have  two  different  methods  of  feeding  the  squabs, 
possibly  at  different  periods  of  the  nest  life.  My  own  experiences 
with  the  Mourning  Dove  lead  me  to  believe  that  Tegetmeier’s 
account  is  correct.  However,  I call  attention  to  it  here  with  the 
hope  that  some  one  who  has  the  opportunity  will  get  at  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

Downy  Woodpecker  ( Drijohates  pu'besccns  mcdianus) 

Although  1 made  many  efforts  to  find  a woodpecker’s  nest  so 
situated  as  to  permit  close-range  study,  some  condition  necessary 
to  success  was  always  lacking. 

The  nearest  approach  to  achievement  was  with  a pair  of 
downy  woodpeckers.  However,  the  factor  here  working  against 
success  was  that  the  young  left  the  nest  before  the  study  was 
fairly  under  way. 

This  nest  was  located  about  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground  in 
an  old  gnarled  boxelder  tree.  It  contained  at  the  time  of  dis- 
covery, June  2,  1915,  four  well-developed  young.  As  soon  as  the 
nest  was  located  a blind  was  erected  and  observations  were 
started  and  carried  on  for  an  hour.  On  June  3 the  study  was 
continued  but  after  two  hours,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
move  the  blind  closer,  the  young  left  the  nest.  During  the  three 
hours  the  nest  was  under  observation  the  four  young  were  fed 
IS  times,  21  by  the  female  bird  and  27  by  the  male.  The  young 
were  very  noisy  and  during  the  absence  of  the  parent  kept  thrust- 
ing their  heads  out  of  the  nest  opening,  screeching  all  the  time. 
As  one  of  the  parents  approached  within  sight  the  noise  re- 
doubled until  one  was  fed. 

Little  was  learned  regarding  the  nature  of  the  food.  The 
distance  of  fifty  feet  was  too  great  even  with  glasses  to  identify 
the  food  carried  in  the  beak  although  it  was  practically  always 
visible.  Twice  the  male,  foraging  on  a nearby  tree  trunk,  was 
seen  to  catch  spiders  and  on  four  different  occasions  a shiny 
brown  larva  was  seen  protruding  from  the  beak  of  a parent 
bird  as  he  scrambled  along  a branch  of  an  oak  within  ten  feet 
of  the  blind. 
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Doth  parents  had  stereotyped  routes  of  approaching  the  nest 
and  rarely  deviated  from  them.  This  was  to  be  expected  as  Ihey 
had  been  feeding  the  young  at  the  time  these  observations  were 
made,  practically  the  normal  time  for  the  nestlings  to  remain 
in  the  nest,  and  they  therefore  had  opportunity  to  establish 
regular  habits. 

Attempts  were  made  to  study  nests  of  red-lieaded  woodpeckers 
and  flickers  but  because  of  unfavorable  location  little  result 
was  secured.  A flicker’s  nest  situated  near  enough  to  the  ground 
to  make  blind  work  feasible  was  found.  The  nest,  however,  was 
beside  a street  in  the  city  limits  and  interruptions  were  so  fre- 
quent that  the  work  was  given  up.  By  watching  an  hour  one 
morning  from  across  the  street  we  found  that  the  female  remained 
on  the  nest  almost  constantly.  During  the  hour  the  male  came, 
entered  the  nest  with  the  female  five  times,  remaining  from 
three  to  five  minutes  at  each  visit.  He  was  evidently  feeding  by 
regurgitation  as  no  food  was  ever  visable  in  the  beak.  After  the 
young  birds  left  the  nest  the  pair  were  frequently  noted  feeding 
the  young  by  a regurgitative  process.  This  continued  for  at 
least  two  days. 

The  parent  usually  alighted  upon  the  tree  above  the  fledgling 
to  be  fed  and  the  “ pumping  ” was  a comparatively  easy  process 
although  always  accompanied  by  considerable  muscular  effort. 
Once  the  male  alighted  below  a youngster  hanging  nearly  head 
down  on  a small  tree  trunk  and  the  contortions  resulting  from 
the  attempt  were  amusing  to  an  onlooker  though  doubtless  a 
very  serious  matter  to  the  actors.  Whether  the  youngster  re- 
ceived  any  food  or  not  I cannot  say. 

Wood  Be  wee  ( Myiochancs  vircns  v ireus.) 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1915,  while  engaged  in 
securing  photographs  of  birds  and  nests  for  nature  work  in  the 
schools,  I was  able  to  make  a few  notes  on  some  of  the  birds 
while  waiting  for  suitable  poses  and  views. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  birds  was  a wood  pewee, 
whose  nest,  discovered  on  June  30,  contained  three  eggs.  It 
was  saddled  on  a long  straight  limb  of  an  elm  perhaps  fifteen 
feet  from  the  ground  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  The  only  foliage  on  this  branch  was  a spreading 
spray  of  leaves  several  feet  beyond  the  nest.  One  would  think 
that  a nest  so  located  would  be  easily  discovered  but  such  was 
not  the  case.  While  conspicuously  located  it  was  cunningly 
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woven  onto  the  branch  and  so  thoroughly  covered  with  lichens 
that  I could  scarcely  believe  it  was  a nest  even  after  seeing  the 
bird  alight  upon  it.  From  below  it  looked  to  be  simply  a lichen- 
covered  knot  or  a small  fungous  growth  upon  the  limb  and  only 
after  we  were  on  a level  with  it  did  it  seem  at  all  conspicuous. 

On  returning  to  this  piece  of  woodland,  July  13,  this  nest  was 
found  to  contain  two  newly  hatched  young.  At  this  time  the 
limb  was  sawed  off  and  lowered  to  within  three  feet  of  the 


Wood  Pewee  brooding  newly  hatched  young 


ground  and  firmly  fastened  to  strong  stakes.  When  we  re- 
turned  several  hours  later  we  found  one  of  the  parents  brooding 
contentedly  on  (he  nest.  We  were  regarded  with  absolute  in- 
difference as  we  approached  to  within  six  feet  to  take  a photo- 
graph. Altogether  four  hours  were  spent  in  the  blind  erected  at 
this  nest  and  seven  feedings  were  recorded  at  this  time.  The 
weather  was  hot  and  the  nestlings  newly  hatched,  consequently, 
brooding  and  shade  were  of  more  importance  at  this  stage  of 
the  nestling  period  than  later  when  the  growing  birds  need  rela- 
tively great  quantities  of  food.  The  minute  insects  brought  could 
not  be  identified. 

The  blind  was  entered  at  7 :45  the  next  morning  and  immediate 
preparations  for  taking  photos  were  made.  The  brooding  bird 
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was  not  disturbed  by  my  entrance  into  the  blind  but  as  the 
camera  lens  appeared  in  the  opening  of  the  blind  she  left  Ihe 
nest  and  dashed  repeatedly  at  the  lens,  snapping  her  mandibles 
vigorously.  This  continued  for  several  minutes  before  she  finally 
returned  to  the  nest.  At  intervals  during  Ihe  morning  she  re- 
newed her  attack  on  the  lens  but  aside  from  this  paid  no  at- 
tention to  either  the  blind  or  my  movements. 

The  female  brooded  regularly  throughout  the  morning,  usually 
staying  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  between  trips  for  food. 
In  the  early  morning  hours  while  the  nest  was  shaded  the  brood- 
ing bird  sat  closely  on  the  nest.  As  the  sun  struck  the  nest  dur- 
ing  the  heat  of  the  day  the  parent  stood  in  the  nest  with  partially 
extended  wings  and  open  mouth. 

Several  times  the  brooding  bird  left  the  nest  to  dash  out  after 
a passing  insect,  sometimes  succeeding  and  sometimes  failing  in 
capturing  it.  On  every  occasion  of  feeding  the  nestlings,  the 
legs  and  antennae  of  small  insects,  largely  dipterous,  were  visible 
in  the  beak  of  the  parent  bird. 

Both  birds  were  quiet  about  the  nest  and  apparently  ab- 
solutely unafraid  of  either  the  blind  or  a person.  Several  times 
in  watching  various  species  of  birds  I have  noticed  the  same 
absolute  lack  of  fear  in  individuals  and  it  has  always  been  cor- 
related with  the  same  period  of  the  nest  life,  namely,  the  first 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  hatching.  It  seems  that 
at  this  time  the  brooding  instinct  reaches  the  stage  of  highest 
intensity  during  the  nestling  period  and  almost,  if  not  quite, 
completely  inhibits  the  instinct  of  fear.  The  following  species 
of  birds,  which  in  my  experience  are  usually  among  the  most 
timid  and  retiring,  have  exhibited  this  same  behavior:  King  Rail, 
Least  Bittern  and  Pied-billed  Grebe.  The  bittern  and  the  rail 
allowed  me  to  touch  them  knd  pecked  at  my  fingers  like  an  angry 
hen.  Such  birds  as  the  chickadee,  robin,  bluebird,  and  others  more 
familiar  with  human  beings  also  have  frequently  allowed  unusual 
liberties  to  be  taken  with  them  at  this  period. 

Bronzed  Grackle  ( Quiscalus  quiscula  aeneu-s ) 

Although  one  of  the  most  common  birds  in  Marshall  County 
the  Bronzed  Grackle  was  by  no  means  the  least  interesting. 
Every  coniferous  grove  for  miles  around  Marshalltown  con- 
tained its  breeding  colony  of  grackles. 

A nest  in  one  of  these  colonies  located  close  to  town  was 
chosen  for  the  work  of  securing  photos  of  the  feeding  activities 
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of  the  grackles.  The  nesting  grove  consisted  of  spruce,  white 
pine,  cedar,  apple,  and  plum  trees  with  a hedge  of  mulberries  on 
the  north.  It  contained  approximately  thirty  nests,  sixteen  of 
which  were  occupied  on  Mav  30,  the  date  on  which  the  work  was 
started. 

Attention  was  lirst  attracted  particularly  to  this  colony  by 
the  curious  and  unusual  feeding  habits  of  the  birds.  Instead  of 
foraging  closely  about,  the  orchard,  barn  yard,  and  near-by  fields, 


Bronzed  Grackle  male  feeding  young 


as  is  the  common  habit  of  the  species  in  this  locality,  a steady 
flight  of  birds  was  noted  leaving  the  colony  and  an  equal  number 
were  noted  returning  in  another  flyway  loaded  with  food  for 
the  nestlings. 

On  investigating  the  reason  for  this,  a very  interesting  state 
of  affairs  was  discovered.  The  nesting  grove  under  considera- 
tion was  located  on  a slight  knoll  facing  the  northeast  about 
three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the  Iowa  River.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  river  was  out  of  its  banks  with  flood  water  and  had 
spread  out  over  the  lowlands  to  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the 
grove.  At  the  point  towards  which  the  Grackle  flight  was  di- 
rected was  located  a blue-grass  pasture  nearly  level  but  con- 
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taming  numerous  little  elevations  of  a few  inches  above  the 
remainder  of  the  land.  The  water  was  just  deep  enough  to  cover 
the  grass  on  the  lower  parts  but  to  leave  t lie  tops  of  the  vegetation 
on  these  slight  elevations  still  above  water.  This  condition  ob- 
tained over  a strip  of  approximately  a rod  out  into  the  pasture. 
This  high  water  had  caused  a great  migration  of  cutworms, 
earthworms,  crickets,  spiders,  tumble  bugs,  ground  beetles,  and 
other  insects  into  the  short  grass  on  these  little  knolls.  From 
one  of  these  little  points  containing  slightly  less  than  one  square 
foot  I secured  thirteen  earthworms. 

It  was  in  this  territory  that  the  Grackles  were  feeding.  Not 
only  Grackles  but  Robins,  Meadowlarks,  Cowbirds,  and  Green 
Herons  were  busily  feeding  on  these  refugees.  It  was  rather 
surprising  to  me  to  see  such  birds  working  in  the  shallow  water 
but  the  flood  had  provided  a bountiful  harvest  and  the  birds  were 
making  the  most  of  it.  A strong  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
northeast  and  both  grackles  and  robins  feeding  from  the  grove 
flew  close  to  the  ground  on  the  outbound  trip  while  on  the  re- 
turn they  rose  high  in  the  air  and  came  sailing  in  with  the 
wind.  The  two  movements  were  practically  continuous  and  gave 
the  birds  the  appearance  of  flying  in  a giant  elipse. 

To  obtain  some  idea  of  the  number  of  trips  made  by  the 
parents,  attempts  were  made  to  count  the  birds  returning  laden 
with  food.  During  one  hour,  from  ten  to  eleven  in  the  morning, 
53  Grackles  entered  the  eastern  half  of  the  grove.  From  12 :15 
to  1 :15  p.  m.  two  observers,  each  watching  half  the  side  of  the 
grove  facing  the  river,  counted  a total  of  217  birds  returning 
from  this  feeding  ground  carrying  food  to  the  young.  This  is 
an  average  of  over  three  to  a minute  and  as  there  were  sixteen 
nests  with  young,  or  a total  of  32  parents  feeding,  each  parent 
must  have  made  about  six  trips  per  hour. 

All  the  nests  in  this  colony  were  or  similar  construction.  If 
in  conifers  they  were  among  the  short  branches  near  the  tops, 
while  in  the  plums  they  were  built  wherever  a suitable  fork  was 
found.  The  nest  consisted  of  a foundation  of  small  sticks,  a 
body  of  corn  husks  and  morning  glory  stems  and  a lining  of  fine 
grass,  root  fibers,  wool,  and  feathers. 

A blind  was  placed  in  position  at  a nest  seven  feet  from  the 
ground  in  a plum  tree  on  May  30  at  11:00  a.  m.  At  1:00  p.  m. 
I entered  the  blind  and  found  the  parents  somewhat  nervous  so 
only  remained  about  two  hours.  Only  the  female  summoned  up 
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courage  to  feed  during-  that  time  and  she  fed  both  nestlings  each 
trip  but  the  last.  Eleven  minutes  after  entering  the  blind  the 
female  appeared  carrying  two  earthworms  and  two  or  more  un- 
recognized insects.  After  hopping  nervously  about  from  limb  to 
limb  above  the  nest  she  hurriedlv  fed  both  nestlings  and  left. 
At  the  sixth  feeding  she  carried  seven  cutworms  in  her  beak  and 
fed  them  one  at  a time  to  the  two  nestlings.  On  the  last  feeding 
she  came  three  times  and  thrust  her  bill  into  the  nestling’s  mouth 
apparently  without  feeding.  On  the  fourth  return  she  fed  one 
nestling,  and  the  fifth  time  returned  and  gave  the  remainder  of 
the  food  to  the  same  one. 

On  May  31  I watched  this  nest  from  ten  o’clock  until  three, 
during  which  time  the  young  were  fed  20  times,  the  male  feed- 
ing nine  and  the  female  seventeen  times.  On  two  occasions  the 
parents  arrived  at  the  nest  simultaneously  to  feed. 

During  the  thirty-three  feedings  observed  in  the  seven  hours’ 
watching,  12  earthworms,  9 crickets,  GO  cutworms,  2 spiders,  2 
kernels  of  corn,  and  7 or  more  unknown  insects  were  fed  to  the 
nestlings.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  there  may  have  been 
other  material  fed,  but  that  these  numbers  were  actually  counted. 
The  term  “cutworm”  is  rather  broad,  but  the  word  is  here  used 
to  cover  the  dull  greasy -looking  caterpillars  usually  known  to 
the  farmer  as  cutworms.  The  grackle’s  habit  of  carrying  worms 
crosswise  of  the  beak  made  it  comparatively  easy  to  count  them 
at  this  nest. 

When  we  returned  here  on  the  morning  of  June  1 we  found 
the  nest  destroyed  and  our  blind  torn  down,  evidently  the  work 
of  boys,  from  footprints  about  the  place. 

During  the  second  day  at  the  nest  both  birds  became  very 
tame  and  unsuspicious  and  the  male  frequently  indulged  in  a 
curious  half  song  accompanied  by  an  odd  acrobatic  performance. 

I have  frequently  seen  this  performance  at  a distance  and  can 
not  suppose  that  it  is  anything  new,  but  at  a distance  of  two  feet 
it  impressed  me  as  most  ludicrous.  The  following  excerpt  from 
my  notebook  for  that  date  is  evidence  of  the  impression  it  made 
at  the  time:  “ The  song  is  brought  out  by  jerking  open  the  wings 
and  tail  and  jerking  the  body  upwards  as  if  trying  to  fly  when 
stuck  fast.  The  resulting  hum]*  much  resembled,  I imagine,  the 
one  given  by  Mark  Twain’s  famous  frog  in  his  historic  buck  shot 
laden  performance.” 
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Yellow  Warbler  (Dcndroica  aestiva  aestiva) 

During  the  spring  of  1915,  while  attempting  to  secure  photo- 
graphs of  birds  for  school  work  1 had  my  blind  at  two  yellow 
warbler  nests  without  succeeding  in  getting  any  very  good  nega- 
tives. The  color  of  the  birds  seemed  to  be  the  great  drawback 
to  securing  good  results,  as  in  most  negatives  they  appeared  prac- 
tically indistinguishable  from  the  dark  green  background  of  the 
leaves.  I did,  however,  succeed  in  securing  a few  notes  on  their 
behavior  at  the  nest. 

Nest  No.  1 was  discovered  on  June  Id  and  contained  at  this 
time  four  eggs.  The  nest  was  located  in  one  of  a row  of  goose- 
berry bushes  and  was  approximately  two  feet  from  the  ground. 
June  20  the  eggs  were  hatching  and  on  June  21  the  blind  was 
erected,  observations  starting  at  9 :00  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  June 
22.  This  nest  was  watched  for  two  hours  on  June  22  and  one  hour 
on  June  24.  When  I returned  to  the  blind  on  June  28  the  young- 
had  disappeared.  During  these  three  hours  the  male  fed  the 
young  ten  times,  the  female  came  fourteen  times,  and  four  times 
while  I was  busy  with  the  camera  I failed  to  note  the  sex  of  the 
parent  or  material  fed.  Both  parents  were  nervous,  active  little 
folks  and  except  for  their  fortunate  habit  of  carrying  things  in 
the  tip  of  the  bill  I would  have  been  at  a loss  to  learn  anything 
of  the  material  fed.  When  feeding  the  small  green  larva,  so  com- 
mon at  this  season  of  the  year,  they  carried  many  of  them  by  one 
end,  the  other  end  dangling  loose.  Apparently  nothing  else  was 
carried  at  these  times  as  I could  see  through  the  parted  mandi- 
bles behind  the  larva.  On  one  visit  the  male  came  with  seven  of 
these  larvce  hanging  from  his  beak.  He  tried  to  ram  them  all 
down  the  throat  of  one  nestling  at  one  time  but  failed  in  this 
and  had  to  give  them  in  three  instalments.  Usually  the  larvae 
were  picked  from  the  bushes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
nest  and  brought  in  one  or  two  at  a trip.  Forty-six  recognized 
objects  were  fed  in  28  visits,  including  20  green  larva,  3 winged 
insects,  2 spiders,  and  11  or  more  small,  much  crushed  objects 
which  I could  not  recognize  at  all. 

Several  times  the  male  gave  the  worms  he  brought  to  the 
female  who  in  turn  fed  them  to  a nestling.  The  male  was  much 
the  more  timid  of  the  two  in  this  pair  of  birds.  He  made  seven 
attempts  to  approach  the  nest  on  his  first  visit  on  the  morning 
of  June  24,  while  the  female  sat  on  the  nest  brooding.  On  such 
an  occasion  the  female  awaited  the  approach  of  the  male  with 
the  food  with  open  mouth  and  quivering  wings.  Her  behavior 
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very  closely  resembled  that  of  a fledgling  bird  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  a parent  with  food. 

Nest  No.  2 was  discovered  when  hardlv  finished  on  June  13. 

%/ 

On  the  16th  it  contained  two  eggs  and  on  the  18th  four  eggs. 
Incubation  had  commenced  on  the  18th  as  I saw  the  male  feeding 
the  female  on  the  nest  several  times.  These  eggs  hatched  on 
June  21),  making  the  incubation  period  about  eleven  days.  Only 
two  of  the  eggs  hatched,  the  other  two  remaining  in  the  nest  for 
some  time. 

On  June  30  the  blind  was  erected  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  use  it  the  same  day.  The  birds,  however,  proved  so  wild  I 
gave  it  up  and  it  was  not  until  July  3 at  3:30  p.  m.  that  any- 
thing could  be  accomplished.  In  direct  contrast  with  the  other 
pair  of  warblers,  the  female  at  this  nest  was  wild  and  nervous, 
the  male  feeding  twenty-four  times  and  the  female  ten  during 
the  three  hours  the  nest  was  under  observation.  The  male  had 
fed  eleven  times  before  the  female  became  enough  reconciled  to 
the  blind  to  feed  the  young.  During  this  time  the  young  were 
fed  thirty-four  times,  during  which  26  green  larvae,  11  small 
winged  insects,  1 spider,  and  7 unrecognized  objects  were  fed 
to  the  young.  As  remarked  in  discussing  the  first  yellow  warbler 
nest  the  habit  of  carrying  food  in  the  tip  of  the  bill  was  marked 
and  made  it  comparatively  easy  to  identify  larvae.  At  both  these 
nests  there  was  a great  abundance  of  small  dipterous  insects  and 
small  larvae  within  a few  inches  or  feet.  This  may  have  had 
some  influence  on  the  quantity  of  food  carried  on  each  trip  by  the 
parent  as  I have  noted  other  warblers  with  beaks  fully  loaded 
coming  to  the  nest.  At  these  nests  there  were  few  times  when 
more  than  one  insect  was  carried. 

The  excreta  at  both  nests  was  disposed  of  either  by  swallowing 
or  carrying  away  and  the  nests  were  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

Kedstart  ( Setoplaga  rubicilla) 

On  June  26,  1915,  while  camping  on  Mormons  Kidge  north  of 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  I discovered  a redstart  nest  containing 
one  egg.  This  was  a dainty  nest  woven  of  grass,  hair,  and  root- 
lets in  a fork  of  a hazel  bush  about  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
On  each  of  the  two  succeeding  days,  June  27  and  28,  an  egg  was 
laid  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  latter  date  incubation  com- 
menced. 1 watched  the  nest  for  three  hours  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  28th.  During  this  period  t he  male  came  once  to  feed  the 
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female  and  sang-  at  the  nest  for  some  time  before  taking  li  is 
departure. 

On  July  13  I returned  to  Mormons  Ridge  and  found  three 
young  about  three  or  four  days  old.  1 immediately  erected  a 
blind  at  the  nest  and  returning  at  four  in  the  afternoon  found 
the  parents  still  making  more  or  less  fuss  over  the  blind.  I 
returned  at  7:50  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  and  staid  until 
11:40  a.  m.  During  this  time  1 succeeded  in  exposing  many 
films  but  failed  to  secure  good  negatives. 

During  the  live  and  one-half  hours  that  I watched  the  nest 
the  nestlings  had  30  feedings,  10  of  which  were  made  by  the 
female  and  20  by  the  male.  I found  it  impossible  under  the 
conditions  at  this  nest  to  identify  much  of  the  food  except  in  a 
very  general  way.  The  bushes  simply  swarmed  with  minute  in- 
sects, mostly  dipterous,  and  small  green  larva,  a large  portion  of 
which  were  geometrids.  Twenty-two  winged  insects,  sixteen 
larvae,  one  fly,  and  one  spider  were  recognized  during  the  thirty 
feedings,  and  on  three  occasions  when  the  young  were  fed  I 
could  make  out  nothing  as  to  its  character. 

Of  the  two  parents  the  female  was  much  the  more  shy  and 
timid.  The  day  was  hot  and  the  nest  partially  exposed  to  the 
sunshine.  The  male  seemed  to  realize  the  necessity  for  brooding 
the  young.  Several  times  he  chased  the  female  through  the  bushes 
scolding  angrily  until  she  settled  on  the  nest.  I can  not  say 
whether  he  was  really  trying  to  force  her  to  brood  the  young 
but  his  actions  had  every  appearance  of  such  an  effort.  The 
female  was  manifestly  much  worried  by  the  blind  while  she  was 
brooding.  At  first  she  twisted  and  turned  continuously,  but 
toward  the  end  of  the  observation  she  became  more  quiet. 

The  male  at  this  nest  displayed  a greater  freedom  from 
“nerves”  than  any  male  bird  I ever  watched.  When  feeding  he 
came  boldly  to  the  nest  after  the  first  two  trials.  The  click  of 
the  camera,  which  was  sufficient  to  send  the  female  from  the  nest 
in  headlong  panic,  merely  caused  him  to  lift  his  head  and  stare 
into  my  face  through  the  peep-hole  in  the  blind,  which  was 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  away.  It  was  very  evident  that 
he  saw  nothing  to  fear  in  the  muslin  blind  or  the  clicks  that  em- 
anated from  it  and  that  he  could  not  understand  the  absurd  be- 
havior of  his  wife.  She  gradually  became  reconciled  to  the  situa- 
tion when  she  saw  no  harm  coming  to  her  mate. 

The  actions  of  the  two  birds,  however,  were  very  interesting 
and  1 only  wished  it  were  possible  to  remain  longer. 
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Robin  (. Planesticus  migrciitorius  migratorius ) 

During  the  course  of  several  years’  study  of  nestling  birds  and 
behavior  of  parents  at  the  nest  I had  occasion  to  work  at  two 
robins'  nests.  The  tirst  one  was  a full  day  study  at  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  and  the  second  a period  of  ten  hours  spent  over  several 
days  securing  photographs.  During  this  time  notes  were  made 
on  the  behavior  of  the  birds. 

Nest  No.  1 was  located  in  an  apple  tree  about  eight  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  was  in  all  respects  a typical  robin’s  nest  both  in 
structure  and  location.  It  was  necessary  to  build  a plaform  for 
the  blind  in  order  to  see  into  the  nest.  The  special  purpose  of 
the  study  was  to  determine  if  possible  the  amount  of  fruit  fed  to 
the  young  under  favorable  conditions.  Within  twenty  yards  of 
the  nest  tree  lav  a 2-acre  held  of  strawberries  and  the  edge  of  a 
20-acre  cherry  orchard  a hundred  and  fifty  yards  away,  both  con- 
tabling  an  abundance  of  ripe  fruit.  The  two  nestlings  were  well 
grown,  in  fact  almost  ready  to  leave  the  nest.  The  nest  was 
under  observation  from  4:20  a.  m.  until  8:00  p.  m.  on  June  30, 
1013. 

During  this  time  the  female  brought  food  to  the  nest  43  times 
and  fed  a total  of  71  objects  to  the  young.  On  ten  occasions  she 
fed  both  young  from  the  supply  she  carried.  Nestling  No.  1 was 
fed  27  times  and  No.  2,  20  times.  The  food  was  somewhat  roughly 
classified  as  follows:  15  crickets,  1 grasshopper,  5 maybeetles,  0 
other  beetles,  1 bug,  10  cutworms,  4 other  larvae,  22  earthworms, 
and  7 or  more  insects  so  badly  mutilated  as  to  be  unrecognizable. 
As  many  as  four  earthworms  were  counted  dangling  from  the 
beak  on  one  trip.  It  is  not  desired  that  this  be  considered  the 
maximum  number  but  rather  the  minimum.  In  other  words,  out 
of  a mass  of  worms  carried  four  were  actually  distinguished  out 
of  possibly  a greater  number. 

The  female  did  all  the  feeding,  the  male  spending  his  time  in 
the  tops  of  nearby  trees,  singing.  The  young  were  well  feathered 
out  and  the  nest  well  shaded,  which  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  brooding  while  the  nest  was  under  observation. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  a farmer  started  plowing  a piece  of 
around  about  150  yards  away  and  the  female  at  once  commenced 
to  visit  this  land  to  pick  up  the  earthworms  exposed  by  the  plow. 
She  continued  to  feed  earthworms  as  long  as  the  plowing  was 
carried  on. 

The  amazing  thing  lo  me  in  this  day’s  observations  was  the 
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fact  that  no  fruit  was  brought  to  the  nestlings,  although  straw- 
berries and  cherries,  both  fruits  for  which  the  robins  have  a 
fondness,  were  convenient.  I often  saw  adult  robins  feeding  on 
the  two  fruits  but  this  bird  never  brought  any  fruit  to  the  nest- 
lings. 

Nest  No.  2 was  discovered  June  5,  11)15.  It  contained  four 
eggs  which  hatched  on  June  10.  The  blind  was  erected  on  the 
fifth  some  distance  away  and  moved  nearer  a few  feet  at  a time, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  eggs  had  hatched  the  parents  were  quite 
reconciled  to  its  presence.  To  facilitate  moving,  it  was  put  upon 
an  open  top  buggy  and  moved  about  not  only  to  this  nest  but  to 
several  others  in  the  vicinity. 

This  nest  was  under  observation  11  hours  and  45  minutes 
during  five  different  dates  as  follows:  June  11,  3 hours  and  20 
minutes;  June  12,  2 hours  and  20  minutes;  June  10,  1 hour  and 
50  minutes;  June  17,  2 hours  and  15  minutes;  June  18,  1 hour; 
June  21,  1 hour. 

This  nest  was  in  an  apple  tree  in  the  midst  of  an  orchard. 
Mulberry  trees  and  raspberry  bushes  were  near  by,  but  at  no 
time  while  I watched  did  the  parents  feed  any  fruit  to  the  nest- 
lings. The  female  was  frequently  seen  feeding  on  the  mulberries 
and  a dock  of  golddnches  were  noted  once  feeding  on  the  ripen- 
ing fruit. 

During  this  time  the  nestlings  were  fed  34  times  by  the  male 
and  10  times  by  the  female,  a total  of  53.  This  difference  was 
not  due  to  any  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  female  but  to  the 
necessity  of  brooding  the  young.  During  the  53  feedings  8 cut- 
worms, 46  larvae  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  may  have  been 
cutworms,  38  earthworms,  1 maybeetle,  2 other  beetles,  1 grass- 
hopper, 3 crickets,  and  13  unrecognized  forms  were  detected  out 
of  a probably  greater  number.  On  28  visits  only  one  nestling 
was  fed,  on  19  two  were  fed,  and  on  7 the  entire  brood  of  three 
shared  in  the  load  of  food  carried. 

The  robins  secured  most  of  the  food  in  a cornbeld  a few  yards 
away — picking  up  the  earthworms  and  cutworms  exposed  by 
cultivation  on  three  out  of  the  five  days.  At  other  times  they 
foraged  in  the  garden  and  about  the  orchard. 

The  excreta  was  carried  away  eight  times  and  devoured  a like 
number. 

On  June  lltli  the  female  brooded  1 hour  and  55  minutes  out 
of  a total  time  of  3 hours  and  20  minutes  the  nest  was  under 
observation.  On  the  12th  46  minutes  were  spent  in  brooding  out 
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of  2 hours  and  20  minutes;  on  the  16th  1 hour  and  23  minutes 
out  of  1 hour  and  50  minutes;  on  the  17th,  56  minutes  out  of  2 
hours  and  15  minutes;  and  on  the  18th,  13  minutes  out  of  1 hour. 

On  the  21st  the  young  left  the  nest.  The  parents  at  this  nest 
were  exceeedingly  business-like  in  the  care  of  their  young.  They 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  blind  and  carried  on  their  activ- 
ities in  a regular  stereotyped  style.  Both  had  a regular  method 
of  approach  to  the  nest. 

BREEDING  OF  THE  GOSHAWK 
( A cc  ipter  atr  i cap  ill  u s ) 


At 


Petersham,  Worcester  County, 
And  Other  Bird  Notes  from  P 


Massachusetts, 

ETERSII  AM 


P»Y  J.  A.  FARLEY 

I take  pleasure  in  reporting  the  breeding  of  the  Goshawk 
(A.  < itricapillus ) last  spring  in  Petersham,  Massachusetts.  This 
is  the  first  record  of  the  breeding  of  the  Goshawk  (A.  atricapil- 
lus)  in  the  state.  Such  an  event  has  long  been  looked  for  as  in- 
dividuals of  the  species  have  been  seen  in  summer  more  than 
once  in  the  past  in  Massachusetts.  The  last  summer  record  of 
the  species  was  by  Mr.  Gerald  H.  Thayer  who  saw  an  immature 
Goshawk,  August  15,  1900,  in  Berkshire  County  this  state.  (Auk, 
XIX,  1902,  p.  296) 

The  two  young  birds  in  the  Petersham  Goshawk’s  nest  were 
taken  alive,  in  the  down,  May  22,  1902,  by  Mr.  J.  Nelson  Spaeth 
of  the  Harvard  Forest  at  Petersham.  The  nest  had  been  report- 
ed to  Mr.  Spaeth  who  visited  it  first  on  May  20  when  the  two, 
downy,  peeping  young  could  be  seen  from  the  ground.  The  nest 
was  high  up  in  a tall  white  pine,  and  was  a large  affair  composed 
of  sticks  mainlv.  The  startled  adult  hawk  betraved  the  nest  by 
flying  from  it.  Only  one  adult  hawk  was  seen  and  this  bird 
uttered  shrill  cries  in  the  woods  when  the  nest  was  climbed  to, 
but  did  not  come  near.  The  two  young  Goshawks  in  their  natal 
down  were  photographed  May  26;  and  again  June  5,  in  their 
juvenal  plumage.  The  first  picture  shows  well  the  mixture  of 
natal  down  and  juvenal  feathers  sprouting  through  it — particu- 
larly the  quills  and  other  feathers  of  the  wing;  the  second,  the 
juvenal  plumage  with  some  of  the  natal  down  still  adhering, 
especially  on  and  around  the  head.  One  of  these  young  hawks 
became  partly  paralyzed  and  died  some  time  later,  but  the  other 
lived  until  July  12. 
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I saw  this  bird  July  1-4  at  the  Harvard  Forest  school,  in 
Petersham.  It  was  confined  in  a cage  in  the  back  yard.  When 
I saw  that  this  very  young  but  practically  full-grown  Goshawk 
was  in  complete  juvcnal  dress,  I inquired  immediately  as  to  its 
antecedents  and  learned  the  facts  just  related.  Although  in  fine 
feather  and  in  apparent  good  health  and  spirits  when  I saw  him, 
this  young  bird  died  shortly  after  my  visit  to  Petersham — on 
July  12,  as  has  been  said.  The  bird  was  forwarded  in  the  flesh 
to  me,  and  a skin  was  made  which  is  now,  through  the  kind 
offices  of  Hon.  Herbert  Parker,  in  the  Thayer  Museum  at  South 
Lancaster,  Massachusetts. 

The  ju venal  plumage  of  a Goshawk  at  this  age  (probably 
about  2i/o  months)  and  born  in  Massachusetts  may  lie  worth 
a few  words  of  description.  The  bird  was  full-grown,  but  some 
of  its  claws  were  dulled  owing  to  contact  with  the  ground  in  its 
cage;  length  almost  2 feet;  length  of  tail  (estimated)  10-11 
inches.  The  bird  was  not  in  good  condition  for  the  determina- 
tion of  sex,  but  may  have  been  a female.  The  cervix  is  almost 
tawny  and  so  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  darker  scapulars  and 
interscapulars  which  are,  however,  edged  with  a diminished 
shade  of  this  same  color.  This  beautiful  edging  of  the  feathers 
of  the  back  extends  also  all  over  the  wing-coverts;  the  second- 
aries in  their  perfect  array  are  light  (almost  whitish)  tipped; 
the  large,  long  tertials  are  the  same  as  the  secondaries.  The 
under  tail-coverts  with  their  dark  “spearheads”  are  very  long — 
so  too  the  flank-feathers.  The  buff}^  suffusion,  usual  on  the 
chest  of  young  hawks,  is  rather  deep  in  this  specimen  and 
extends  well  down  on  the  breast. 

I am  informed  by  Mr.  M.  Abbott  Frazer,  the  well-known 
taxidermist  of  Boston,  of  a previous  nesting  of  the  Goshawk  in 
Massachusetts  which,  however,  was  never  recorded.  A dozen  or 
more  years  ago  he  saw  in  a small  collection  of  mounted  birds 
in  Townsend,  Middlesex  Co.,  an  adult  female  Goshawk,  together 
with  two  badly-blown  eggs  which  were  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  her  nest  in  that  town.  Mr.  Frazer  tells  me  that  he  sent 
one  of  these  eggs  by  mail  to  Mr.  William  Brewster  but  it  was 
broken  in  transit.  Mr.  Brewster  kept  the  fragments  of  the  egg, 
but  never  published  the  record.  Mr.  Frazer  cannot  now  recall 
the  date  which  was  given  him  as  that  of  the  finding  of  this  nest. 

I am  glad  also  to  announce  the  summering  of  the  Winter 
Wren  (N.  hiemalis ) in  Petersham.  This  is  the  most  eastern 
record  of  the  species  in  summer  in  many  years  in  Massa- 
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chusetts.  Tn  1884  Mr.  William  Brewster  found  the  bird  breed- 
ing- in  Wineliendon,  another  large  and  very  well-wooded  Worcest- 
er Co.  town  lying  to  the  north  of  Petersham  and  on  the  New 
Hampshire  state  line.  There  is  also  the  still  older  record  of  the 
breeding  of  A.  hiemaUs  before  1883,  in  Lynn,  made  by  the  late 
George  ().  Welch;  and  the  very  important  and  recent  record  of 
a nest  of  this  species  in  Rhode  Island,  only  a few  miles  from  the 
sea,  found  by  that  indefatigable  nest-hunter,  Mr.  Harry  Hatha- 
way of  Providence.  These  “eastern”  breeding  cases  of  A . hiem- 
alis  mav  be  wholly  accidental;  but  Wineliendon  at  least  has  a 
lot  of  spruce  and  balsam,  and  adjoins  Kludge,  X.  H.,  another 
town  with  plenty  of  spruce  and  fir  and  other  northern  plants. 

Professor  R.  T.  Fisher,  director  of  the  Harvard  Forest,  him- 
self was  the  first  to  note  the  Winter  Wren  in  Petersham.  A 
former  member  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  Professor  Fisher 
is  ornithologist  as  well  as  forester.  As  director  of  the  Harvard 
Forest  lie  knows  every  nook  and  corner  of  his  1,775  acres  of 
woods.  For  the  first  time  in  his  experience  he  heard  on  July  2 
of  this  year  the  song  of  the  Winter  Wren  in  Petersham.  The 
bird  was  in  a small  hemlock  swamp  in  one  of  the  Harvard 
Forest  tracts.  On  July  3,  in  company  with  Professor  Fisher 
and  Mr.  R.  L.  Coffin  of  Amherst,  I visited  this  hemlock  swamp 
where  we  all  saw  and  heard  to  our  heart’s  content  the  Winter 
Wren  as  he  rummaged  around  among  the  fallen  trees,  stumps, 
rocks  and  underbrush.  This  hemlock  swamp  lias  a rocky  bot- 
tom, more  or  less,  and  a sphagum  carpet,  and  the  ground  is 
cumbered  with  many  up-turned  trees.  It  is  perhaps  one-lmlf  acre 
in  extent,  and  lies  in  one  of  the  extensive  Harvard  Forest  “tracts,” 
with  the  foaming  East  Branch  of  the  Swift  river  close  by.  On 
July  3 the  oxalis  was  sfill  in  bloom  in  this  relatively  cool  place. 
We  noted  a 25-foot  mountain  ash  and  some  black  ash,  together 
with  mountain  maple  and  yellow  birch  and  more  or  less  rather 
low  and  scattering  taxus. 

Professor  Fisher  tells  me  that  the  Pileated  Woodpecker 
(Phlwotomus  pileatus  abieticola)  is  a resident  species  in  Peter- 
sham, and  that  lie  considers  it  to  be  pretty  nearly  a common  bird 
although  never  of  course  abundant.  It  should  be  recalled  in 
this  connection  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  large  town  of 
Petersham  is  wooded  country  and  that  a good  percentage  of 
this  is  old  heavy  timber.  Therefore,  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  such  a timber-loving  species  as  the  big  “ Black  Woodpecker” 
was  not  a resident  here. 
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On  the  evening  of  July  1 I heard  a White-throated  Sparrow 
(Z.  albicollis)  singing  in  the  spruce  swamp  in  the  rear  of  the 
Harvard  Forest  dormitory.  Professor  Fisher  lias  noted  this  sum- 
mer three  other  singing  “Peabody  Birds”  at  widely-separated 
points  in  town.  Last  year  (1921)  the  species  was  rather  com- 
mon in  Petersham  and  bred  near  the  Forest  headquarters — as 
it  did  this  season. 

There  was  a breeding  pair  of  J uncos  (J.  hi) emails)  this  year 
near  Professor  Fisher’s  house  and  the  species  was  noted  also  in 
1921  in  Petersham.  Professor  Fisher  found  in  1921  a Junco’s 
nest  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Hubbardston. 

The  large  and  well-wooded  town  of  Petersham  lies  in  the 
northwestern  quarter  of  Worcester  County.  Like  most  of  this 
elevated  part  of  the  state  the  town’s  surface  presents  a series 
of  broad  ridges  whose  trend  is  north  and  south,  the  general  level 
of  the  ridge-tops  being  1,100  feet  while  the  intervening  valleys 
are  at  700  to  800  feet.  It  is  part  of  the  central  plateau  or  upland 
which  stretches  across  Massachusetts  from  the  New  Hampshire 
to  the  Connecticut  state  lines.  The  famous  Harvard  Forest  in 
Petersham  is  in  three  separate  tracts  which  total  2,068  acres  of 
which  1,775  acres  are  forested.  There  is  much  white  pine  in 
this  large  acreage  as  elsewhere  in  this  and  adjoining  towns. 
There  is  some  spruce  in  swamps  in  the  Harvard  Forest,  the 
largest  swamp  being  in  the  “Meadow  Water”  tract  ; there  is  a 
smaller  spruce  swamp  in  rear  of  the  Harvard  Forest  dormitory. 
Besides  white  pine  there  is  a good  deal  of  hemlock  in  town,  and 
some  of  this  timber  in  the  Harvard  Forest  is  old  and  very  large. 
In  the  Forest  also  there  are  still  a few  small  pieces  of  virgin 
timber.  Some  of  the  finest  white  pines,  both  as  to  number  and 
size  of  trees,  in  the  state  today  grow  in  the  Harvard  Forest. 
There  are  hundreds  of  other  acres  of  woods  in  the  town 
which  also  contain  much  white  pine.  Lovers  of  trees  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  timber  in  the  Harvard  Forest  is  being 
handled  in  the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  way,  and  that 
the  land  in  no  case  is  ever  denuded.  There  are  some  large  wood- 
land holdings  outside  the  Harvard  Forest  tracts,  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  owners  who  appreciate  both  the  aesthetic  and  com- 
mercial value  of  forest  trees,  and  hence  do  not  carry  out  waste- 
ful cutting  methods  on  their  properties.  Thanks  to  the  policy 
of  Harvard  University  and  of  these  individual  owners,  it  results 
that  in  Petersham  there  is  a great  forested  area  of  the  utmost 
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importance  which  preserves  for  the  future,  as  for  today,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  state. 

Practically  all  of  the  small  state  of  Massachusetts,  like  the 
rest  of  southern  New  England,  is  Transition  country.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  in  this  region  is  the  relatively  cool,  northern  area 
in  which  Petersham  lies,  from  the  fact  that  it  exhibits  a rather 
notable  mingling  of  “northern”  and  “southern”  trees.  Thus,  in 
the  woods  of  Petersham  grow  important  trees  of  the  North,  more 
or  less  typical  of  the  Canadian  faunal  area,  like  the  red  pine, 
canoe  and  yellow  birches,  sugar  maple,  beech,  basswood  and  a 
little  red  and  black  spruce.  On  the  same  ground  grow  also  such 
rather  characteristic  trees  of  the  central  hardwoods  region  to  the 
south  (more  typical,  therefore,  of  southern  Connecticut  and  the 
Middle  States)  as  the  hickory,  tupelo,  sassafras,  pitch  pine  and 
various  species  of  oaks,  chief  of  which  is,  of  course,  the  white  oak 
oftentimes  so  splendidly  developed  in  Massachustts  east  of  the 
Connecticut  river.  Rut  the  trees  which  dominate  chiefly  in  the 
woods  in  this  section  are  those  which  attain  or  at  least  approx- 
imate their  highest  development  in  central  New  England — as 
the  white  pine,  red  oak,  chestnut  (before  the  blight),  white  ash 
and  hemlock. 

There  is  not  enough  of  Canadian  zonal  plant-life  in  Peters- 
ham for  the  town  to  be  considered  in  any  sense  within  the  Canad- 
ian  faunal  zone.  It  lies  only  on  its  very  “ragged  edge”,  so  to 
speak.  Nor  are  the  Canadian  faunal  birds  that  summer  here 
many.  They  are  few,  both  as  to  numbers  and  species.  Never- 
theless, such  an  extensively  wooded  area  as  Petersham,  much  of 
it  of  sizable  timber,  must  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  always 
show  interesting  things  in  the  bird-line.  A case  in  point  is  the 
Pileated  Woodpecker,  resident  here  as  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect this  typical  woods-bird  to  be.  As  one  would  naturally 
expect,  also,  where  there  is  so  much  white  pine,  that  white  pine 
bird  par  excellence,  (he  Blue-headed  Yireo,  is  not  only  common 
but  relatively  abundant.  Most  plentiful  always  where  white 
pines  are  most  plentiful — the  more  white  pines,  the  more  Blue- 
headed Yireos,  states  the  case  in  a nutshell — the  song  and  the 
delightful  minor  notes  of  the  Blue-headed  Yireo  are  ever  in  the 
ear  in  the  pines  of  the  Harvard  Forest  tracts  and  in  other  “stands” 
in  town.  1 have  nowhere  else  in  Massachusetts  found  the  species 
so  plentiful  except  in  that  other  white  pine  country,  southeast- 
ern Massachusetts,  including  southern  Plymouth  Co.,  but  not 
Cape  Cod,  where  it  is  also  a common  woodland  bird. 
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A SKETCH  OF  THE  WILSON  ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB* 

By  Thomas  L.  Hankinson 

For  the  advancement  of  a science  like  ornithology,  it  is  desir- 
able that  all  phases  of  the  subject  be  studied  at  all  times.  Tax- 
onomy is  necessary  to  give  clearness  of  reference  in  dealing  with 
species,  and  this  is  necessary  for  all  bird  students,  whether  they 
be  morphologists,  embryologists,  ecologists,  economic  ornithol- 
ogists or  simply  field  observers.  Morphology  is  fundamental  to 
the  other  subjects.  Taxonomy  leads  naturally  to  ecology;  and 
each  is  fundamental  to  the  other,  and  both  are  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  economic  ornithology.  All  of  the  phases  of 
bird  study  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  lines  of  de- 
marcation are  not  easily  found. 

Ornithology  has  had  a very  symmetrical  growth,  which  has 
not  been  the  case  with  all  the  other  natural  sciences.  Ichthy- 
ology, at  least  in  America,  has  been  quite  one-sided  in  its  devel- 
opment. Its  technical  literature  is  just  beginning  to  include 
details  of  the  ways  of  living  fishes,  and  fish  ecology  is  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  literature  of  American  birds  on  the  other  hand,  is 
filled  with  facts  concerning  the  lives  of  birds  from  studies  of 
their  food,  nesting,  migrations,  songs,  and  activities  generally. 
All  the  progress  has  been  rapid,  and  I think  I can  safely  say  that 
no  one  large  class  of  animals,  certainly  of  vertebrates,  is  as  well 
understood  as  the  class  of  birds. 

This  remarkable  and  well-proportioned  advancement  is  due 
to  the  large  number  of  bird  students  and  their  diversity  of 
interests  and  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  willing  to  make 
concerted  efforts  in  their  studies  by  forming  such  organizations 
as  the  American  Ornithologists  Union,  The  Cooper  Ornithologi- 
cal Club,  and  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club.  While  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  all  these  organizations  to  advance  ornithology  with 
interest  shown  in  all  phases  of  the  subject,  there  has  been  some 
tendency  to  specialize.  The  Wilson  Club  has  especially  encour- 
aged outdoor  ornithology;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  leaning 
has  been  a very  fortunate  one,  since  the  members  of  the  Club 
have  been  largely  from  the  central  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  region  where  there  has  been  such  a remarkable  development 
of  agriculture,  resulting  in  the  drainage  of  many  swamps,  the 
breaking  of  virgin  prairies,  and  elimination  of  vast  areas  of 

*Address  of  the  President  at  the  Fortieth  Stated  Meeting  of  the 
American  Ornithologists  Union  held  at  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Chicago,  Illinois,  October  24-26,  1922. 
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woodland  and  natural  conditions  generally.  There  have  been,  on 
account  of  the  changes  in  bird  environment,  many  changes  in 
the  bird  population.  Species  have  become  readjusted  to  new 
environments  in  some  cases;  some  have  increased  and  some  have 
decreased  in  numbers,  and  a few  have  seemingly  disappeared, 
altogether.  Data  on  the  bird  life  during  these  changes  and  on 
the  primitive  homes  of  birds  in  the  region  is  of  much  value  to 
ornithology,  and  many  of  these  data  have  been  gathered  by  the 
Wilson  Club  members  and  permanently  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
their  Bulletin. 

It  is  outdoor  ornithology  that  attracts  the  amateur;  and 
professionals  come  from  amateurs.  It  is  important,  then,  to  aid 
the  amateur,  and  this  has  been  a function  of  the  Wilson  Ornith- 
ological Club.  It  has  encouraged  amateurs  to  become  associate 
members  and  to  subscribe  to  the  Bulletin  and  to  use  its  pages 
for  publication  of  their  important  observations.  With  a care- 
ful and  discriminating  editor  like  Dr.  Lynds  Jones,  there  has 
been  little  chance  of  unscientific  material  getting  published;  and 
as  far  as  l can  judge  no  such  material  has  yet  crept  into  the 
pages  of  the  Wilson  Bulletin.  Advice  as  to  proper  methods  of 
bird  study,  very  useful  to  beginners,  has  been  given  by  the  Bulle- 
tin, especially  through  editorials.  Amateurs  need  to  have  their 
attention  called  to  the  value  of  intensive  bird  studies  to  prevent 
many  of  them  going  on  thinking  that  they  are  exhausting  the 
possibilities  of  field  work  when  they  are  naming  and  listing  the 
species  they  see  on  long  hikes.  They  have  had  good  examples 
of  thorough  studies  of  comparatively  small  subjects  through  such 
papers,  published  in  the  Bulletin,  as,  The  Monograph  of  the 
Flicker;  The  Broad-winged  Hawk,  The  Oberlin  Crackle  Boost, 
and  the  Nest  Life  of  the  Catbird.  Biography  of  great  naturalists 
is  always  stimulating  to  young  naturalists,  and  the  account  of 
the  life  of  Alexander  Wilson  that  ran  through  several  numbers 
of  the  Bulletin  certainly  must  have  contributed  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  beginners.  Amateurs  as  well  as  professionals,  therefore,  have 
found  membership  in  the  Wilson  Club  of  value  to  them  in  their 
work. 

The  Wilson  Ornithological  Club  has  been  remarkably  success- 
ful in  obtaining  the  united  efforts  of  field  ornithologists  in  mak- 
ing special  studies,  such  as  distribution  through  the  census  meth- 
od, and  migration,  through  records  of  occurences  and  through 
the  relatively  new  method  of  bird  banding.  At  present  the 
Bulletin  has  a Bird  Banding  Department,  and  seven  pages  in 
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line  print  are  given  to  the  subject  of  bird  banding  in  the  June 
11)22  number  of  the  Wilson  Bulletin. 

Wholesale  bird  and  egg  collecting  has  not  been  encouraged 
by  the  Wilson  Club,  and  the  Club  has  not  interfered  with  those 
who  have  found  it  necessary  to  kill  some  birds  for  really  scien- 
tific use.  The  Audubon  Societies  have  always  had  a good  sup- 
port from  the  Club  and  have  found  it  willing  to  cooperate  with 
it  in  all  good  methods  of  reducing  unnecessary  bird  destruction. 
As  long  ago  as  181)8,  Dr.  K.  M.  Strong  in  his  President’s  address 
before  the  Club  said  : “I  wish  to  encourage  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  members  in  the  various  movements 
toward  the  protection  of  birds,  which  are  now  on  foot.  We  can 
do  much  by  our  example  and  influence  . . . .The  whole  chap- 
ter should  constitute  itself  a committee  on  bird  protection”. 
Later  in  190%  an  editorial  states:  “We  do  not  pose  as  a society 
of  bird  protectors,  but  we  expect  to  exert  all  our  influence  toward 
a sane  policy  of  protection  everywhere  and  at  all  times.” 

We  are  not  an  organization  of  “bird  lovers”,  and  do  not  pub- 
lish a magazine  of  popular  ornithology,  although  most  of  the 
members  are  interested  in  the  kind  of  ornithology  that  is  most 
popular,  that  is  outdoor  bird  study.  The  Wilson  Ornithological 
Club  is  one  of  real  students  of  birds  and  stands  for  scientific 
ornithology  pure  and  simple.  Again  quoting  from  our  editor: 
“While  we  stand  for  field  study,  because  we  believe  that  here  we 
can  do  the  most  good  to  the  cause,  we  still  hold  ourselves  plastic 
enough  to  enter  any  field  of  study  and  investigation  which  may 
promise  large  results  in  the  increase  of  knowledge.” 

In  endeavoring  to  accomplish  its  ends,  the  Wilson  Club  has 
had  a hard  struggle.  Several  times  through  lack  of  funds  its 
future  has  been  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  twice  it  was  decided 
to  suspend  publication  of  the  Bulletin,  but  it  was  proved  worthy 
to  live,  each  time,  by  forthcoming  of  aid  largely  unsolicited  from 
those  who  seemed  to  feel  the  Bulletin  essential  to  ornithology. 
The  rugged  road  of  progress  has  been  followed  partly  through 
choice,  for  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Wilson  Ornithological 
Club  to  give  members  maximum  returns  in  publication  for  the 
dues  they  pay,  and  practically  all  the  money  of  the  treasury 
P'oes  to  the  Bulletin.  A reserve  fund  has  not  been  ventured.  The 

o 

editor  has  not  only  given  a good  part  of  his  energies  to  the  Wil- 
son Bulletin  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  but  he  has  per- 
sonally aided  in  financing  it  at  critical  times.  Allow  me  to 
assure  this  gathering  that  any  irregularities  in 
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the  Wilson  Bulletin  have  not  been  due  to  any  noticeable  ebb  and 
flow  of  enthusiasm  in  the  Club. 

It  now  appears  evident  that  the  critical  times  for  the  Wilson 
Club  are  all  in  the  past  and  that  it  is  now  recognized  by  the 
best  ornithologists  as  a strong  factor  in  the  advancement  of  the 
scientific  study  of  birds.  A piece  of  evidence  of  its  good  stand- 
ing is  the  present  meeting  in  Chicago  with  other  important 
associations  including  the  American  Ornithologists  Union. 

As  an  officer  of  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club,  may  I close 
this  address  with  its  hearty  welcome  to  the  American  Ornitliol- 
ogists  Union  and  with  the  assurance  of  the  pleasure  that  all  the 
members  feel  from  the  Club’s  being  one  of  your  hosts  here  at 

o x) 

Chicago. 


LIST  OF  WARBLERS  OF  CLARENDON  COUNTY, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

BY  E.  VON  S.  DINGLE 

So  far  as  I know,  twenty-two  species  of  Warblers  occur  here 
(Clarendon  County,  Central  South  Carolina),  and  of  these,  ten 
have  been  found  to  breed.  The  list  is  as  follows: 

1.  Black  and  White  Warbler  ( Mniotilta  voria ) . 

Transient  visitant;  the  earliest  records  for  its  arrival  are 
March  29,  1920,  and  March  20,  1921.  It  remains  until  in  May, 
the  latest  being  May  12,  1908.  On  the  return  migration  (fall), 
the  earliest  is  July  2,  1909,  and  the  latest  record  is  October  23, 
1909. 

2.  Prothonotary  Warbler  ( Protonotaria  citrea) . 

Common  summer  resident;  breeds  commonly.  It  arrives  about 
the  middle  of  April  and  I have  never  seen  it  after  August  19.  On 
June  7, 1919,  a nest  was  found  containing  live  young,  nearly  ready 
to  leave.  The  nest,  made  of  cypress  leaves,  was  built  in  the 
natural  hollow  of  a small  tree,  and  was  eight  feet  up.  On  June 
19,  1919,  a nest  containing  three  eggs  was  found;  the  female 
was  incubating.  It  was  one  and  a half  feet  up. 

3.  Swainson’s  Warbler  (Rdinaia  sicamsoni) . 

Very  local  summer  resident;  it  is  found  in  heavily  timbered 
swamps  where  the  cane  grows  in  abundance.  A nest  and  three 
eggs  were  found  on  June  10,  1921;  the  bird  was  incubating  and 
would  not  leave  until  I touched  her. 
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4.  Worm-eating  Warbler  (. Helmitheros  vermivorus). 

Rare;  some  of  the  records  are  as  follows: 

1907.  September  20. 

1908.  September  7. 

1910.  April  29. 

1919.  April  29. 

5.  Pakula  Warbler  ( Compsothlypis  americana). 

Some  of  the  records  undoubtedly  refer  to  Compsothlypis 
americana  usnaca,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the  two. 

The  Pa  rul  a Warbler  is  an  abundant  summer  resident  wher- 
ever the  “Spanish”  moss  grows.  It  always  arrives  in  March,  the 
earliest  record  being  March  19,  1909.  The  latest  is  October  2, 
1921. 

6.  Cape  May  W arbler  ( Dcndroica  tic/rina). 

One  record  ; a male,  April  27,  1910. 

7.  Yellow  W arbler  ( Dendroica  aestiva) . 

Rare  ; the  records  for  it  are  as  follows : 

1909.  May  3. 

1921.  April  29,  May  5. 

1922.  May  1 , May  4. 

S.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  (Dendroica  caerulescens) . 

Very  common  in  spring,  but  rare  in  fall.  The  earliest  record 
is  April  18,  1908,  and  the  latest  May  22,  1909.  Fall  records 
are  very  few,  but  I recorded  it  on  October  1G,  1909. 

9.  Myrtle  Warbler  ( Dendroica  coronata) . 

Abundant  winter  visitant;  it  is  generally  first  seen  during 
the  first  week  of  November,  and  remains  as  late  as  May  2.  It 
is  somewhat  irregular  in  its  movements. 

10.  Blackpoll  Warbler  ( Dendroica  striata). 

Uncommon  May  migrant. 

11.  Yellow-throated  Warbler  {Dendroica  dominica). 

Common  in  summer;  nests  in  the  “Spanish”  moss.  The 

earliest  record  is  March  13,  1921.  It  must  be  an  early  migrant, 
and  I have  not  seen  it  after  August  19. 

12.  Pine  Warbler  {Dendroica  viyorsii). 

Abundant  permanent  resident  and  breeder  in  the  pine  woods. 

13.  Palm  Warbler  {Dendroica  palm  arum) . 

Some  of  the  records  probably  refer  to  Dendroica  pal ma rum 
hypochrysea.  Very  common  in  fall,  winter  and  spring;  the 
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earliest  record  is  September  24,  1921,  and  the  latest  is  April  22, 
1920. 

14.  Prairie  Warbler  ( Dendroica  discolor). 

Common  in  spring  and  fall,  but  has  been  recorded  once  in 
June, — June  10,  1922.  The  earliest  record  is  April  6,  1919,  and 
the  latest  October  23,  1909. 

15.  Oven-bird  (Seiurus  aurocajnllus) . 

Common  migrant;  for  the  spring  migration,  the  earliest  rec- 
ord is  April  15,  1921,  and  the  latest  May  18,  1908.  The  earliest 
date  of  return  is  August  19,  1921,  and  the  latest  November  15, 
1907. 

16.  Water-Thrush  (Seiurus  novel) or acensis) . 

Spring,  late  summer  and  early  fall  migrant.  This  bird  is 
much  less  common  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  April  6,  1910,  is 
the  earliest  spring  record  and  May  26,  1920  the  latest;  on  the 
return  migration,  July  7,  1914,  is  the  earliest  and  September  20, 
1907,  the  latest. 

17.  Louisianna  Water-thrush  (Seriurus  motacilla) . 

Rather  rare  summer  resident;  the  records  are  too  incomplete 
to  form  any  idea  of  its  period  of  stay  here.  On  June  24,  1921, 
a pair  of  these  birds  were  observed  feeding  a young  bird  on 
the  bank  of  a stream. 

18.  Kentucky  Warbler  ( Oporornis  formosus) . 

Common  summer  resident  in  heavily  timbered  swamps  and 
wet  woods.  The  earliest  arrival  in  spring  is  April  28,  1909. 
I have  seen  a number  of  young  birds,  unable  or  just  able  to  fly. 
On  June  10,  1921,  a nest  was  found  which  contained  four  young. 

1!).  Southern  Yellow-throat  ( Goethlgpis  trichas  ignota). 

Some  records  may  refer  to  G.  trichas.  A very  common 
breeder;  it  is  a permanent  resident,  as  it  winters  occasionally. 

20.  Yellow-breasted  Chat  ( Icteria  circus) . 

Fairly  common,  but  very  local,  summer  resident;  the  earliest 
date  of  arrival  is  April  28,  1908;  1 have  never  seen  it  after  July. 
The  only  nest  I have  seen  was  discovered  on  June  15,  1921,  and 
contained  three  eggs;  four  eggs  were  laid  in  all.  This  nest 
was  built  in  a small  bush  in  a very  accessible  place, — among  a 
scattered  growth  of  bushes  on  the  edge  of  a field.  This  Chat 
was  remarkably  unsuspicious,  and  allowed  me  to  watch  her  as 
she  incubated  from  a distance  of  seven  or  eight  feet. 
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21.  Hooded  Warbler  (Wilsonia  citrina) . 

Very  common  summer  resident,  arriving  occasionally  as  early 
as  March  29.  The  latest  record  is  September  10,  1909.  The 
Hooded  Warbler  is  a common  breeder. 

22.  Redstart  (Setophaga  ruticilla) . 

An  abundant  migrant,  especially  from  mid-summer  to  late 
fall.  The  earliest  record  is  March  24,  1911,  and  the  latest  spring 
record  is  May  22,  1909.  July  18,  1908,  and  October  21,  1920,  are 
the  earliest  and  latest  records,  respectively,  for  the  fall  mi- 
gration. . 

Summerton,  S.  C. 


RANDOM  NOTES  FROM  ARKANSAS. 

H.  E.  WHEELER,  CONWAY,  ARK. 

The  following  observations  on  certain  birds  of  this  state  are 
given  chiefly  for  their  interest  from  a distributional  standpoint. 
The  several  references  made  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  Howell  are  taken  from  his  list  of  the  Birds  of  Arkansas,  pub- 
lished by  The  Biological  Survey  in  1911. 

Blue  Goose  (Clien  ccerulescens ) 

A crippled  specimen  of  this  species  dropped  into  a small 
artificial  lake  near  Conway,  in  Faulkner  County,  early  in  the 
spring  of  1922  and  at  this  writing  (September  25th)  was  still 
making  himself  at  home  among  a flock  of  domestic  ducks.  This 
species  is  new  to  Mr.  Howell’s  list. 

Greater  Yellow-legs  I Tot  anus  melanoleueus) 

One  bird  of  this  species  was  observed  for  a day  or  two  during 
the  middle  of  May  (1922)  in  the  same  pond  as  above  noted.  On 
May  29  this  pond  attracted  a belated  visitor  in  the  shape  of  a 
Lesser  Scaup  Duck. 

Turkey  Vulture  ( Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis ) 

A set  of  two  badly  incubated  eggs  was  collected  from  a cliff 
on  the  Arkansas  River  in  Faulkner  County  on  June  5th,  1922. 
Here  this  pair  of  vultures  has  nested  for  many  years  though 
subject  to  frequent  molestation.  When  exploring  the  cliffs  of 
Froa  Bavou  in  Crawford  County  1 learned  that  formerly  hun- 
dreds  of  pairs  of  “ buzzards  ” had  formerly  nested  there,  but  that 
a bitter  and  persistent  prejudice  on  the  part  of  a few  individuals 
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in  the  neighborhood  had  been  the  means  of  practically  extermi- 
nating them.  There  was  not  a pair  left  to  nest  there  this  season. 
The  boys  of  the  community  had  dilligently  sought  out  every 
opportunity  to  break  up  every  nest,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  attempt  to  regain  footing  in  this  region  again. 

It  should  not  be  understood  however  that  the  species  is  de- 
creasing in  Arkansas. 

Pileated  Woodpecker  (. Phlceotomas  pileatus  pilcatus) 

Whenever  this  species  is  reported  as  becoming  rare  let  the 
reported  reporter  visit  Arkansas.  The  writer  will  be  glad  to 
show  even  the  man  from  Missouri.  In  nearly  every  heavily 
timbered  section  of  Arkansas  this  magnificent  species  is  to  be 
found,  and  it  is  not  nearly  as  difficult  to  observe  as  the  suposedly 
commoner  Hairy  Woodpecker.  The  nesting  sites  of  this  species 
are  not  so  difficult  to  find,  but  the  birds  are  gifted  in  the  selection 
of  situations  which  are  ideally  inaccessible.  For  the  most  part 
th is  is  a huge  “ snag”  or  deadened  tree,  which  cannot  be  climbed, 
and  which  will  likely  fall  before  the  summer  is  over. 

Six  nests  have  been  visited  this  year  (1022)  from  all  of  which 
sets  have  been  collected.  One  of  them  contained  three  eggs, 
three  of  them  four  eggs,  and  one  of  them  five  eggs.  In  last 
season’s  takes  there  was  also  a clutch  of  live.  These  have  been 
collected  from  Yell,  Pope,  Sebastian,  and  Faulkner  Counties. 

This  bird,  often  designated  by  the  natives  as  the  “ Indian 
Hen,”  is  now  seldom  shot  for  its  plumage,  and  it  has  learned 
to  be  wary  of  the  man  with  a gun.  We  have  heard  the  name 
“ Wood-chuck  ” applied  to  it,  and  even  more  frequently,  both  in 
Alabama  and  Arkansas,  the  title,  “ Lord  Clod.”  It  is  a mighty 
“ excavator,”  the  entrance  to  most  nests  is  not  only  large,  but 
the  cavity  beneath  is  deep  and  very  ample. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker  ( Mclancrpes  erythrocephalus ) 

This  species,  as  might  be  expected,  is  distributed  over  the 
entire  state.  We  have  found  it  abundant  in  almost  every  county 
visited,  there  being  apparently  one  exception.  But  while  former- 
ly common  in  Pope  County  and  in  all  the  lower  foothills  along 
the  mountain  streams  it  does  not  now  seem  able  to  maintain 
itself  in  these  situations.  Not  a single  bird  was  observed  in  a 
wide  belt  of  country  lying  north  of  the  Arkansas  River  and 
extending  through  the  interior  of  Pope  and  adjacent  counties.  Is 
tiie  Red-headed  Woodpecker  becoming  a town  bird?  His  favorite 
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nesting  site  is  a telephone  pole  or  suitably  deadened  timber  in 
the  open  fields.  He  clings  tenaciously  to  a chosen  locality,  and 
does  not  seriously  object  to  association  with  the  English  Sparrow 
who  may  have  taken  lodging  in  an  older  nest  in  li is  “own  ” pole. 
The  Red-headed  Woodpecker  generally  lays  a clutch  of  five 
eggs,  though  rarely  six  may  be  taken. 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker  ( Centurus  carol  inus) 

This  beautiful  species  is  common  to  all  the  regions  visited  in 
Arkansas,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  as  sociable  as  it  is 
reported  to  be.  Somewhat  inaccessible  nesting  sites  are  fre- 
quently chosen,  and  he  is  still  a lover  of  the  deep  woods.  One 
nest  from  which  a full  set  of  four  eggs  was  taken  was  fully 
seventy  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  dead  limb  of  an  immense 
Rost  Oak.  Five  eggs  of  this  species  must  be  considered  unusual. 
The  note  of  this  Woodpecker  is  less  harsh  than  that  of  the  Red- 
headed but  cannot  be  mistaken  even  at  a distance  when  one  is 
familiar  with  it. 

Chuck-will’s- widow  ( Antrostomus  carolinensis ) 

This  is  the  most  abundant  “goatsucker”  in  Arkansas,  and 
quite  generally  distributed.  It  is  especially  abundant  in  the 
lower  foothills  of  the  Ozarks.  I have  found  it  very  common  along 
the  Ouachita  river  in  Garland  and  Hot  Spring  counties  and  es- 
pecially so  in  Pope  county  along  Big  Piney  creek.  I have  col- 
lected the  eggs  of  the  Chuek-will’s-widow  at  Fayetteville  in 
Washington  county,  near  Conway  in  Faulkner  county,  near 
London  in  Pope  county,  and  they  have  been  collected  near  Van 
Buren  and  Fort  Smith  in  Sebastian  and  Franklin  counties. 

Whip-poor-will  ( Antrostomus  voci ferns ) 

The  area  to  which  this  species  has  been  restricted  must  now 
lie  greatly  extended.  A set  of  eggs  was  taken  this  year  on  Big 
Piney  creek,  seven  miles  west  of  Dover  in  Pope  county,  on  May 
19th  of  this  year.  A splendid  photograph  of  this  nest  was  se- 
cured. Though  much  rarer  than  its  larger  cousin  it  can  also  be 
found  in  all  the  foothills  of  the  Ozarkian  uplift,  and  doubtless 
will  be  reported  from  the  tier  of  counties  along  the  western 
border  of  the  state,  well  down  to  the  Texas  line. 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  (Archilochus  colubris) 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  locate  many  nests  of  this 
little  Hummer  this  season.  The  behavior  of  the  female  will 
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invariably  betray  her  home.  It  is  easier  still  to  locate  the 
“ house  " if  the  birds  are  building,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Blue-gray 
Gnatcateher,  for  the  birds  keep  their  territory  pretty  will  cleared 
of  intruding  visitors.  On  one  occasion  the  female  Ruby-throat 
left  her  nest  repeatedly  to  torment  a family  of  Carolina  Wrens, 
and  to  pay  her  respects  to  a Tufted  Titmouse.  Otherwise  I 
think  I should  have  never  located  the  tiny  nest  situated  50  feet 

t/ 

above  ground,  and  so  thoroughly  concealed  from  view. 

With  us  it  would  seem  that  the  nesting  site  most  preferred  is 
one  over-arched  by  some  large  protecting  limb,  and  below  the 
nest  there  is  generally  another  heavy  limb  which  makes  con- 
cealment  the  more  complete.  The  nest  is  thus  placed  on  a limb 
protected  from  the  sun  above,  and  observation  below,  and  singu- 
larly enough  these  protecting  limbs  are  such  that  the  wind 
seldom  lashes  them  against  the  limb  on  which  the  nest  is 
saddled. 

SCISSOR-TAI  LED  FLYCATCHER  ( MuSCivOVd  forfiCClta) 

This  species  can  now  be  definitely  reported  as  a rather  com- 
mon Summer  resident  in  Western  Arkansas.  However  its  range 
is  limited  to  the  small  prairies  of  Sebastian  and  Crawford  coun- 
ties, and  parts  of  Franklin  county.  It  has  not  failed  to  nest 
almost  in  the  heart  of  Fort  Smith  for  many  vears,  and  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  observe  several  pairs  of  these  birds  on  the 
edge  of  the  city  during  the  week  of  August  13-19,  1922.  Whether 
the  bird  has  established  itself  further  inland  along  the  western 
tier  of  counties  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  is  certainly  not  found 
north  of  Fort  Smith. 


(To  be  concluded  in  March  Bulletin) 
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EDITORIAL 

The  editor  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing 
his  sincere  appreciation  to  our  retiring  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the 
aid  they  have  given  him  in  the  editorial  work.  It  has  not  been  merely 
moral  support,  but  real  support  in  the  various  functions  that  make  up 
the  work  of  manufacturing  a journal  like  ours.  The  Club  sustains  a 
genuine  loss  because  they  do  not  feel  that  they  can  continue  to  serve  us 
in  this  capacity.  They  have  earned  a rest.  Of  course  the  activities  of 
these  two  officers  have  not  been  limited  to  the  aid  given  to  the  editor. 
The  greatly  increased  membership  of  the  Club,  its  improved  financial 
condition,  and  its  morale  are  largely  due  to  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Club.  And  to  the  new  officers  we  extend  a most  hearty  welcome.  From 
what  we  know  of  them  they  are  worthy  successors  of  two  whom  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  equal. 


Our  studies  of  the  birds  in  the  winter  season  have  led  us  to  the  be- 
lief that  at  this  time  many  birds  are  rather  narrowly  limited  in  their 
range.  Whether  this  is  true  of  individuals  or  not  can  only  be  accurately 
determined  by  banding  operations.  At  this  season  there  is  so  much  dan- 
ger that  a bird  confined  in  a trap  for  long  will  either  be  chilled  or  frozen, 
that  it  seems  that  the  drop-trap  is  the  only  sort  to  use.  That  is,  a drop- 
trap  that  is  sprung  by  the  person  who  is  watching  it.  Of  course  it  can 
be  used  about  the  home  grounds,  but  this  does  not  at  all  meet  the  need 
that  I am  thinking  about,  although  it  will  accomplish  certain  results  that 
are  valuable.  May  there  be  somebody  who  can  go  out  to  where  the  birds 
live  during  the  winter,  set  their  drop-traps  there,  and  learn  from  these 
operations  just  what  occurs  on  the  outside?  That  this  is  a very  much 
needed  work  no  one  can  question.  We  would  like  to  see  it  done.  If 
somebody  will  volunteer  to  lift  the  editorial  burden  and  carry  it,  we 
would  agree,  with  keen  anticipations,  to  do  some  of  this  sort  of  banding 
hereabouts. 
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BIRD  BANDING  DEPARTMENT 

Under  the  Direction  of  Wm.  I.  Lyon,  Waukegan,  III. 

Following  is  a copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  first  activities  of  the 
Inland  Bird  Banding  Association. 

October  23,  1922. 

During  the  past  year  I have  been  corresponding  with  the  Biological 
Survey  in  regard  to  forming  a Bird  Banding  Association  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  or  the  Central  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  anticipation  of  forming  such  an  organization  I have  written  over 
100  letters,  and  have  induced  at  least  twenty-five  persons  to  take  up 
bird  banding. 

As  time  advanced  the  logical  place  to  form  such  Association  seemed 
to  be  the  A.  O.  U.  convention,  so  I interested  Mr.  P.  B.  Coffin,  President 
of  the  Chicago  Ornithological  Society  to  name  a committee  to  promote 
a dinner  for  that  purpose. 

I had  letters  printed  and  mailed  to  about  75  persons  who  would  be 
interested.  I received  answers  and  enough  verbal  acceptances  from  the 
announcement  at  the  A.  O.  U.  meeting  so  that  when  dinner  time  came, 
52  were  assembled  at  our  first  dinner,  held  at  the  City  Club  of  Chicago, 
who  signed  as  follows:  — 

S.  Prentiss  Baldwin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Leon  J.  Cole,  Madison,  Wis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  I.  Lyon,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Herbert  L.  Stoddard,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Cosie  Clark  Miller,  Racine,  Wis. 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Test,  Chicago,  111. 

P.  B.  Coffin,  Chicago,  111. 

Henry  B.  Ward,  Urbana,  111. 

Arthur  D.  Moore,  South  Haven,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Towns,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  W.  Rapp,  Vicksburg,  Mich. 

Lucy  V.  Baxter  Coffin,  Chicago,  111. 

Harry  C.  Oberholser,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frederick  C.  Lincoln,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Walter  B.  Barrows,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Amos  W.  Butler,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Myron  H.  Swenk,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

A.  F.  Ganier,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

T.  C.  Stephens,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

T.  L.  Hankinson,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

E.  H.  Forbush,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lynds  Jones,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Althea  R.  Sherman,  National,  via  McGregor,  la. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Bergtold,  Denver,  Colo. 

Theodore  G.  Ahrens,  Ph.D.,  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Herman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Mrs.  W'm.  C.  Herman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Henry  H.  Covell,  M.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  Finlay  Simmons,  Austin,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Harrington,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Cordier,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Brandt,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Katherine  McGregor,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Edward  F.  Ford,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Arthur  A.  Allen,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Sawyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  Mitchell,  Riverside,  111. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Taylor,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Margaret  M.  Nice,  Norman,  Okla. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Gleason,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

John  F.  McBride,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Levey,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Francis  H.  Herrick,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cheswell  J.  Hunt,  Chicago,  111. 

Harry  Harris,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dix  Teachenor,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Alfred  Lewy,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  W.  G.  Eifrig,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Flora  S.  Richardson  (Mrs.),  Chicago,  111. 

W.  D.  Richardson,  Chicago,  111. 

October  24th,  1922. 

After  the  dinner  was  over,  the  members  of  the  Wilson  Ornithological 
Club  adjourned  to  the  adjoining  room  for  their  annual  business  meet;ng, 
and  the  remainder  were  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Percival  Brooks  Coffin, 
who  extended  a welcome  to  all  present,  then  turned  the  meeting  over 
to  William  I.  Lyon,  who  stated  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  then  called 
on  Dr.  Harry  C.  Oberholser  who  gave  the  Biological  Survey  position  on 
banding. 

Then  Mr.  S.  Prentiss  Baldwin  explained  the  origin  of  trapping. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Lincoln  explained  the  present  banding  situation. 

Dr.  Leon  J.  Cole,  First  President  of  the  American  Bird  Banding 
Association  gave  some  early  history. 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Test  told  of  interesting  Boy  Scout  Masters. 

Dr.  Lynds  Jones  spoke  on  publicity. 

Edward  H.  Forbush,  President  of  the  New  England  Bird  Banding 
Association,  explained  their  progress. 

The  Chairman  called  for  suggestions  for  organizing,  and  on  motion, 
appointed  the  following  nominating  committee:  Dr.  Harry  C.  Oberholser, 

Percival  Brooks  Coffin,  Frederick  C.  Lincoln,  who  adjourned  to  an  ad- 
joining room,  and  soon  brought  in  the  following  nominations:  — 

President — S.  Prentiss  Baldwin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Vice-President — Dr.  Leon  J.  Cole,  Madison,  Wis. 

Secretary— William  I.  Lyon,  Waukegan,  111. 
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Treasurer — Herbert  L.  Stoddard,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

For  Councilors — M.  J.  Magee,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Miller,  P.  B.  Coffin,  Dr.  F.  C. 
Test,  Dr.  H.  B.  Ward. 

It  was  moved  that  those  assembled  proceed  with  election,  and  the 
entire  ticket  was  unanimously  elected  by  acclamation. 

The  newly  elected  President,  S.  Prentiss  Baldwin,  took  the  chair. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  dues  should  be  $1.00  a year,  and 
that  the  constitution  and  by-laws  be  left  for  a committee  to  form.  Carried. 

A number  of  those  present  signed  as  members. 

Then  followed  a general  open  discussion  on  Bird  Banding  until 
the  meeting  closed. 


October  25th,  1922. 

A directors  meeting  of  the  officers  was  called  by  the  President 
during  the  noon  recess  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Convention. 

Present  were  Baldwin,  Cole,  Lyon,  Stoddard,  Mrs.  Miller,  Coffin, 
Test,  and  Ward. 

Inland  Bird  Banding  Association  was  adopted  as  the  name  of  the 
organization. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  purchase  stationary  and  such 
other  supplies  as  needed. 

Methods  of  arranging  funds  were  discussed,  also  plans  for  the 
future. 

Wednesday  evening  at  the  banquet,  the  Bird  Banders  were  again 
much  pleased  to  find  more  evidence  of  their  popularity  in  that  wonderful 
occasional  journal,  The  Auklet.  On  page  13,  under  New  England  Migra- 
tion notes,  they  accuse  Forbush  of  changing  his  motto  to  “A  bird 
without  a band  is  worth  nothing  in  the  bush.” 

On  page  15  there  appeared  the  following  interesting  news  item  — 
“ Bandmaster  Baldwin  is  said  to  be  Lyon  low  Forbushes  in  which 
Lincoln’s  Sparrows  may  be  trapped.” 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  INLAND  BIRD 

BANDING  ASSOCIATION 

President, — • 

Mr.  S.  Prentiss  Baldwin,  the  Williamson  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Baldwin  needs  no  introduction  to  those  who  are  interested  in  birds, 
as  his  name  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  man  who  proved  that  sys- 
tematic trapping  would  bring  the  best  results  in  Bird  banding. 

Vice-President, — 

Dr.  Leon  J.  Cole,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  Dr.  Cole 
is  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Genetics  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  American  Bird  Banding  Association,  and 
his  pioneer  work  is  too  well  known  for  further  comment. 

Secretary, — 

Mr.  William  I.  Lyon,  124  Washington  Street,  Waukegan,  111.  Mr. 
Lyon  is  a real  estate  broker.  He  was  one  of  the  main  promoters  of 
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this  organization,  has  invented  new  forms  of  successful  traps,  and  holds 
the  world’s  record  for  handling  birds  in  the  past  year. 

Treasurer, — 

Mr.  Herbert  L.  Stoddard,  Public  Museum,  Milwaukee,  AVis.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard is  connected  with  the  Public  Museum  of  Milwaukee.  He  was  form- 
erly with  the  Field  Museum  of  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
best  bird  men  of  this  district,  and  recently  placed  over  two  hundred 
bands  on  young  Gannets  at  Bonaventure  Island. 

The  Councilors, — 

Mr.  M.  J.  Magee,  Sault.  Ste  Marie,  Mich.  Mr.  Magee  is  vice-president 
of  the  Sault  Savings  Bank,  a leader  of  the  bird  work  in  his  city,  and  his 
work  with  the  Evening  Grosbeaks  is  well  known. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Miller,  1110  Main  Street,  Racine,  AVis.  Mrs.  Miller  was 
formerly  an  active  worker  in  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  and  the 
Brookline  Bird  Club,  is  now  one  of  the  leaders  of  Racine  Bird  and 
Nature  Club. 

Mrs.  Miller  is  doing  active  work  to  secure  more  members  for  the 
Inland  Bird  Banding  Association  along  Lake  Michigan. 

Percival  Brooks  Coffin,  39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Mr. 
Coffin  is  a Bond  Broker  and  President  of  the  Chicago  Ornithological 
Society  and  a leader  in  all  bird  work  about  Chicago. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Test,  30  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Dr.  Test 
is  a Physician,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Chicago  Ornithological  Society. 
Dr.  Test  has  been  very  active  in  inducing  people  to  become  interested 
in  Bird  Banding. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Ward,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  Dr.  AVard  is 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  in  University  of  Illinois.  He 
spent  the  summer  of  1922  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  placing  bands 
and  making  observations  on  Pelicans. 

GRACKLES  ATTACK  JUNCO 

On  November  22,  there  were  about  two  hundred  Bronzed  Grackles 
that  stopped  for  rest  in  their  migration  in  our  yard  while  we  were  doing 
our  morning  trapping.  A Junco  had  been  trapped  in  one  of  the  flat 
traps,  and  was  hopping  about  trying  to  find  an  opening,  when  suddenly 
a Grackle  made  a dive  from  a nearby  tree  and  tried  his  best  to  catch 
the  Junco;  then  more  followed  until  there  were  about  twenty-five  on  the 
trap,  all  trying  hard  to  catch  the  one  poor  little  Junco.  One  of  the 
Grackles  was  successful  in  pulling  out  some  of  its  feathers  just  as 
reinforcements  arrived  in  the  shape  of  a club  thrown  at  the  flock. 

We  believe  if  they  had  not  been  noticed  they  would  have  killed 
the  Junco,  as  it  was  becoming  tired  from  the  constant  dodging,  and 
surely  the  Grackles  tried  hard  enough. 

During  the  nesting  season  this  year  the  Grackles  spoiled  nearly  all 
the  eggs  of  the  Robins  in  our  yard.  Wm.  I.  Lyon. 
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BIRD  CHARACTERS  AND  DISPOSITIONS 

In  the  March  issue  of  this  Bulletin  you  were  told  about  the  White- 
throated  Sparrows  of  1921.  This  fall  has  brought  some  additional  facts 
that  are  worth  mentioning.. 

Number  17042  has  shown  an  unusual  disposition  for  tameness,  and 
simply  squats  down  and  lets  you  pick  it  up  to  read  its  number,  and  is 
very  quiet  all  the  time  it  is  held  in  the  hand.  Recently,  when  released 
from  the  trap  she  flew  to  a bush  within  six  feet  of  the  trap  and  stayed 
there  quietly  and  watched  while  four  new  birds  were  taken  out  of  the 
trap  and  banded,  then,  with  a few  twittering  notes,  flew  to  the  ground  in 
search  of  more  food. 

Number  17070  is  a fighter  of  unusual  ability  and  proclaims  it  in  a 
very  loud  voice.  As  soon  as  the  hand  is  put  into  the  trap  he  starts  his 
challenging,  and  when  the  hand  gets  near  he  advances  to  attack,  and 
springs  on  the  hand,  pecking  with  all  his  might,  and  never  gives  up  a 
single  instant  while  being  examined  in  the  hand,  and  after  release  flies 
to  the  nearest  branch  to  sulk  and  scold. 

The  White-throats  are  acting  just  the  same  as  last  year;  about  a 
dozen  staying  around  like  regular  boarders,  and  we  expect  we  will  have 
to  feed  them  until  a good  storm  comes  and  moves  them  southward. 

OWL  KIDNAPS  YOUNG  FLICKERS 

A pair  of  Flickers  made  a hole  in  a dead  tree  close  to  our  house, 
and  on  June  20,  1920,  the  three  young  Flickers  that  were  raised  there 
were  banded.  During  the  following  winter  the  squirrels  enlarged  the 
hole  and  filled  it  with  leaves.  The  next  Spring  a pair  of  Flickers  came 
to  the  same  hole  and  scolded  for  a while,  then  started  a new  hole  about 
five  feet  lower  down  the  tree.  By  making  a folding  perch  just  below 
the  hole,  they  were  trapped  and  banded  as  a mated  pair,  and  on  June  2, 
1921,  their  four  young  were  also  banded. 

In  1922  the  Flickers  came  there  about  the  middle  of  April  and 
scolded  as  before,  but  finally  started  a new  hole  a little  to  one  side  of 
the  tree,  and  about  an  equal  distance  from  each  of  the  old  holes. 

On  May  2nd  a Blue  Jay  was  observed  making  considerab'e  fuss  about 
the  lower  hole,  which  aroused  suspicions,  and  with  the  aid  of  a ladder 
we  reached  the  hole,  and  found  a Screech  Owl  there.  On  removal  we 
discovered  she  was  sitting  on  five  eggs  which  were  all  pipped  ready  to 
hatch,  but  fearing  she  would  interfere  with  our  Flicker  family,  we  robbed 
the  nest,  banded  the  Owl  and  took  her  quite  a distance  from  the  tree 
before  releasing  her. 

We  had  to  be  absent  from  home  for  about  four  weeks,  and  soon  after 
our  return  we  were  ready  to  band  the  Flickers.  We  had  observed  that 
the  old  female  wore  a band  but  could  not  capture  her  to  get  the  number, 
but  the  male  kept  his  legs  so  well  covered  we  were  unable  to  see  if  he 
was  banded. 

On  June  11th  we  started  to  band  the  young  Flickers.  Before  we 
got  our  ladder,  we  watched  the  old  Flickers  feeding  the  young,  and 
observed  that  the  young  were  so  old  that  the  old  birds  did  not  enter 
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the  nest,  just  going  to  the  hole  and  calling  the  young  up  for  food,  so 
there  was  no  chance  of  capturing  the  old  birds  to  see  their  numbers,  so 
we  climbed  the  ladder,  and  as  we  passed  the  lower  hole,  noticed  four  owl 
eggs,  of  a second  sitting,  were  in  the  hole,  but  all  broken. 

It  was  necessary  to  saw  out  a piece  of  the  tree  to  get  our  hand 
into  the  hole,  and  as  we  opened  the  hole,  out  came  an  owl.  We  were 
surprised  and  annoyed,  and  took  out  the  four  young  Flickers  and 
examined  them  very  carefully,  but  they  were  not  harmed  in  any  way,  so 
they  were  banded  and  replaced  in  the  nest.  Our  curiosity  was  aroused 
about  the  owl.  The  next  morning,  the  12th,  we  watched  the  old 
Flickers  feeding  the  same  as  ever,  but  finally  decided  to  see  if  the 
owl  was  around.  On  reaching  in  the  hole  there  was  the  owl,  and  we 
promptly  threw  her  out.  On  examining  the  young  Flickers,  found  they 
were  unharmed.  On  the  13th,  everything  happened  just  the  same  as  on 
the  12th.  On  the  14th  the  same  thing  was  repeated,  but  on  examining 
the  young  Flickers  we  found  about  half  of  some  small  bird  which 
apparently  the  owl  had  attempted  to  feed  the  young  Flickers,  and  after 
putting  the  young  back  in  the  nest  they  were  so  far  advanced  that  two 
objected  to  such  treatment,  and  left  the  nest. 

On  the  15th  the  old  Flickers  were  feeding  the  same  as  ever,  and 
investigation  showed  the  old  Owl  still  brooding  the  young  Flickers, 
but  the  remaining  two  also  objected  to  the  irregularities,  and  left.  For 
the  next  ten  days  we  looked  into  all  the  holes,  but  the  owl  and  the 
Flickers  had  all  left.  We  have  examined  the  holes  occasionally  since 
then,  but  have  not  found  a trace  of  the  Owl. 

In  our  experience  with  animals  we  have  known  cats  and  dogs 
taking  other  young  when  their  own  had  been  taken  away  from  them, 
and  have  known  chickens  to  hover  most  anything  they  could  find, 
but  this  was  the  first  experience  with  wild  birds.  W.  I.  Lyon. 

WOODPECKERS  SLEEP  SOUNDLY 

While  banding  birds  there  are  many  opportunities  to  study  their 
habits.  One  interesting  fact  has  developed  from  keeping  birds  indoors 
at  night.  In  the  shorter  days  of  the  winter  months  we  are  unable  to 
be  home  before  dark,  but  must  visit  the  traps  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
leaving  birds  in  traps  all  night  invites  many  disasters  from  storms, 
cats,  rats,  weasels,  owls,  etc. 

On  such  nights,  when  the  birds  have  been  gathered  from  the  traps 
and  taken  to  the  house  to  read  the  numbers  of  repeats,  and  band  the 
new  ones,  it  would  be  cruel  to  turn  them  out  into  the  dark  when  they 
cannot  find  a roost,  so  they  are  sorted,  separating  the  sizes  to  prevent 
fights  and  crowding  in  the  small  cages.  On  such  occasions  the  birds 
are  kept  in  our  basement,  where  it  is  cool,  and  when  we  have  occasion 
to  go  to  the  basement  later,  on  turning  on  the  lights,  the  Sparrows  and 
Finches  are  always  awake  in  an  instant,  but  the  Downy  Woodpeckers 
all  seem  to  sleep  so  soundly  that  we  have  walked  past  them  to  the  next 
room,  shaken  the  furnace,  put  the  coal  in,  then  pass  them  again  without 
their  awakening.  It  aroused  our  curiosity  and  we  watched  them  very 
carefully,  and  they  slept  soundly. 
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Brown  Creepers  are  even  better  sleepers  than  the  Downys,  and  can 
be  touched  lightly  without  awakening  them. 

One  or  two  cases  of  the  Red  headed  Woodpecker  showed  the  same 
tendency.  The  White-breasted  Nuthatch  is  another  sound  sleeper,  but 
the  Chickadee  outdoes  them  all,  and  when  they  are  touched  to  awaken 
them,  they  are  generally  mad  and  most  of  them  scold. 

Lately  we  had  two  Hairy  Woodpeckers,  and  we  watched  them  very 
closely,  to  see  what  they  would  do,  but  could  not  catch  them,  even 
asleep. 

We  had  a few  Flickers,  but  they  were  not  sound  sleepers,  and  the 
one  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  that  was  trapped,  slept  through  having  the 
lights  turned  on  in  the  room  near  his  cage. 

These  observations  make  us  believe  that  the  birds  that  sleep  in 
protected  places  sleep  more  soundly  than  those  that  perch  in  the 
more  open  places. 

HOW  FAR  DO  BIRDS  GO  WHEN  THEY  FLY  SOUTH? 

The  marking  of  migratory  water-fowl,  as  practiced  by  the  collabor- 
ators of  the  Biological  Survey,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  given  evidence  that  it  will  be  a most  interesting  and  important  in- 
vestigation. Although  the  work  has  been  in  progress  for  only  two  years, 
notable  results  have  already  been  secured. 

The  ducks  and  other  birds,  whose  movements  are  being  studied  by 
this  method,  are  caught,  mainly  by  the  use  of  special  traps,  light  alumi- 
num bands  placed  on  one  leg,  and  then  released.  Every  band  bears  a 
serial  number  and  the  legend,  “ Biol.  Surv.,  Wash.,  D.  C.”  In  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  Biological  Survey,  these  banded  birds  are  card  in- 
dexed so  that  when  a hunter  secures  a duck  bearing  one  of  these  bands 
and  reports  the  data  connected  with  its  capture,  by  referring  to  the  card 
file,  the  route  covered  by  the  bird  in  question  can  be  easily  ascertained. 
When  such  records  are  received,  the  hunter  is  advised  where  the  bird 
was  banded,  while  the  person  who  attached  the  band  is  informed  where 
it  was  secured. 

During  the  fall  shooting  seasons  for  the  last  few  years,  a large  num- 
ber of  mallards  and  black  ducks,  with  a few  blue-winged  teal  and  other 
species,  have  been  banded  at  a small  lake  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Toronto,  Ontario,  and  many  interesting  returns  have  been  received. 

Long  Range  Record 

The  best  “ long  range  ” record  for  these  Canadian  ducks  is  that  of 
a blue-winged  teal,  banded  September  24,  1920,  and  killed  two  months 
and  seven  days  later,  in  the  Caroni  Swamp,  near  Port  of  Spain,  on  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  just  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  The  shortest  flight 
that  this  bird  could  have  made  would  be  over  3,000  miles.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  blue-winged  teals  and  certain  other  ducks  that  breed  in 
North  America  spend  the  winter  season  in  South  America,  but  it  was 
rather  a surprise  to  learn  that  those  individuals  that  had  bred  in  Canada 
would  make  the  long  flight  to  South  America,  because  the  species  also 
winters  in  small  numbers  in  the  Gulf  region,  and  it  is  to  that  area  that 
the  more  northern  birds  might  be  expected  to  go. 

The  return  records  of  ducks  of  other  species,  banded  near  Toronto, 
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have  afforded  valuable  data  relative  to  their  migration.  The  lake  where 
the  banding  was  done,  Lake  Scugog,  is  surrounded  by  marshes  and  thus 
offers  excellent  opportunities  for  the  ducks  to  feed  and  rest  before  start- 
ing the  long  flight  to  the  south.  The  trapping  and  banding  was  carried 
on  continuously  through  the  autumn,  so  that  by  the  time  the  big  south- 
ward movement  began  several  hundred  birds  had  been  marked.  At  this 
time  the  season  was  open  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  migrating  birds  had  to  run  a veritable  gauntlet  of  sportsmen. 
A large  number  of  “ return  records  ” were  therefore  received. 

Mallards  and  Black  Ducks 

In  tracing  the  route  of  these  birds  it  seemed  apparent  that  the  mal- 
lards and  black  ducks  traveled  together  and  their  course  from  Lake 
Scugog  was  southwestward  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  by  way  of  the 
St.  Clair  flats.  Here  the  route  divided,  the  majority  continuing  toward 
the  southwest,  cross-country  to  the  Ohio  River,  hence  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  where  many  of  them  spent  the  winter.  The  second  group,  that 
parted  from  their  fellows  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Erie,  took  a southeast- 
erly route,  crossing  the  Alleghenies  and  reaching  the  Atlantic  coast  by 
way  of  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
although  both  of  these  ducks  are  present  and  the  black  duck  is  plentiful 
along  the  coast  of  New  England,  none  of  the  birds  marked  at  Lake  Scugog 
were  taken  in  that  region.  The  question  that  naturally  arises  is:  Where 
do  those  ducks  come  from?  So  far  we  only  know  that  some  breed  in 
that  area,  but  we  do  not  know  just  where  the  migrating  brids  come  from 
that  use  that  route.  Bird  banding  will  probably  supply  the  answer  when 
it  has  been  applied  more  intensively  at  a larger  number  of  stations. 

U.  S'.  Biol.  Sttrv. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


NOTES  FROM  SOUTH  ALABAMA 

During  the  four  months  which  I spent  near  Silver  Hill,  in  South 
Alabama,  I devoted  my  free  time  to  the  study  of  birds.  The  country  is 
not  thickly  populated  and  is  mostly  covered  with  pine  forests.  There  are 
many  creeks  and  swamps  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  Silver  Hill  is  about 
12  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  birds  I found  in  the  radius  of  about  three  miles  from  my  home 

are: 

Bittern  ( Botaurus  lentiginosus) . Only  a pair  migrating  through. 

Green  Heron  ( Butorides  virescens  virescens).  At  a creek. 

Wilson’s  Snipe  ( Gallinago  deli  cat  a) . Abundant,  especially  when  mi- 
grating. 

Bob-white  ( Colinus  virginianus) . Common.  In  flocks  till  end  of 
April. 

Mourning  Dove  ( Zcnaidura  macroura  carolinensis) . Abundant.  Did 
great  damage  in  March  destroying  cucumber  seeds  aid  young  plants. 
(Cucumbers  are  raised  here  on  a large  scale.) 

Turkey  Vulture  ( Carthartes  aura  septentrionalis) . 

Black  Vulture  ( Catharista  urubu).  Both  common. 

Marsh  Hawk  ( Circus  Jiudsonicus) . Not  abundant. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk  ( Accipiter  velox) . 

Sparrow  Hawk  ( Falco  sparvcrius  sparverius). 

Pileated  Woodpecker  (Ceophloeus  pileatus).  Rare. 

Southern  Hairy  Woodpecker  ( Dryobates  villosus  auduboni) . Not 
abundant. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker  ( Melanerpcs  crythrocephalus) . Most  com- 
mon of  all  woodpeckers. 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker  ( Ccnturus  carolinus) . 

Southern  Flicker  ( Colaptcs  auratus) . 

Florida  Nighthawk  ( Chordeiles  minor  chapmani) . Very  abundant. 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  ( Arch  iloch  us  colubris) . Rare. 

Kingbird  ( Tyrannus  tyrannies).  The  first  was  seen  on  March  27. 
Abundant. 

Crested  Flycatcher  ( Myiarchus  crinitus).  The  first  came  on  April  16. 

Phoebe  (Sayornis  phoebe).  Only  migrating  through. 

Florida  Blue  Jay  ( Cyanocitta  cristata  florincola) . 

Crow  ( Corvus  brachyrhynchos  bracbyrliynchos) . Not  abundant. 

Southern  Meadowlark  ( Stumclla  vvagna  argutula). 

Orchard  Oriole  ( Icterus  spurius) . Not  rare  in  orchards.  Is  build- 
ing his  nest  in  the  middle  of  April. 

Florida  Grackle  ( Quiscalus  quiscula  quiscula) . In  swamps. 

Chipping  Sparrow  ( Spizella  passerina  passcrina).  Only  migrating. 

Towhee  ( Pipilo  erythrophtalm-us) . Only  when  migrating. 

Cardinal  ( Cardinalis  cardinalis  cardinalis).  Frequent,  especially  near 
swamps  and  creeks. 

Purple  Martin  ( Progne  subis  subis).  Arrived  in  the  first  half  of 
March. 
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Tree  Swallow  ( Iridoprocne  hicolor).  Only  migrating. 

Loggerhead  Shrike  ( Lanins  ludovicianus  ludovicianus) . Very  abun- 
dant. 

Warbling  Vireo  ( Yirco  griseus  griseus). 

Prothonotary  Warbler  (Protonotaria  citrca).  On  bushes  at  a creek. 

Myrtle  Warbler  ( Dendroica  coronata) . In  winter. 

Mockingbird  ( Mimus  polyglottos  polyglottos) . Very  abundant.  The 
young  ones  leave  the  nest  before  middle  May. 

Catbird  ( Dumctclla  carolinensis) . Rare. 

Brown  Thrasher  ( Toxostoma  rufum). 

Brown-headed  Nuthatch  ( Sitta  pusilla).  Breeds  from  the  end  of 
March. 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  (Polioptila  cacruleci) . At  a creek  in  the 
shrubs. 

Robin  ( Plancsticus  migratorius) . Abundant  in  winter. 

Bluebird  ( Sialia  sialis  sialis).  They  nest  in  the  second  half  of  Feb- 
ruary. George  Baum. 

FIRES  IN  TIMBER  DESTROY  MUCH  VALUABLE  WILD  LIFE 

The  conservation  of  forested  areas  and  particularly  their  protection 
from  fire  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  conservation  of  most  game,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Shelter  and  food  are  necessities  in  the  lives  of  the  ma- 
jority of  animals  and  birds.  Decrease  one  or  both  of  these  vital  elements, 
which  are  supplied  to  a large  degree  in  our  forests,  and  the  numbers  of 
valuable  wild  creatures  are  correspondingly  diminished. 

Forest  fires  not  only  destroy  the  forest  but  eliminate  the  necessary 
food  and  shelter.  The  belief  that  burning  over  in  certain  localities  is 
beneficial  because  it  promotes  a new  growth  of  grass,  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  grass  thus  obtained  does  not  compensate  for  the  destruction  of 
trees  and  the  shelter  and  food  required  by  animals.  Partridges  in  par- 
ticular suffer  from  forest  or  brush  fires.  When  their  favorite  places  are 
burned  over  and  their  food  and  shelter  are  gone  they  are  obliged  to 
seek  new  localities  and  face  new  dangers. 

Indiscriminate  setting  of  spring  fires  in  the  southern  states  dislodges 
deer,  opossums,  raccoons,  foxes,  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  other  animals  and 
endangers  ground-nesting  of  birds  in  the  timber,  such  as  the  woodcock, 
pheasants,  wild  turkey,  and  whip-poor-will.  The  woodcock  is  in  some  dan- 
ger of  extermination  at  the  present  time  and  deserves  all  possible  pro- 
tection. In  seasons  of  drought,  forest  fires  even  invade  marshy  places 
and  drive  out  fur-bearing  animals  as  well  as  waterfowl  and  shorebirds. 
Many  think  that  burning  results  merely  in  temporary  inconvenience  to 
the  game,  and  may  not  realize  that  the  food  of  many  birds  is  largely  the 
seeds  and  berries  of  the  year  before.  Burning  the  brush  also  eliminates 
for  months  all  shelter  from  natural  enemies. 

Burning  of  the  ground  cover  in  forests  of  longleaf  and  shortleaf 
pines  kills  the  young  trees  as  they  emerge  and  results  in  thin,  strag- 
gling growth.  The  burning  of  timber  and  other  ground  cover  which 
should  absorb  and  retain  moistures  also  accelerates  the  run-off  and  af- 
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fects  the  stream  flow  at  different  seasons  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sup- 
ply of  fish  may  be  materially  decreased. 

During  forest  fires,  game  and  other  wild  animals  may  be  surrounded 
by  flames  and  killed  outright.  If  they  succeed  in  escaping  to  adjoining 
areas  they  come  into  direct  competition  for  food  and  shelter  with  the 
game  already  on  that  area  and  the  chances  of  survival  are  lessened 
for  all.  U.  S.  Biol.  Surv. 

NIGHTHAWK  MIGRATION  NOTES 

A decade  ago  the  Nighthawk  was  a common  summer  resident  in 
this  part  of  Iowa.  It  returned  in  numbers  each  spring  and  made  the 
Iowa  environment  its  summer  home;  when  it  remigrated  southward  in 
the  fall  its  ranks  had  been  enlarged  by  many  individuals — a result  of 
safe  nesting  grounds  to  be  found  here.  Without  the  sight  of  this  grace- 
ful, long-winged  bird,  widely  circling  the  sky  in  its  erratic  flight  ma- 
neuvers, and  producing  the  well-known  sound  so  aptly  described  as  tear- 
ing a piece  of  cloth,  the  calm  summer  evenings  would  have  lacked  a cer- 
tain amount  of  charm  that  the  regular  evening  nature  chorus  did  not 
contain,  however  varied  and  interesting  the  latter  might  be.  For  years 
the  Nighthawk  added  an  important  bit  to  the  associations  of  city  and 
rural  life. 

Now  it  is  changed.  The  Nighthawk  is  no  longer  a summer  neighbor 
and  is  surely  missed.  While  it  is  true  that  a few  Nighthawks  are  still 
summer  residents  here,  the  cases  are  isolated,  and  the  bird  can  be  classed 
only  as  a rare  summer  resident.  The  reason  for  this  evidently  cannot 
be  laid  to  decrease  in  numbers  of  the  species,  but  to  a change  in  nesting 
grounds,  which  has  perhaps  been  forced  by  the  growing  practice  of  the 
over-industrious  farmer  of  turning  every  available  acre  of  pasture  or 
other  semi-waste  land  into  tillable  soil  to  increase  his  own  profits.  Their 
natural  nesting  grounds  become  scarcer  every  year. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  the  Nighthawk  has  appreciably  decreased 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever 
become  extinct,  or  perhaps  any  less  abundant  than  at  the  present  time. 
It  seems  to  be  very  erratic  in  migration  and  choice  of  nesting  grounds, 
sometimes  being  unusually  abundant  at  a certain  place  for  a time,  then 
suddenly  disappearing  almost  entirely  for  several  seasons,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case  in  my  region. 

Being  especially  interested  in  this  subject,  I have  kept  yearly  records 
since  1919,  and  these  show  that  the  bird  does  not  stop  here  to  breed,  prob- 
ably going  farther  north,  because  it  passes  through  in  numbers  in  the  fall 
migration  and  is  not  present  in  the  summer.  These  records,  given  in 
part  below,  pertain  to  Buchanan  County,  with  the  exception  of  the  1919 
Cedar  Rapids  record. 

My  1919  list  contains  but  three  records  of  the  bird.  The  first  date 
is  May  25,  when  a lone  bird  was  noted  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  the  others 
were  August  23,  two  birds,  and  August  28,  a flock  of  25  (approximately). 

In  1920  the  Nighthawk  was  noted  only  three  times,  as  follows:  May 
10,  1;  August  30,  several;  September  12,  1. 

The  next  season,  1921,  the  Nighthawk  made  a much  larger  represen- 
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tatiou  on  my  records,  nearly  100  birds  being  seen,  and  these  on  twelve 
dates.  The  first  date  was  May  22,  the  last  September  19,  bnt  none  were 
seen  during  the  period  from  June  12  to  August  21,  which  includes  the 
season  for  rearing  their  young.  All  but  fifteen  of  the  birds  were  seen 
after  August  21. 

My  this  year’s  record  is  much  larger  than  that  of  1921  and,  judging 
from  the  size  of  the  fall  migration,  the  species  is  increasing  its  numbers 
rapidly.  I made  twenty-two  records  of  the  bird  from  May  19  to  Sep- 
tember 9;  four  of  these  dates  were  for  spring  migration,  two  for  summer 
residents,  and  the  remainder  for  fall  migration.  Roughly  counting,  there 
were  385  birds  in  all. 

On  the  evenings  of  June  19  and  July  2 (1922),  while  driving  in  In- 
dependence, Iowa,  I saw  one  or  two  Nighthawks,  but  aside  from  these  L 
made  no  other  summer  records  for  this  county.  I might  add  that  on  the 
evening  of  July  4 I noted  several  of  the  birds  maneuvering  in  the  air 
above  the  fairgrounds  at  Manchester,  the  county  seat  of  an  adjoining 
county.  It  was  good  to  hear  them  again,  even  though  it  was  above  the 
clamor  of  a vigorous  Iowa  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  On  August  21 
the  bird  made  its  reappearance  and  was  seen,  in  varying  numbers,  every 
day  with  three  exceptions  from  then  to  September  9.  During  this  period 
372  birds  were  seen,  according  to  my  daily  records.  Owing  to  inaccura- 
cies in  counting  or  estimating  the  larger  flocks,  this  figure  represents 
only  the  approximate  number.  Their  usual  daily  number  varied  from  3 
to  20,  although  on  September  1 about  45  were  seen,  and  September  9 — the 
last  day — about  200  passed  southward.  These  birds  were  all  silent  and, 
while  most  of  them  seemed  to  be  proceeding  in  rather  a leisurely  fashion, 
some  appeared  to  hunt  in  one  vicinity  for  several  days.  Regarding  the 
last  day's  migration  (September  9),  I take  this  excerpt  from  my  journal: 
It  was  cloudy  all  afternoon,  with  the  clouds  growing  darker  and  heavier 
along  toward  evening,  and  at  this  time  the  NighthaAvks  were  first  seen. 
In  all  directions  they  were  to  be  seen,  some  in  rather  large  flock  forma- 
tions and  others  trailing  along  by  themselves  or  far  from  a flock.  Many 
were  so  high  in  the  air  that  they  looked  more  like  specks  than  birds, 
and  all  seemed  to  be  hunting  food  in  a leisurely  and  not  directed  man- 
ner. It  is  very  hard  to  estimate  so  many  scattered  individuals,  but  after 
surveying  the  locality  I decided  that  200  would  be  a conservative  esti- 
mate. About  5:00  it  began  raining  and  many  Nighthawks  could  be  seen 
flying  about  high  in  the  air  in  the  rain.” 

A little  over  a year  ago  I raised  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Nighthawk  was  decreasing.*  A number  of  people  responded  and  each  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  species  had  been  declining  rapidly  and  Avas  be- 
coming scarce  in  his  or  her  particular  region.  Data  were  received  from  the 
following  places:  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.;  Cincinnatus  and  Collins,  N.  Y. ; 
Cambridge,  Md.;  Elkader  and  Nashua,  Iowa;  Carrington,  N.  Dak.;  Edge- 
wood,  Lower  Arrow  Lake,  British  Columbia.  I am  much  interested 
in  this  subject  and  any  further  information  relative  to  the  migratory 
movements  and  status  of  this  wandering  species  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived. Fred  J.  Pierce. 

Winthrop,  Iowa,  September,  1922. 

* Bird-Lore,  Vol.  23,  No.  4,  July-August,  1921,  p.  197. 
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FURTHER  ROADSIDE  CENSUSES  IN  OKLAHOMA 

Oil  May  20,  1921,  and  on  seven  days  between  May  29  and  July  9,  1922, 
we  have  taken  nearly  400  additional  miles  of  “ Roadside  Censuses  ” in 
Oklahoma;  since  this  makes  us  over  1000  miles  of  such  counts  in  this 
slate  during  the  breeding  seasons  of  the  last  three  years  it  seemed  well 
to  compare  these  new  censuses  with  those  taken  in  1920  * and  to  sum- 
marize the  results.  One  hundred  miles  of  these  censuses  were  taken 
in  the  Panhandle — Texas  and  Cimarron  Counties — on  May  29,  1922,  while 
the  rest  were  taken  in  central  Oklahoma  extending  southwest  to  Co- 
manche County  and  north  to  Kingfisher  County.  All  the  region  traversed 
was  prairie  and  farm  land. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  average  number  of  native  birds 
seen  per  mile  in  1920,  in  1921-22,  and  in  all  three  years  under  differing 
conditions  of  weather  and  time  of  day.  Our  later  results  are  much  the 
same  as  the  first;  there  are  slightly  more  birds  under  each  category  ex- 
cept among  those  seen  at  noon.  Thus  we  find  after  1166  miles  of  Road- 
side Census  during  the  breeding  season  in  Oklahoma  an  average  of  five 


birds  per  mile  during 

all  weathers  and  at  all 

times  of 

day; 

of  6.4  in 

the  cool  of  the  day,  and  3.8 

in  the  heat 

of  the  day. 

Numbers  of  Native 

Birds 

Seen  on  Roadside 

Censuses 

in  Oklahoma 

1920 

1921-22 

Total 

Av.  No. 

Av.  No. 

Av.  No. 

of  Birds 

of  Birds 

of  Birds 

Miles 

Seen  per 

Miles 

Seen  per 

Miles 

Seen  per 

Weather  Time 

Mile 

Mile 

Mile 

Pleasant  All  Times 

780 

4.8 

386 

5.3 

1166 

5.0 

Pleasant  All  Times 

696 

5.2 

336 

5.9 

1032 

5.3 

Rainy  All  Times 

84 

1.4 

50 

2.8 

134 

2.5 

Pleasant  Early  Morning 

or  Late  Afternoon 

395 

6.2 

241 

6.8 

636 

6.4 

Pleasant  at  or 

Near  Noon 

301 

3.9 

95 

2.9 

396 

3.8 

As  to  the  kinds  of  birds,  the  most  widely  distributed  and  most  abun- 
dant. in  the  total  counts  are  in  general  the  same  as  in  1920;  yet  the  far 
western  trips  show  an  influence  in  the  greater  importance  of  Lark  Spar- 
rows and  especially  of  Horned  Larks.  Of  the  nine  most  widely  distrib- 
uted birds  in  the  first  censuses  and  the  total  censuses  eight  are  the  same; 
Hcrned  Larks  take  the  place  of  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  when  all  the 
results  are  considered.  The  birds  that  were  seen  on  half  or  more  of  the 
65  censuses  follow  — the  figures  showing  the  number  of  censuses  in 
which  each  kind  was  recorded:  Mourning  Dove,  58;  Mockingbird,  54; 
Dickcissel,  49;  Lark  Sparrow,  46;  Eastern  Kingbird,  43;  Bobwhite,  37; 
Bluebird,  36;  Meadowlark  (Eastern  and  Western),  35;  and  Horned 
Lark,  32. 

In  regard  to  total  abundance,  the  nine  commonest  birds  of  the  first 
780  miles  are  still  the  most  abundant  after  1166  miles,  although  there  is 
seme  shifting  of  relative  abundance.  The  total  numbers  counted  were 
as  follows:  Dickcissel,  999;  Mourning  Doves,  614;  Horned  Larks,  542; 

* Wilson  Bulletin,  XXXIII,  3,  1921,  pp.  113-123,  4,  pp.  194-195. 
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Mockingbirds,  328;  Meadowlarks,  328;  Lark  Sparrows,  268;  Bluebirds, 
23  6;  Scissors-tailed  Flycatchers,  179;  and  Kingbirds,  151. 

Two  thousand  and  fifty-five  English  Sparrows  were  seen  on  these 
censuses,  an  average  of  nearly  two  a mile;  this  is  26  per  cent  of  all  the 
birds  seen  and  twice  as  many  as  the  most  abundant  native  bird— the  Dick- 
cissel. 

Margaret  M.  Nice  atntd  L.  B.  Nice. 

Norman,  Oklahoma. 

THE  FISH  CROW  IN  ARKANSAS 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn  the  Fish  Crow  ( Corvus 
ossif  vagus ) has  never  been  reported  from  Arkansas.  It  would  seem, 
from  rather  patient  inquiries  and  persistent  observation,  that  it  is  never- 
theless a common  resident.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  fact  in 
the  summer  1921.  A country  lad  who  has  shown  remar kaable  aptitude 
in  the  study  of  our  local  bird  life  kept  reporting  to  me  the  presence  of  a 
bird  of  somewhat  smalled  size  than  the  crow  and  wanted  to  take  me  to 
sections  of  the  Arkansas  River  flowing  between  Faulkner  and  Perry 
Counties  where  it  was  said  to  be  common.  During  the  same  season  a 
nest  of  this  species  was  located  in  a thick  woodland  far  from  the  river, 
and  contained  five  eggs.  In  collecting  them  they  were  broken,  and  I did 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  correcting  my  supposition  that  they  were  the 
the  eggs  of  the  common  crow. 

Fishermen  who  live  along  the  river  had  often  spoken  of  the  “jack- 
daws” and  “magpies,”  but  still  I thought  they  were  only  confused  in  mat- 
ter of  names,  and  were  but  referring  to  the  self-same  common  crow.  Dur- 
ing the  present  season  (1922)  every  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  this  spe- 
cies has  been  set  at  rest.  On  May  13th  I visited  the  haunts  of  the  Fish 
Crow,  and  located  a nest  which  had  just  been  completed  but  which  at 
this  time  contained  no  eggs.  It  was  a rather  compact  structure  made 
of  sticks  and  twigs  of  the  cottonwood  tree,  lined  with  leaves  and  rootlets 
ot  the  kind  preferred  by  our  Mockingbird.  This  nest  was  well  toward 
the  top  of  a huge  sycamore  110  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  tree  was 
growing  on  the  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River.  The  prospect  for  my  climber 
was  none  too  good,  but  he  proved  his  ability  on  this  occasion,  as  he  had 
done  on  so  many  others,  and  we  were  further  rewarded  by  seeing  a large 
number  of  Fish  Crows  searching  the  river  sections  for  food. 

It  was  the  first  week  in  June  before  I could  revisit  this  nest.  On 
Jane  5th  both  male  and  female  were  present.  The  female  was  on  the 
nest  and  did  not  leave  it  until  the  hand  of  the  collector  was  almost  on 
her.  It  contained  three  birds,  just  hatched,  one  egg  hatching,  and  an- 
other egg  with  fully  developed  embryo.  This  egg,  when  measured,  was 
found  to  be  1.41  by  1.06  inches,  and  typically  marked. 

The  nest  now  contained  no  rootlets,  but  was  lined  with  a mass  of 
sycamore  balls  and  horse  hair!  It  was  18  inches  wide,  the  inside  diam- 
eter being  about  eight  inches,  and  was  deeply  cupped,  a little  more  than 
four  inches  deep.  Both  birds  were  constantly  at  the  tree  while  these  in- 
vestigations were  going  on. 

Since  this  time  the  birds  have  been  under  constant  observation.  The 
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species  has  been  located  in  many  places  along  the  Arkansas  River,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  be  uncommon.  The  nests  are  placed  high,  generally  in 
situations  far  more  difficult  than  the  crow,  and  not  infrequently  at  a con- 
considerable  distance  from  the  water.  It  searches  the  fields  for  food  as 
does  the  common  chow,  though  its  range  generally  parellels  the  river  banks. 

A singular  thing  occurred  one  day  in  a field  some  eight  miles  from 
the  river.  The  same  intrepid  climber,  who  had  become  perfectly  familiar 
w ith  the  habits  of  the  species,  was  plowing  in  an  open  field  and  had 
turned  up  and  accidentally  destroyed  a nest,  of  Bob-white  containing  a 
number  of  eggs.  Some  of  these  he  had  put  in  his  pocket,  and  soon  after, 
observing  a Fish  Crow  fly  overhead,  offered  him  an  egg  by  tossing  it  in 
his  direction.  To  his  surprise  the  “crow”  descended  and  took  the  egg, 
and  several  more  which  were  offered  in  the  same  way.  This  lack  of  fear- 
lessness, however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  a common  trait. 

Though  a common  species  in  Texas  it  cannot  yet  be  reported  from 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Pemberton  of  Tulsa,  has  made  most  careful  observations 
touching  this  point,  and  yet  the  species  is  persistently  reported  as  oc- 
curring in  the  region  about  Fort  Smith  on  the  very  border  of  the  state. 
It  can  certainly  be  claimed  for  the  following  counties  in  Arkansas, — 
Faulkner,  Perry,  Pope,  Yell,  and  Franklin,  and  its  range  will  be  doubt- 
less extended  to  many  more.  It  seems  rather  singular  that  neither  Mc- 
Atee  nor  Howell  make  any  mention  of  it  in  their  reports  from  Arkansas. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  note  of  this  bird.  This  has  been 
given  ample  considerable  by  Captain  Bendire  in  his  great  Monograph, 
and  need  here  be  only  mentioned.  The  coarse  “caa-ah”  is  altogether 
different  frcm  the  “caw”  of  the  crow,  both  in  accent  and  tone,  but  there 
is  a two-syllable  “ah-uk,”  with  a rising  inflection,  which  is  easy  to  imi- 
tate, and  which  will  identify  the  bird  at  any  time.  The  Fish  Crow  will 
respond  to  this  call.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  young  Fish 
Crows  in  the  nest  above  referred  to  were  all  doing  well  in  the  latter  part 
of  August. 

H.  E.  Wheeler. 

Conway,  Ark. 
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NOTES— HERE  AND  THERE 

Conducted  by  the  Secretary 

Mr.  B.  T.  Gault's  new  pocket  Check  List  of  the  Birds  of  Illinois  came 
from  the  press  just  in  time  for  the  Chicago  meeting.  This  80-page 
booklet,  which  is  admirably  arranged  and  durably  printed,  may  be 
purchased  of  The  Illinois  Audubon  Society,  10  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  with 
which  The  Wilson  Club  is  affiliated,  is  holding  its  meetings  this  year 
at  Boston,  December  26th  to  30th.  Next  year  The  Association  is  sched- 
uled to  meet  at  Cincinnati  and  at  Washington  in  1924. 

Messrs.  A.  C.  Bent  and  Frank  Willard  spent  the  past  spring  in 
Arizona  making  field  studies  of  the  birds  there.  Mr.  Bent  secured  some 
wonderfully  fine  photos  as  well  as  other  material  for  his  forthcoming 
volumes.  Mr.  Willard,  who  formerly  lived  at  Tombstone,  knew  the 
ground  as  well  as  the  birds.  A better  matched  pair  of  field  workers 
would  be  hard  to  find. 

Among  the  fine  paintings  shown  in  the  recent  exhibition  at  The 
Field  Museum  was  one  of  Canada  Geese,  executed  with  an  unusually 
fine  color  effect,  by  Courtney  Brandreth.  Admirers  of  this  picture  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  it  is  reproduced,  in  colors,  in  the  November 
Country  Life  in  America,  together  with  several  other  wild  fowl  paintings 
by  the  same  artist. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Wheeler  of  Conway,  Ark.,  spent  the  month  of  July  at 
Lake  Junaluska  in  the  high  Alleghanies  of  western  North  Carolina, 
where  he  had  opportunity  to  make  some  interesting  studies  of  birds 
and  in  other  branches  of  natural  history. 

The  considerable  amount  of  nature  book  advertising  has  paved  the 
way  for  a new  monthly  journal.  The  Nature  Magazine,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  proposes  to  treat  of  all  forms  of  natural  history  in  a popular 
manner. 

From  Secretary  Palmer,  of  the  A.  O.  U.,  the  writer  is  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  communicating  a vote  of  thanks  from  that  organization  to  The 
Wilson  Club  for  the  courtesies  extended  on  the  occasion  of  its  recent 
meeting  at  Chicago.  In  reply  we  might  truly  say  — “ the  pleasure  was 
ours.” 

A reporter  of  one  of  the  Chicago  papers  sat  in  at  one  of  the 
program  sessions  at  the  Chicago  meeting  and,  when  it  was  over,  rushed 
to  headquarters  to  write  up  half  a column  to  cover.  The  entire  space  was 
given  over  to  the  nuptial  scandals  Mr.  Baldwin  had  discovered  among 
his  colony  of  house  wrens.  Such  is  newspaper  “ news  va'ue.” 

Mr.  H.  A.  Brandt  of  Cleveland  spent  several  weeks  the  past  spring 
in  Utah  and  collected  some  nice  sets  of  the  rarer  birds  there.  Mr. 
Brandt  makes  full  use  of  the  camera  and  notebook  and  has  some  choice 
material  to  show  for  his  season’s  work. 
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The  writer  is  gathering  data  on  the  present  distribution  of  the 
Swallow-tailed  Kite,  with  a view  to  ascertaining  how  near  to  extinction 
it  is.  Over  most  of  its  former  range  it  has  disappeared  due  no  doubt 
to  the  easy  target  it  affords  the  gunner  by  reason  of  its  unwariness. 
Members,  who  have  recorded  it  within  the  past  few  years,  will  confer  a 
favor  on  the  writer  by  sending  him  such  data  as  they  may  have. 

Dr.  Wilfred  H.  Osgood  of  the  Field  Museum,  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  Colin  C.  Sanborn  and  Boardman  Conover,  also  of  that  institution, 
sailed  in  November  for  Chile,  where  they  will  engage  in  collecting 
material  for  The  Museum.  Dr.  Osgood  plans  to  return  in  the  spring;  the 
others  aia  expecting  to  remain  for  a year. 

Students  of  birdlife,  within  travelling  distance  of  our  National 
Forests  throughout  the  land,  are  finding  them  to  be  among  the  most 
desirable  spots  in  which  to  spend  a few  days  for  nature  study.  Auto 
roads  and  trails  are  being  developed  so  that  change  of  location  or  en- 
vironment may  be  readily  accomplished.  156,000,000  acres  are  included 
in  the  149  preserves  now  established.  A list  of  the  Forests  may  be 
had  by  writing  to  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  at  Washington.  The  creation 
or  conservation  in  these  Forests,  of  lake,  marsh,  and  swamp  areas, 
suited  to  the  breeding  of  certain  birds,  is  a field  of  activity  that  de- 
serves the  support  of  organized  conservationists.  To  all  but  the  natur- 
alist, there  is  but  one  thing  to  do  to  a swamp  or  marsh  area  and  that 
is  to  drain  it.  Most  of  the  National  Forests  will  eventually  become 
National  Parks. 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Lincoln,  of  The  Biological  Survey,  spent  part  of 

October  in  Southern  Illinois  where  he  had  good  success  in  trapping 
and  banding  ducks.  The  birds  were  caught  in  flocks,  chiefly  in  large 

pen  traps  made  of  poultry  netting  and  located  in  shallow  water. 

An  excellent  group  photo  of  the  Chicago  meeting  was  taken  in 

front  of  The  Field  Museum.  The  prints,  ^Tnch  are  about  6x20  inches 
in  size,  may  be  had  for  $1.50,  of  Kaufman  and  Fabry,  Photographers,  1125 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  The  writer  has  prepared  a blueprint 
diagram  showing  the  names  of  those  appearing  in  the  picture  and  will 
send  a print  to  any  member  with  his  compliments. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  the  retiring  secretary  greets  his 
successor,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gordon  Wilson  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
The  writer  has  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  personally  and  has  found 
him  to  be  a most  enthusiastic  bird  student  and  an  “ omnivorous  ” worker. 
As  to  whether  or  not  he  can  lay  claim  to  being  a decendent  of  the 
famous  early  ornithologist,  whose  name  honors  our  Club,  the  writer 
cannot  say,  but  trusts  at  least  that  the  name  will  prove  no  handicap. 
Our  new  Secretary  is  Professor  of  Literature  and  Language  at  Kentucky 
State  Normal  College. 

Our  new  Treasurer  needs  no  great  amount  of  introduction  to  our 
members  since  he  is  already  one  of  our  most  famous  and  successful 
bird-banders.  The  application  he  has  shown  in  this  work  will  serve 
him  well  in  his  new  duties  since  the  work  of  the  Treasurer  is  no  small 
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job.  Mr.  Lyon  “ earns  his  daily  ” by  conducting  a prosperous  real  estate 
business  at  Waukegan,  111.  Our  retiring  Treasurer,  Mr.  Fordyce,  merited 
the  well  deserved  resolution  of  thanks  extended  him  at  our  recent 
meeting,  for  no  one  better  than  the  Secretary  knows  just  how  much 
painstaking  work  he  rendered  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

With  this,  your  retiring  Secretary  lays  down  his  pen  and  hands 
this  department  over  to  our  veteran  editor  to  maintain  or  abolish  as  he 
sees  fit.  The  five  years  I have  served  The  Club  have  brought  me  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  for  the  personnel  of  The  Wilson  Club  is  indeed 
a rare  mixture  of  cooperation  and  good  fellowship.  The  writer  expects 
to  improve  the  time,  now  made  available,  by  doing  some  intensive 
ornitholgical  work  in  his  own  state  and  in  assisting  with  the  furthering 
of  the  work  of  The  Club  in  such  ways  as  its  officers  may  suggest. 

A.  F.  G. 
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THE  ANNUAL  MEETINGS  AT  CHICAGO 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  The  Wilson  Ornithological  Club  was 
held  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  October  24th,  1922.  In  deference  to  the  co- 
incident meeting  of  The  American  Ornithologisits  Union,  to  which  The 
Wilson  Club  was  a joint  host,  the  one  session  held  was  confined  to  the 
transaction  of  business  matters  and  election  of  officers  for  the  coming 
year.  All  program  features  were  merged  with  those  of  The  A.  O.  U.  and 
every  cooperation  was  extended  to  the  latter  body  in  an  endeavor  to 
make  their  first  mid-west  meeting  the  largest  of  any  in  its  history. 

The  business  meeting  of  The  Wilson  Club  was  opened  with  President 
Hankinson  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  reported 
by  Secretary  Ganier  as  being  published  in  full  in  the  March,  1922, 
Wilson  Bulletin.  There  being  no  corrections  or  additions  it  was  moved 
and  carried  that  they  be  accepted  and  adopted.  A committee  on  nomi- 
nation of  officers  for  the  coming  year  was  named,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Stephens,  Jones  and  Gault.  The  report  of  the  President  consisted  of  a 
resume  of  the  work  of  The  Club  for  the  current  year  and  suggestions 
for  possible  fields  for  activity  during  the  year  to  come.  The  report 
of  the  Treasurer,  being  unavailable  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  was 
referred  to  The  Council,  to  be  handled  at  that  time.  The  Secretary 
reported  upon  the  various  matters  coming  under  his  jurisdiction  and 
presented  the  names  of  some  sixty  new  applicants  for  membership. 
These,  on  motion,  were  referred  to  The  Council  for  final  handling.  The 
Secretary  also  announced  the  resignation  of  Treasurer  Fordyce  and 
requested  that  his  own  resignation  be  accepted.  After  discussion  a 
motion  was  offered  and  adopted  accepting  both  resignations  and  thanking 
the  retiring  officers  for  the  services  they  had  rendered.  Dr.  Jones, 
Editor  of  The  Wilson  Bulletin,  was  called  upon  for  a word  in  connection 
with  the  official  organ.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the 
past  year  The  Bulletin  was  averaging  64  pages  per  number,  illustrated, 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  raise  in  dues  during  the  current  year  the  con- 
tinued high  cost  of  printing  would  probably  consume  the  full  income 
from  memberships  and  subscriptions.  He  made  a plea  for  more  short 
field  notes  and  reviews  of  current  publications  which  bear  on  the 
inland  area.  A motion,  according  Dr.  Jones  the  thanks  and  appreciation 
of  The  Club  for  his  services  during  the  current  year,  was  offered  and 
adopted. 

The  matter  of  getting  the  official  organ  to  more  bird  students  in 
the  middle  west,  including  Boy  Scout  Masters,  was  brought  up  by  Mr. 
P.  B.  Coffin.  Mr.  Stoddard  suggested  that  a special  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  The  Bulletin  to  all  bird  banders  not  now  members.  The  chair 
appointed  Messrs.  Coffin,  Test,  Boyd,  and  Eifrig,  a committee  to  con- 
sumate  the  suggestions. 

Dr.  Swenk,  Secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Ornithologists  Union,  re- 
ported that  the  revised  articles  of  affiliation  between  that  organization 
and  the  Wilson  Club  had  been  duly  signed  and  the  matter  concluded. 
Secretary  Gainer  reported  that  The  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society 
wished  to  take  steps  to  effect  a similar  affiliation.  On  motion,  The 
Council  was  instructed  to  take  up  the  matter  with  power  to  act. 
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Dr.  T.  C.  Stephens  inaugurated  a discussion  as  to  plans  for  holding 
future  meetings,  in  which  the  idea  was  advanced  that  The  Club  should 
distribute  its  meetings  throughout  its  territory  so  as  to  build  up  interest 
in  the  various  sections.  Following  favorable  comment  the  matter  was 
referred  to  The  Council  for  study  and  designation  of  the  next  meeting 
place. 

The  committee  on  nominations  was  called  on  to  report  and  as  a 
result  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1923: 

President,  Thos  L.  Hankinson,  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,,  Mich. 

Vice-president,  Dayton  Stoner,  603  Summit  St.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Treasurer,  Wm.  I.  Lyon,  124  Washington  St.,  Waukegan,  111. 

Secretary,  Gordon  Wilson,  1434  Chestnut  St.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  extended  Mr.  P.  B.  Coffin  for  the  arrangements 
he  had  made  for  the  dinner  and  place  of  meeting  at  The  City  Club. 

All  business  having  been  disposed  of,  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  Chicago  meeting  of  The  American  Ornithologists  Union  was  the 
first  to  be  held  inland  by  this  national  organization  and  The  Wilson 
Club,  The  Field  Museum,  The  Illinois  Audubon  Society,  and  The  Chicago 
Ornithological  Club  were  given  the  pleasure  of  being  joint  hosts  to 
that  organization.  The  active  work  of  the  smaller  organizations  during 
previous  years  was,  in  part  at  least,  responsible  for  paving  the  way 
to  a record-breaking  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the  A.  O.  U.  The 
lecture  hall  of  the  magnificient  new  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 
was  used  for  the  public  sessions.  The  Museum  itself  with  its  rich  col- 
lections was  a source  of  great  interest  to  all  visitors.  Dr.  Osgood, 
Curator  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  and  Chairman  of  the  local  com- 
mittee, had  also  provided  a splendid  exhibition  of  photographs  and 
paintings  of  bird-life.  The  three-day  program  was  replete  with  interest 
and  included  some  splendid  photographic  work  both  in  still  and  motion 
picture.  Bird-banding  activities  consumed  the  time  of  one  morning 
session  while  the  reading  of  the  more  technical  papers  was  segregated  to 
a separate  meeting  room  in  order  that  papers  of  more  general  interest 
could  be  gotten  through  with  in  the  time  available.  Detailed  discussion 
of  the  program  and  the  subsequent  trips  afield  are  deferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  A.  O.  U.,  and  will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  next  number 
of  The  Auk. 

A'  feature  of  the  Chicago  meeting  was  the  organization  of  The 
Inland  Bird-banding  Association,  the  object  of  which  will  be  to  further 
this  work  and  enlist  new  interest  in  banding  in  the  interior  section  of 
North  America.  In  another  column,  Mr.  Wm.  I.  Lyon,  who  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  new  organization,  will  have  more  to  say  of  its  hopes 
and  purposes  for  the  future. 

As  a whole,  the  Chicago  gathering  of  bird  students  was  a great 
success  and  with  its  representation  from  the  east,  south,  mid-west, 
Pacific  coast  and  Canada,  is  well  deserves  to  go  on  record  as  the  most 
representative  and  democratic  meeting  of  ornithologists  yet  held  in 
this  country. 

Aluekt  F.  Gakiek. 

Secretary. 
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Acanthis  linaria,  157. 

Accipiter  atricapillus,  210. 
cooperi,  153. 
velox,  153,  234. 

Actitis  macularia,  136,  152. 
vEchmophorus  occidentalis,  132. 
Agelaius  gubernator  californicus, 
138. 

phceniceus  caurinus,  138. 
phceniceus,  157,  176. 

Aix  sponsa,  151. 

Ammodramus  savannarum  austra- 
lis, 158. 

Anas  boschas,  134. 

platyrhynchos,  151. 
rubripes,  151,  176. 
tristis,  151. 

Anhinga,  96. 

Anhinga  anhinga,  30,  83,  96. 
Antrostomus  carolinensis,  223. 

vociferus,  155,  223. 

Anthus  rubescens,  162. 
spraguei,  194. 

Aphelocoma  californica,  138. 

Aquila  chrysaetos,  137. 

Archibuteo  lagopus  sancti-johannis, 
153. 

Archilochus  colubris,  155,  223,  234'. 
Ardea  herodias  herodias,  71,  135, 
151. 

wardi,  70. 

Asio  flammeus,  -137. 

wilsonianus,  74,  154. 
Astragalinus  tristis,  157. 

pallidus,  139. 
Asyndesmus  lewisi,  137. 

Atthis  morcomi,  137. 

Auk,  Razor-billed,  146,  180. 
Baldpate,  135. 

Bittern,  38,  40,  123,  135,  140,  151, 
176,  234. 

Least,  151,  176,  201. 

Blackbird,  Bicolored,  138. 

Brewer’s,  138. 

Florida  Red-winged,  88. 
Red-Avinged,  32,  39,  40,  43,  98, 
123,  157,  176. 

Rusty,  157. 

Yellow-headed,  71,  123,  138. 
Bluebird,  34,  40,  44,  90,  92,  93,  100, 
122,  164,  235,  238. 

Mountain,  140. 

Bluebill,  Lesser,  123. 

Bobolink,  88,  93,  123,  138,  156. 
Bob-Avhite,  31,  43,  96,  152,  234,  238, 
240. 

Boeolophus  bicolor,  79. 


Bombycilla  cedrorum,  139,  159,  176. 

garrula,  159. 

Bonasa  umbellus,  152. 

Botaurus  lentiginosus,  135,  151,  176. 
234. 

Branta  canadensis  canadensis,  71, 
135,  151. 

Bunting,  Indigo,  32,  40,  98,  117, 
123,  159. 

Lazuli,  139. 

Painted,  4,  30,  32,  89. 

Snow,  44. 

Buteo  borealis  calurus,  136. 
lineatus,  153. 
platypterus,  153. 
swainsoni,  137. 

Butorides  virescens,  151,  234. 
Calcarius  iapponicus  lapponicus,  77. 
pictus,  77. 

Canvas-back,  43,  135,  140. 

Cardinal,  32,  44,  94,  98,  123,  178. 
Florida,  89. 

Cardinalis  cardinalis  cardinalis,  234. 
Carpodacus  mexicanus  frontalis, 
138. 

purpureus  californicus,  138. 
purpureus,  157,  176. 

Catbird,  33,  36,  39,  40,  89,  99,  122, 
162,  186,  216,  235. 

Catharista  urubu,  234 
Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis,  136, 
153,  221,  234. 

Centrocercus  urophasianus,  136. 
Centurus  carolinus,  222,  234. 
Ceophloeus  pileatus,  234. 

Certhia  familiaris  americana,  163. 
Ceryle  alcyon  alcyon,  137,  154. 
Chsetura  pelagica,  155. 
Chaulelasmus  streperus,  134. 

Chat,  Long-tailed,  139. 

Yellow-breasted,  33,  68,  82,  83, 
89,  99,  122,  162. 

Chen  caerulescens,  221. 

Chickadee,  36,  40,  44,  92,  163,  232- 
Carolina,  29,  33,  100 
Long-tailed,  122. 

Chicken,  Prairie,  43,  72,  100-106. 
Chondestes  grammacus  grammacus, 
77. 

strigatus,  139. 

Chordeiles  minor  chapmani,  234. 
virginianus  henryi,  137. 
virginianus,  155. 

Chuck-wills-widow,  29,  30,  31,  88, 
97,  223. 

Cinclus  mexicana  nnicolor,  139. 
Circus  hudsonius,  136,  153. 
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Cistothorus  stellaris,  163. 

Clangula  clangula  americana,  151. 
Coccyzus  americanus,  154. 

erythrophthalmus,  154. 

Colaptes  auratus  auratus,  234. 
luteus,  155. 
cafer  collaris,  137 
Colinus  virginianus  virginianus, 
152,  234. 

Columba  domestica,  194. 

Colymbus  auritus,  150. 
holbcelli,  150. 

nigricollis  californicus,  132. 
Compsothlvpis  americana,  219. 

usaea,  160,  219. 
Coot,  30,  43,  96,  123,  135. 

Cormorant,  30. 

Double-crested,  66,  68,  70. 
Florida,  85. 

Corvus  brachyrhynchos  bracliyrhyn- 
chos,  76,  156,  234. 
caurinus,  138. 
corax  sinuatus,  138. 
ossifragus,  239. 


Cowbii 

■d,  39,  40, 

43, 

98, 

123,  125, 

138, 

156,  200. 

Crane, 

Sandhill, 

96, 

123, 

135,  140, 

169,  170,  171. 
Whooping,  43. 


Creeper,  Brown,  36,  44,  92,  163,  232. 
Crossbill,  Red,  157. 

Crow,  40,  42,  43,  98,  115,  123,  125, 
156,  165,  234,  239,  240. 

Fish,  29,  32,  88,  239,  240. 
Northwest,  138. 

Cuckoo,  Black-billed,  39,  97,  154. 
Yellow-billed,  31,  39,  87,  97, 
123,  154. 

Curlew,  Hudsonian,  86. 

Long-billed,  136. 

Cyanocitta  cristata,  156. 

florincola,  234. 
Cyanospiza  amcena,  139. 

Dendroica  aestiva  aestiva,  161,  205, 
219. 

brewsteri,  139. 
castanea,  160. 
caerulescens  161,  219. 
coronata,  161,  219,  235. 
discolor,  161,  220. 
dominica,  216. 
fusca,  161. 
magnolia,  161. 
palmarum,  161,  219. 

hypochrisea,  161. 
pensylvanica,  161. 
striata,  161,  219. 
tigrina,  161,  219. 
vigorsi,  161  219. 
virens,  161. 


Dickcissel,  39,  99,  123,  238. 

Dipper,  139. 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorus,  138,  156. 
Dove,  Ground,  87. 

Mourning,  31,  36,  39,  40,  43, 
87,  96,  115,  123,  153,  178,  195, 
234,  238, 

Rock,  197. 

Western  Mourning,  136. 
Dowitcher,  Long-billed,  123. 
Dryobates  pubescens  gairdneri,  137. 

medianus,  3,  154,  198. 
villosus,  154. 
auduboni,  234. 

Duck,  Black,  43,  151,  176,  179,  232, 
233. 

Bufflehead,  43. 

Harlequin,  189. 

Greater  Scaup,  151. 

Lesser  Scaup,  43. 

Red-legged  Black,  151. 
Ring-necked,  43,  189. 

Ruddy,  135,  140. 

Wood,  30,  85,  96,  151. 

Dumetella  carolinensis,  162,  235. 
Eagle,  Bald,  31,  87,  137.  153, 
Golden,  137,  143. 

Egret,  29,  30,  85. 

Snowy,  30,  85,  88. 

Empidonax  flaviventris,  156. 
minimus,  156. 
trailli  alnorum,  156. 
virescens,  76,  156. 
wrightii,  137. 

Erismatura  jamaicensis,  135. 
Euphagus  carolinus,  157. 

cyanocephalus,  138  . 

Falco  columbarius  columbarius,  74, 
153. 

mexicanus,  137. 
peregrinus  anatum,  74,  153. 
sparverius  sparverius,  143,  234. 
phalaena,  137. 

Falcon,  Prairie,  137. 

Finch,  California  Purple,  138. 
Gray-crowned  Rosy,  43. 

House,  138. 

Purple,  38,  44,  157,  176,  177, 
178. 

Flicker,  22,  31,  36,  43.  68,  91,  92, 
93,  155,  166,  199,  216,  230,  231, 
232. 

Northern,  40,  97,  123. 
Red-shafted,  137. 

Southern,  234. 

Flycatcher,  Acadian,  69,  98,  156. 
Alder,  156. 

Crested.  32,  40,  68,  88,  98,  123, 
155,  234. 

Least,  69,  156. 
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Olive-sided,  155. 

Scissor-tailed,  196,  224,  238, 
Traill’s,  123. 

Wright’s,  137. 

Yellow-bellied,  156. 

Fulica  americana,  135. 

Gadwall,  134,  140 

Gallinago,  delicata,  136,  152,  234 

Gallinule,  Florida,  86,  152. 

Purple,  86. 

Gallinula  galeata,  152. 

Gannet,  180. 

Gavia  immer,  150. 

Geococcyx  californianus,  2-20. 
Geothlypis  trichas  ignota,  217. 

occidentalis,  137. 
trichas,  162,  217. 

Gnatcatcher,  Blue-gray,  34,  90,  100, 
116,  235 

Goldeu-eye,  43,  151,  189. 

Barrows’,  189. 

Goldfinch,  32,  44,  98,  123,  157,  186. 
Pale,  139. 

Goose,  Canada,  43,  71,  135,  151,  189. 
Blue,  221 

White-fronted,  189. 

Goshawk,  210,  211. 

Grackle,  Boat-tailed,  32,  88. 

Bronzed,  36,  40,  44,  98,  123,  125, 
201,  202,  203,  229. 

157,  198,  199,  200,  201,  213. 
Florida,  88,  234. 

Eared,  123,  132,  140. 

Grebe,  Eared,  123,  132,  140. 
Holboell’s,  150. 

Horned,  145,  150. 

Pied-billed,  132,  150,  201. 
Western,  132. 

Grosbeak,  Black-headed,  139. 

Blue,  30,  32, 

Evening,  38,  175. 

Pine,  157. 

Rose-breasted,  38,  40,  98,  123, 
159. 

Western  Blue,  123. 

Western  Evening,  138. 

Grouse,  Ruffed,  43,  68,  152. 

Sage,  136. 

Grus  canadensis  mexicana,  135. 
Guillemot,  Black,  180. 

Gull,  Bonaparte’s,  43,  176. 
Franklin’s,  123. 

Herring,  30,  43,  85,  95,  150, 
176,  180. 

Laughing,  30,  85. 

Ring-billed,  43,  123,  132,  140. 
Haliaeetus  leucocephalus  leucoce- 
phalus,  137. 

Hawk,  Broad-winged,  123,  153,  213. 
Cooper’s,  97,  123,  153. 


Desert  Sparrow,  137. 

Duck,  87,  153. 

Florida  Red-shouldered,  87. 
Krider’s,  43. 

Marsh,  43,  87,  97,  123,  136,  143, 
153. 

Pigeon,  153. 

Red-shouldered,  97,  153. 
Red-tailed,  43,  87,  97,  153. 
Rough-legged,  144,  153. 
Sharp-shinned,  97,  136,  153,  234. 
Sparrow,  17,  30,  43,  87,  93,  97, 
143,  153,  234. 

Swainson’s,  137. 

Helinaia,  swainsoni,  215. 
Helmitheros  vermivorus,  160,  219. 
Heron,  Black-crowned  Night,  67,  86, 
92,  96,  110,  135,  152,  187. 

Great  Blue,  30,  67,  68,  69,  96, 
123,  135,  140,  151. 

Green,  13,  39,  86,  96,  123,  151, 
203,  234. 

Little  Blue,  30,  85,  86,  88,  96. 
Louisiana,  85,  86,  88. 

Ward’s  85. 

Yellow-crowned,  86. 
Hesperiphona  vespertina  montana, 
138. 

vespertina,  175. 

Hirundo  erythrogastra,  139,  159, 

184. 

Hummingbird,  Broad-tailed,  43. 
Morcom’s,  137. 

Ruby-throated,  32,  88,  98,  155, 
223,  234. 

Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis, 
132,  150,  176. 

Hylocichla  aliciae  alicise,  163. 
fuscescens,  163. 
guttata  pallasi,  163. 
mustelina,  163. 
ustulata  swainsoni,  163. 
ustulata,  140. 

Ibis,  White,  85. 

White-faced,  Glossy,  135. 

Icteria  virens  longicauda,  139. 

virens,  162,  217. 

Icterus  bullocki,  138. 
galbula,  157. 
spurius,  157,  234. 

Iridoprocne  bicolor,  139,  159,  235. 
Ixobrvchus  exilis,  151,  176. 

Jay,  Blue,  29,  32,  36,  40,  43,  88,  92, 
98,  123,  156,  165,  178. 

California,  138. 

Florida,  178,  234. 

Junco  hyemalis  hyemalis,  36,  38, 
40,  92,  158,  176,  213. 

Junco,  Slate-colored,  44,  158,  176, 
178,  187,  213,  229. 
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Killdeer,  31,  43,  91,  93,  96,  123,  136, 
147,  152,  176,  193. 

Kingfisher  Belted,  31,  43,  88,  97, 
137,  154. 

Kingbird,  32,  39,  40,  68,  88,  93,  94, 
98,  123,  137,  155,  234,  238. 
Arkansas,  123,  137. 

Cassin’s,  137. 

Kinglet,  Golden-crowned,  35,  36,  44, 
163. 

Ruby-crowned,  163. 

Kittiwake,  180. 

Lanins  borealis,  159. 

ludovicianus  ludovicianus,  234 
migrans,  159. 

Lanivireo  flavifrons,  160. 

solitarius,  160. 

Lark,  Desert  Horned,  138. 

Horned,  43,  156,  238. 

Prairie  Horned,  43,  123. 

Larus  argentatus,  150,  176. 
delawarensis,  132. 

Philadelphia,  176. 

Longspur,  Alaskan,  118. 

Lapland,  44,  68,  74,  118. 

Loon,  145,  150. 

Lophodytes  cucullatus,  134. 

L poliortyx  californica,  136. 

Loxia  curvirostra  minor,  157. 
Magpie,  42,  44,  138. 

Mallard,  43,  123,  134,  140,  151,  168, 
232,  233. 

Mareca  americana,  135. 

Marila  americana,  135. 
marila,  151. 
valisineria,  135. 

Martin,  Purple,  33,  39,  68,  99,  123, 
159,  234. 

Meadowlark,  32,  43,  77,  88,  92,  93, 
94,  123,  127,  157,  203,  238. 
Southern,  234. 

Western,  68,  74,  77,  123,  238. 
Melanerpes  erythrocephalus,  155, 
222. 

Melospiza  cinerea  montana,  139. 

melodia  melodia,  158,  176. 
Merganser,  43,  134,  150. 

Hooded,  134. 

Mergus  americanus,  134,  150. 

Mimus  polyglot t.os,  235. 

Mniotilfa  varia,  160,  215. 
Mockingbird,  33,  42,  43,  89,  99,  122, 
235,  238. 

Molothrus  ater  ater,  138,  156. 

Murre,  180. 

Ringed,  181. 

Muscivorus  forficata,  223. 

Myiarchus  crinitus,  155,  234. 
Myiochanes  richardsoni  richard- 
soni,  137. 


virens,  155,  199. 

Nannus  hiemalis  hiemalis,  162, 

211,  212. 

Nettion  carolinense,  151. 
Nighthawk,  31,  77,  88,  97,  123,  155, 
236,  237. 

Western,  137. 

Numenius  americanus,  136. 
Nuthatch,  Brown-headed.  33,  90, 

235. 

Red-breasted,  163. 
White-breasted,  33,  36,  40,  44, 
92,  100,  122,  163,  232. 
Nuttalornis  borealis,  155. 
Nycticorax  nycticorax  naevius,  72, 
135,  152. 

Old-squaw,  43. 

Oporornis  agilis,  162. 
formosus,  162,  217. 

Philadelphia,  162. 

Oriole,  Baltimore,  40,  93,  98,  123, 

157. 

Bullock's,  138,  139. 

Orchard,  32,  98,  123,  157,  234. 
Osprey,  31,  87,  154. 

Otocoris  alpestris  alpestris,  156. 
enthymia,  118. 
leucolema,  138. 

Otus  asio  asio,  154. 

Ouzel,  Water,  126. 

Oven-bird,  40,  69,  80,  82,  161,  217. 
Owl,  Barn,  143,  166. 

Barred,  43,  68,  75,  97,  154,  166. 
Burrowing,  7,  137. 

Florida  Barred,  87. 

Great  Horned,  31,  43,  87,  97, 

141,  142,  143,  154,  167. 

Long  eared,  38,  43,  74,  75,  123, 

142,  143,  154. 

Saw-whet,  43. 

Screech,  17,  31,  40,  43,  87,  97, 
141,  142,  154,  164,  165,  166, 
230,  231. 

Short-eared,  43,  97,  137,  143. 
Snowy,  43,  143. 

Western  Horned,  137. 

Oxychus  vociferus,  136,  152,  176, 
193. 

Oystercatcher,  31,  86,  87. 

Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis,  154. 
Partridge,  California,  136. 
Passerculus  sandwichensis  savanna, 

158. 

Passerella  iliaca  iliaca,  158. 
Passerina  cyanea,  159. 

Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos,  134. 
Pelican,  Brown,  29,  30,  85. 

White,  123,  134. 

Pelidna  alpina  sakhalina,  176. 
Penthestes  atricapillus,  163. 
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Petrochelidon  lunifrons,  139,  159. 
Pewee,  Western  Wood,  137,  155. 
Wood,  32,  88,  98,  123,  196, 
197,  199,  200. 

Phalacrocorax  auritus  auritus,  69, 
70,  71. 

dilophus  albiciliatus,  134. 
Phalarope,  Northern,  123,  136. 

Wilson’s,  123,  136. 

Phalaropus  lobatus,  136. 

Phasianns  colchicns,  152. 

Pheasant,  Ring-necked,  152. 
Philohela  minor,  152. 

Phlceotomns  pileatns  abieticola,  75, 

212. 

pileatns,  222. 

Phoebe,  32,  98,  115,  123,  155,  187, 
234. 

Say’s,  123,  137. 

Pica  pica  hudsonia,  138. 

Pigeon,  Rock,  197. 

Pinicola  enucleator  leucura,  157. 
Pintail,  43,  135,  140. 

Pipilo  erythrophthalmus,  159,  234. 
Pipit,  162. 

Sprague’s  198. 

Piranga  erythromelas,  159. 
ludovciana,  139. 

Planesticus  migratorius  migrator- 
ins,  163,  208,  235. 

propinquuis,  140. 
Plectrophenax  nivalis,  158. 

Plegadis  guarana,  135. 

Plover,  Black-bellied,  122,  123,  145. 
Golden,  122, 

Piping,  123. 

Upland,  195. 

Wilson’s,  86. 

Podilymbus  podiceps,  132. 

Polioptila  caerulea,  235. 

Pooecetes  gramineus,  158. 

Porzana  Carolina,  135,  176. 

Progne  subis,  159,  234. 
Protonotaria  citrea,  218,  235. 

Puffin,  145,  180. 

Querquedula  cyanoptera,  135. 
discors,  135,  151. 

Quiscalus  quiscula  seneus,  157,  201. 

quiscula,  157,  234. 
Rail,  Clapper,  29,  30,  152. 

King,  123,  152,  201. 

Sora,  123,  176. 

Virginia,  152. 

Wayne’s  Clapper,  86. 

Rallus  crepitans,  152. 
elegans,  152. 
virginianus,  152. 

Raven,  138. 

Recurvirostra  americana,  136. 
Redhead,  132,  135,  140. 


Redpoll,  44,  157. 

Redstart,  29,  33,  83,  99,  126,  162, 
. 206,  221. 

Red-tail,  Western,  136. 

Red-wing,  Northwestern,  138. 
Regulus  calendula,  162. 
satrapa,  163. 

Rhynchophanes  maccowni,  126. 
Riparia  riparia,  139,  159. 

Robin,  36,  38,  39,  40,  44,  90,  91,  92, 
93,  100,  122,  163,  187,  203,  208, 
209,  235. 

Southern,  34. 

Western,  140. 

Salpinctes  obsoletus  obsoletus,  139. 
Sanderling,  123. 

Sandpiper,  Baird’s,  123. 

Least,  29,  31,  86,  96,  123. 
Pectoral,  123. 

Red-backed,  123,  176. 
Semipalmated,  86,  123. 

Solitary,  86,  96,  123. 

Spotted,  31,  40,  86,  96,  123,  136, 
152. 

Stilt,  123. 

White-rumped,  123. 

Sapsucker,  Yellow-bellied,  97,  154. 
Sayornis  phcebe,  155,  234. 

sayus,  137. 

Scoter,  Surf,  85. 

White-winged,  43,  189. 

Seiurus  aurocapillus,  161,  220. 
motacilla,  78,  162,  220. 
noveboracensis,  162,  220. 
Setophaga,  ruticilla,  162,  206,  221 
Shoveller,  43,  135,  140. 

Shrike,  Loggerhead,  89,  235. 
Migrant,  68,  99,  122,  159. 
Northern  40,  44,  159. 

Sialia  corrucoides,  140. 

sialis,  164,  235. 

Siskin,  38,  44,  157,  176. 

Sitta  canadensis,  163. 
carolinensis,  163. 
pusilla,  235. 

Skimmer,  Black,  30,  85. 

Snipe,  Wilson’s,  234. 

Solitaire,  Townsend's,  43. 

Sora,  135,  176. 

Sparrow,  Chipping,  32,  40,  98,  158, 
178,  234. 

Clay-colored,  123. 

English,  17,  32,  36,  40,  68,  125, 
164,  165,  177. 

Field,  32,  36,  40,  98,  158,  178. 
Fox,  36,  40,  92,  158. 
Grasshopper,  16,  158. 

Harris’,  36,  40. 

Lark,  98,  238. 

Lincoln’s,  36,  93,  123,  126. 
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Mountain  Song,  139. 

Savanna,  36,  40,  158. 

Song,  35,  38,  39,  40,  44,  92,  93, 
112,  123,  158,  176. 

Swamp,  36,  40,  88,  126,  158. 
Tree,  36,  40,  44,  92,  158. 

Vesper,  40,  158,  187. 

Western  Field,  123. 

Western  Lark,  139. 
White-crowned,  35,  40,  158. 
White-throated,  34,  38,  40,  92, 

158,  176,  177,  178,  210,  230. 
Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogsea,  137. 
Spatula  clypeata,  135. 

Spinus  pinus,  157,  176. 

Sphyrapicus  varius,  154. 

Spiza  americana,  78. 

Spizella  monticola,  158. 
passerina,  158,  234. 
pusilla,  158. 

Steganopus  tricolor,  136. 
Stelgidopteryx  serripennis,  159. 
Sterna  caspia,  132. 
foresteri,  132. 
hirundo,  165. 

Strix  varia,  154. 

Sturnella  magna  argutula,  234. 
Swallow,  Bank,  89,  99,  122,  139, 
159. 

Barn,  29,  33,  40,  99,  122,  139, 

159,  184. 

Cliff,  99,  122,  139,  159. 
Rough-winged,  29,  33,  122,  159. 
Tree,  68,  69,  139,  159,  235. 
Violet-green,  139. 

Swan,  Trumpeter,  198. 

Whistling,  96. 

Swift,  Chimney,  31,  88,  97,  123,  155. 
Tachybaptes  podiceps,  150. 

Tanager,  Scarlet,  29,  32,  89,  123, 
159. 

Summer,  33,  89,  99. 

Western,  139. 

Teal,  Blue-winged,  123,  135,  151, 
179,  232. 

Cinnamon,  135. 

Green-winged,  151. 

Telmatodytes  palustris,  163. 

paludicola,  139. 

Tern,  Black,  95,  123,  132,  140,  150, 
176. 

Caspian,  132,  140. 

Common.  30,  85,  95,  175,  176. 
Forster’s,  132,  134. 

Least,  85. 

Royal,  30. 

Thrasher,  Brown,  33,  36,  39,  40,  89, 
99,  121,  122,  162,  178,  235. 
Thrush,  Gray-cheeked,  163. 

Hermit,  36,  38,  40,  163,  178. 


Olive-backed,  40,  122,  163. 
Russet-backed,  140. 

Wilson’s,  163,  186,  188. 

Wood,  34,  36,  40,  69,  100,  122, 
163,  188. 

Thryomanes  bewicki  beAvicki,  78. 
Titmouse,  Tufted,  29,  33,  44,  94, 
100. 

Totanus  melanoleucus,  221. 

Towhee,  36,  40,  98,  123,  159,  178, 
234. 

White-eyed,  32,  88,  178. 
Toxostoma  rufum,  162,  235. 
Troglodytes  aedon,  162. 

parkmani,  139. 
Turkey,  Wild,  84,  86,  235. 
Turnstone,  Ruddy,  86,  123. 
Tympanuchus  americanus  america- 
nus,  72. 

Tyrannus  tyrannus,  137,  155,  234. 
verticalis,  137. 
vociferans,  137. 

Veery,  69. 

Vermivora  chrysoptera,  160. 
peregrina,  160. 
pinus,  160. 
rubricapilla,  160. 

Vireo  gilva  swainsoni,  139. 

griseus,  160,  235. 

Vireo,  Bell’s,  119,  120,  121,  122. 
Blue-headed,  160,  211. 

Red-eyed,  33,  89,  99,  122,  159. 
Warbling,  39,  122,  160,  235. 
Western  Warbling,  139. 
White-eyed.  33,  89,  99,  160. 
Yellow-throated,  99,  122,  160. 
Vireosylva  gilva,  160. 
olivacea,  159. 

Vulture,  Black  31  87,  96,  234. 

Turkey,  31,  87,  96,  136,  144,  153, 
221,  234. 

Warbler,  Bachman’s,  83. 
Bay-breasted,  93,  161. 

Black  and  white,  33,  69,  80,  89, 
93,  99,  160,  218. 

Blackburnian,  69,  83,  161. 
Black-poll,  40,  89,  161,  219. 
Black-throated  Blue,  161,  219. 
Black-throated  Green,  69,  83, 
99,  161. 

Blue-winged,  68,  69,  81,  160. 
California  YelloAV,  139. 

Cairns’,  83. 

Canada,  42. 

Cape  May,  43,  160,  216. 
Cerulean,  69,  81. 

Chestnut-sided,  69,  161. 
Connecticut,  162. 

Golden-winged,  69,  83,  160. 
Hooded,  33,  82,  83,  162. 
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Kentucky,  68,  80,  82,  99,  162, 

220. 

Magnolia,  89. 

Mourning,  162. 

Myrtle,  36,  40,  44,  93,  99,  161, 
178,  187,  219,  235. 

Nashville,  69,  160. 

Northern  Parula,  160. 

Palm,  93,  161,  178,  219. 

Parula,  29,  33,  83,  89,  219. 

Pine,  33,  82,  89,  161,  219. 
Prairie,  82,  161,  219. 
Prothonotary,  33,  68,  83,  89,  99, 
218,  235. 

Swainson’s,  80,  83,  218. 
Sycamore,  119. 

Tennessee,  160. 

Wilson’s,  126,  162,  221. 
Worm-eating,  81,  160,  219. 
Yellow,  39,  40,  80,  89,  93,  99, 
122,  161,  205,  219. 

Yellow  Palm,  89,  161. 
Yellow-throated,  29,  33,  81,  219. 
Water-Thrush,  36,  40,  162,  219. 

Louisiana,  69,  82,  99,  162,  220, 
Waxwing,  Bohemian,  42,  159. 

Cedar,  33,  44,  139,  159,  176. 
Whippoorwill,  31,  155,  220,  235. 
Willet,  86. 

Western,  123. 

Wilsonia  canadensis,  162. 
citrina,  162,  221. 
pusilla,  162. 

Woodcock,  96,  145,  152,  235. 
Woodpecker,  Arctic  Three-toed,  43, 
92. 

Downy,  35,  40,  43,  68,  154,  198. 
Gairdner’s,  137. 

Hairy,  43,  68,  97,  123,  154,  232. 
Lewis’,  137. 


Northern  Downy,  123,  231,  232. 
Northern  Pileated,  43,  68,  75. 
Pileated,  31,  88,  97,  209,  214, 

222,  234. 

Red-bellied,  4,  43,  68,  75,  88,  97, 
178,  223,  234. 

Red-headed,  31,  40,  43,  68,  88, 
97,  123,  155,  166,  199,  222, 

223,  234. 

Southern  Downy,  31,  88,  97. 
Southern  Hairy,  31,  234. 

Wren,  Bewick’s,  100. 

Carolina,  29,  33,  89,  100. 

House,  36,  39,  40,  117,  122,  162. 
Long-billed  Marsh,  39,  163. 
Rock,  139. 

Short-billed  Marsh,  161. 

Tule,  139. 

Western  House,  139. 

Winter,  162,  208,  209. 
Worthington’s  Marsh,  90. 
Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus, 

138. 

Yellow-legs,  86,  122,  145. 

Greater,  122,  221. 

Yellow-throat,  Maryland,  33,  44,  82, 
99,  122,  162. 

Southern,  220. 

Western,  139. 

Zamelodia  ludoviciana,  159. 

melanocephala,  139. 

Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis, 
153,  195,  234. 

marginella,  136. 

Zonotrichia  albicollis,  158,  176,  213. 
leucophyrs  gambeli,  158. 
leucophrys,  78. 
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